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SCIENXE  AND  RELIGION'. 

Testimonj  of  Sir  William  Thomson. 

Stockbrldge,  Aug.  -27, 18H1. 

When  the  aiiostle  bids  us  “entertain  stran¬ 
gers,”  he  does  not  impose  a  burden,  but  sug¬ 
gests  a  delightful  duty,  which  brings  its  own 
reward :  for,  he  adds,  “  thereby  some  have  en¬ 
tertained  angels  unawares.”  If  we  do  not 
have  quite  the  exiierience  of  Abraham,  as  “  he 
sat  in  his  tent  door  in  the  cool  of  the  day  ” 
and  welcomed  heavenly  guests,  we  do  now  and 
then  receive  in  our  homes  those  whose  pres¬ 
ence  is  a  benediction.  I  count  it  a  privilege  to 
have  a  good  man  come  under  my  roof;  and 
when  to  goodness  he  adds  “  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge,”  then  are  we  twice  blessed.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  grateful  to  entertain  strangers  from  an¬ 
other  country,  who  bring  treasures  from  afar; 
and  as  they  sit  with  us  round  our  table  or  our 
hearthstone,  we  are  made  richer  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  ;  our  life  is  brightened  by  the  shining  of 
that  which  has  given  light  in  other  homes  be¬ 
yond  the  sea.  The  visit  of  Dean  Stanley  four 
years  ago  left  a  memory  w’hich  still  abides 
wherever  he  came ;  and  as  I  look  at  the  photo¬ 
graph  over  the  mantel,  I  see  again  that  line 
intellectual  countenance  as  he  sat  before  this 
very  fireplace  one  sweet  October  afternoon. 

I  see  his  slight  form  moving  across  tlie  lawn, 
wrapjied  in  his  cloak,  the  same  scholarly  figure 
that  had  so  often  walked  in  the  cloistered 
shades  of  Oxford.  The  pleasure  of  sucli  a 
guest  has  been  renew’ed  the  past  week  by  the 
presence  of  another  distinguished  foreigner. 

A  few  days  since  there  came  to  u.s  among  tlie 
hills  a  man  of  such  extreme  modesty*  that  I 
should  shrink  from  introducing  his  name  in  a 
letter  for  publication,  were  it  not  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  tlie 
day,  and  that  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  science  and  religion  may  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers.  Sir  William  Thomson  is  known 
to  all  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Britisli  As¬ 
sociation,  the  highest  honor  tliat  can  be  paid 
to  a  man  of  science,  and  in  his  si>ecia!  ilepart- 
ment  of  physics,  that  of  magnetism  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  has  perhaps  no  equal  in  tlie  world.  As 
the  most  eminent  electrician  of  England,  lie 
had  been  in  all  the  exiieditions  for  laying  the 
cable  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  wliicli  lie 
had  formed  a  very  warm  friendsliip  wirli  my 
brother  Cyrus,  who  met  them  (for  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Lady  Tliomson,  tlie  gentle  and 
altogether  admiralile  companion  of  sucli  a  man) 
as  they  landed,  and  took  tliem  to  his  countrj' 
place  at  Irvington  on  the  Hudson,  and  after  a 
few  days,  as  they  were  to  leave  for  Montreal, 
wished  them  to  pass  by  tlie  way  of  tlie  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills,  and  so  it  was  that  tliey  came  to 
si>end  a  couple  of  days  witli  us. 

To  give  them  a  better  idea  of  our  Hill  Coun¬ 
try,  we  met  them  at  Pittsfield,  and  drove  them 
to  Stockbridge,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
The  day  was  most  favorable ;  tlii'  extreme  lieat 
of  the  last  week  had  been  tempered  by  timely 
rains,  and  the  air  was  cool  and  deliglitful, 
while  the  landscape  was  as  fresli  as  in  early 
Spring.  Like  a  true  Seotcliman,  Sir  William 
is  a  lover  of  tlie  hills,  and  while  riding  along 
the  country  roads,  his  eye  wandered  over  the 
uplands,  and  re.sted  with  delight  on  the  wood¬ 
ed  slo^ies  so  different  from  the  bald,  bleak 
sides  of  many  of  the  summits  in  the  Higli- 
lands.  He  was  enchanted  witli  tlie  beauty  of 
the  country,  hud  as  we  looked  down  from  a 
hill-top  in  Lenox  ui>on  a  deei>  valley,  with  a 
sheet  of  water  gli.stening  below,  lie  was  re¬ 
minded,  as  Dean  Stanley  liad  been,  of  tlie 
Lake  district  of  England. 

But  his  natural  taste  is  so  blended  witli  his 
scientific  habit,  that  he  was  continually  mak¬ 
ing  observations  of  another  kind,  noticing 
every  flower  by  the  roadside  that  differed  from 
the  flora  of  England,  taking  out  his  aneiiroid 
to  measure  the  elevation  of  tlie  liills  above  tlie 
level  of  tlie  .sea,  and  watcliing  the  clouds  to 
note  the  currents  of  the  winds,  by  wliieli  the 
great  white  masses  were  tossed  up  like  waves 
in  tlie  ocean  of  the  air. 

Once  under  our  roof  and  round  our  library 
table,  conversation  took  a  wide  range.  Tlie 
recent  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Europe  led  him 
to  speak  of  the  new  disiweries  as  to  tlie  cau.se 
of  that  disease,  whicli  the  German  inve.'.tigator 
Koch  finds  to  be  living  germ.s  in  tin-  human 
boily,  to  which  lie  gives  the  name  of  inirrnhrs. 
Ill  this  theory  he  had  a  willing  believer  in  our 
guest,  wlio  finds  living  germs  everywlien*,  in 
almost  every  change  wliiidi  matter  undergoes, 
in  fermentation,  in  th^souringof  milk,  in  the 
yeast  which  raises  a  loaf  of  lireail,  and  in  a 
thousand  changes  the  causes  of  wliicli  cannot 
be  observed  by  tlie  nake.l  eye,  and  are  not  al¬ 
ways  detected  by  scientific  oliservation. 

Some  years  since  Prof.  Tyiniall  luiblislied  a 
book  entitled  “  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,”  wliicli 
seemed  to  many  rather  a  startling  theory,  but 
I  find  Sir  William  a  full  believer  in  it ;  and  in¬ 
deed  he  carries  it  still  farther.  In  a  paper 
prepared  for  tlie  British  Association  at  Mon- 
trt'al,  he  has  elaborated  “a  Kinetic  Tlieory  of 
Matter”  —  that  is,  one  which  makes  tlie 
proiierties  of  matter  the  attributes  of  mo¬ 
tion — but  wliich,  with  the  modesty  of  true  sci¬ 
ence,  he  does  not  set  forth  as  a  truth  clearly 
defined  or  fully  proved,  even  in  his  own  mind, 
but  as  “  steps  towards  ’’such  a  theory.  He  has 
given  much  study  to  the  suliject  of  molecular 
action.  Like  Faraday,  he  is  always  searching 
into  the  most  intricate  problems  of  science. 
Years  ago  he  imblished  in  “  Nature”  a  paper 
on  “The  Size  of  Atoms,”  maintaining  that  it 
was  not  impossible  to  obtain  an  ajiproximate 
idea  of  the  size  of  those  particles  of  matter, 
which  are  so  minute  as  to  bi'  not  only  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  beyond  the  farthest  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  microscope.  .\nd  these  invisible, 
intangible  particles,  instead  of  being  so  wedged 
in  among  themselves  that  they  cannot  stir,  are 
in  a  state  of  constant  vibration.  Even  things 
that  are  firmest  are  subject  to  an  unseen  change, 
tlie  rocks  are  as  flowing  as  the  rivers,  and 
the  everlasting  hills  within  themselves  quiver 
and  undulate  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

All  this  is  too  deep  for  me;  I  neither  believe 
nor  disbelieve :  it  is  hard  enough  for  me  to  un¬ 
derstand.  I  at  least  receive  with  respeiT  what 
is  set  forth  by  one  of  the  most  cautious  and 
reverent  seekers  after  trutli. 

In  these  conversations  I  was  struck  with  the 
vast  range  of  knowledge  of  our  guest.  He 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  survey  of  tlie  whole 

*  Hi-s  jKirtrait  is  thus  sketcluHl  in  one  of  our  city 
papers  :  "A  tall,  woll-iiiade,  elderly  man.  with  gray¬ 
ish  hair,  a  kindly,  thoroughbred  face,  and  a  voice 
soft  and  gentle  as  a  woman’s,  disi'oursed  to  a  Her¬ 
ald  reporter  yesterday  evening  of  ino<lern  scientific 
achievements,  and  esjHHiially  of  the  new  traii.sat- 
laiitic  cable.  Not  with  the  a.-^-^uranee  of  a  dilet¬ 
tante,  but  with  the  ijuiet  authority  of  a  .savant, 
were  these  utterances  made,  though  no  one.  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  unassuming  modesty  with  which  he 
extolled  other  men’s  labors  and  strove  to  Indittle 
his  own,  wouM  have  su8j>ected  that  the  speaker 
was  Sir  William  Thomson,  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of 
four  British  Universities,  a  Fellow  of  all  the  Euro- 
{lean  Societies,  an  authority  on  physical  sciences, 
and  England’s  acknowliHiged  greate'st  electrician.” 


realm  of  scientific  truth,  to  understand  the  re¬ 
lations  of  one  science  to  another.  His  siiecial 
department  is  that  of  physics,  but  this  has  re¬ 
lations  with  chemistry  and  other  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  in  all  which  no  deep  researches  can  be 
carried  on  without  the  farther  knowledge  of 
the  higher  mathematics,  of  which  also  he  is  a 
master.  He  carries  always  in  his  jiocket  a 
huge  notebook  which  is  full  of  drawings  and 
mathematical  problems  which  are  as  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  ordinary  reader  as  Egyptian  hie¬ 
roglyphics. 

But  leaving  these  profound  calculations  and 
researches  into  the  nature  of  matter— to  come 
to  something  more  within  the  range  of  ordi- 
narj'  apjirehension — we  turn  the  conversation 
to  the  more  familiar  science  of  eiectricity.  .\b- 
.struse  as  his  investigations  are.  Sir  William 
lias  a  marvellous  clearness  of  statement,  per¬ 
haps  the  result  of  his  thirty  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Professor.*  Nor  is  lie  above  resorting 
to  the  simplest  experiments  to  illustrate  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  spent  an  hour  in  making  an  experi¬ 
ment,  first  suggested  by  Prof.  Mayer  of  Ho¬ 
boken,  in  which  common  sewing-needles  wcri* 
magnetized  and  inserted  in  tiny  bits  of  cork  to 
float  them  in  a  bowl  of  water,  when  the  force 
of  magnetism  was  at  once  apparent,  tlie  mu¬ 
tual  repulsion  of  the  needles  causing  tliem  to 
stand  off  at  equal  liistances  from  eacli  otlier, 
ranging  themselves  in  circles,  from  wliicli  tliey 
were  drawn  towards  the  centre,  or  rei>elled 
from  it,  by  tlie  oiiposite  poles  of  the  magnet. 
Tlie  experiment  illustrated  beautifully  the 
lirocess  of  crystallization. 

Our  visitor  combines  in  a  remarkalile  de¬ 
gree  the  practical  witli  tlie  scientific.  Wliile 
lie  has  made  original  investigations,  and  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  tlie  sum  of  knowledge  in 
various  departments,  he  has  applied  tliat 
knowledge  to  the  use  of  man.  His  greatest 
service  has  been  in  submarine  telegraiiliy.  A 
disciple  of  Faraday,  lie  early  cauglit  tlie  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  that  great  master  in  science  for 
the  new  discoveries,  wliicli  were  frauglit  witli 
such  i)ractical  benefits  to  the  world.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
a  telegraph  across  tlie  Atlantic.  But  all  for¬ 
mer  metliods  had  to  be  laid  aside.  The  Morse 
system,  so  perfect  on  land  lines,  was  useless 
in  tlie  great  depths  and  enormous  sjiaces  of 
tlie  ocean.  Our  guest  was  tlie  first  to  discover 
a  way  by  wliich  messages  might  lie  conveyed 
through  the  patlis  of  the  sea.  The  signals 
were  not  given  by  a  “sounder,”  but  were  made 
visible  to  the  eye.  For  this  purpose  the  mes. 
sages  were  received  in  a  room  tliat  was  dark¬ 
ened  (as  if  for  some  trick  of  magic  or  necro¬ 
mancy),  when  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from  a 
tiny  mirror  was  cast  on  a  screen,  and  tlu'  oscil¬ 
lations  of  this  light,  directed  by  the  magnetic 
current,  served  the  purpose  of  human  speech. 

This  was  tlie  Mirror  Galvanometer,  which, 
having  done  its  work  for  a  few  years,  was  re¬ 
placed  by  an  instrument  yet  more  marvellous, 
the  Siphon  Recorder,  which  actually  writes 
the  message,  yet  without  touching  the  paper 
wliereon  it  writes,  as  the  friction  would  be  too 
great.  Tlie  pen  is  a  tube  as  slender  as  one  of 
the  minute  blood-vc-ssels  of  the  human  frame, 
through  whicli,  as  it  moves  to  ami  fro,  a  Jet  of 
electrified  ink,  as  fine  as  the  most  delicate 
spray,  is  thrown  uiion  the  iiaper,  and  that  is 
Innnmi  /me/uaf/c.  “  But  can  anybody  read  those 
waving  lines?”  we  asked.  He  answered  Viy 
writing  out  for  us  the  signs  of  the  alphabet,  so 
that  with  a  little  patience  we  could  read  them 
ourselves.  Tliis  is  a  miracle  of  science  more 
wonderful  than  any  mystic  scroll  written  by 
invisible  fingers;  for  liere  the  liand  that  liolds 
the  pen  is  two  thousand  miles  away,  and  yet  it 
guide.s  it  unerringly  tlirough  the  depths  and 
distances  that  si'parate  the  Old  World  from  the 
New. 

But  .soiiK'  may  think  that  this  is  an  invention 
more  wonderful  than  praidical ;  tliat  if  is  too 
delicate  and  fragile  for  con.stant  use.  On  the 
contrary,  it  does  the  hard  work  of  all  the  sea 
cables,  not  only  those  in  the  Atlantic,  but  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  all  flie  seas  ami 
oceans  on  the  globe;  and  througli  it  this  mod¬ 
est  student  of  sciiMice  standing  by  my  side  has 
done  more  tlian  any  other  man  living  to  bring 
into  close  communictitioii  the  ftir-sepa rated 
countries  and  kindreds  of  maukiml. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  — 

Sw<*ct  day,  s  >  cool,  so  eabii.  so  iiriglit. 

Tlie  bridal  of  the  earth  tuid  sky. 

Our  guests  went  with  us  to  I  Ik*  detir  old  village 
church,  with  tin'  creed  and  forms  of  which 
they  were  familijir  in  tin*  (hiurcU  of  Scotland. 
For  many  years  Sir  Williatn  attended  tlie  Bar¬ 
ony  Cliundi  in  Gla.sgow,  under  tlie  ministry  of 
Dr.  Norman  Mticleid.  Tliey  enjoyed  the  ser¬ 
vices  very  mucli,  and  then  wtilked  witli  us  to 
the  old  gniveyard  near  by,  wliere  not  only  do 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep, 
but  the  ]>recious  dust  of  many  who  once  walk¬ 
ed  liy  our  side— dear  ones  who  now  rest  in 
peace,  witli  their  hands  folded  on  their  breasts, 
in  token  that  the  work  of  life  is  cmled,  and 
witli  their  faces  fumed  upward,  looking  for  the 
resurrection  to  come. 

It  was  in  harmony  with  the  sacrediiess  of  the 
da\,that  our  conversation  should  turn  ufion 
the  relations  of  Science  to  Religion— a  topic 
now  so  much  discussed,  lioth  in  England  and 
.America.  I  found  that  more  than  forty  years 
of  scientific  study — he  is  now  sixty  years  old  — 
had  not  shaken  his  simple  Scotch  faith.  He 
lias  not  been  carried ^away  by  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  Not  that  lie  shrinks  from  it  because 
he  is  afraid  to  face  any  scientific  truth.  Modest 
as  lie  is,  no  man  has  more  of  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  as  he  showed  in  an  address  before 
the  British  Association,  in  which  he  argued  for 
the  at  least,  that  life  on  our  globe 

may  liave  been  brought  to  it  by  mcfenrs  float¬ 
ing  in  space!  He  did  not  affirm  that  it  av/.s  so, 
but  that  it  miglit  have  been.  He  said:  “The 
hypothesis  that  life  originated  on  this  earth 
through  moss-grown  fragments  from  the  ruins 
of  another  world,  may  seem  wild  and  vision¬ 
ary;  all  I  maintain  is  that  it  is  not  unscien¬ 
tific.”  Such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  be  dismay¬ 
ed  from  accepting  na;/ theory,  because  it  does 
not  agree  with  his  former  opinions.  He  re¬ 
fuses  to  aeceiit  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  not 
because  it  would  come  athwart  some  theory  ot 
his  own.  or  would  interfere  with  his  religious 
liclief,  but  simply  because  to  him  it  is  wholly 
>nii>}'ored.  He  looks  upon  it  as  an  ingenious 
hypothesis,  but  not  as  an  established  scientific 
truth.  Further;  while  he  does  not  deny  that 
the  i>resent  forms  of  life  on  our  globe,  both  veg- 

*.\  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post,  writing 
from  Montreal,  .says  :  “  Sir  William  Thom.soii  has 
made  himself  exceedingly  popular  with  the  people 
by  his  channing  simplicity  of  manner,  and  the  in¬ 
tense  earnestness  with  which  he  handles  everything 
he  touclu'S.  He  is  much  more  demonstrative  than 
most  of  the  other  scientists,  and  I  should  say  a 
great  deal  more  aggressive  in  his  method  of  work¬ 
ing.  He  is  not  a  lluoiit,  but  an  effective  sjieaker, 
and  surprises  laymen  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
discu-sses  the  most  abstruse  scientific  subjects, 
commanding  readily  and  accurately  their  diflicult 
temiinology.” 


etable  and  animal,  ninij  have  been  developed 
from  less  perfect  organisms,  yet  that  such  de¬ 
velopment  or  evolution  could  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  he  regards 
as  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  .At  most,  evolu¬ 
tion  only  removes  the  difliculty  farther  back— 
lioir  far,  matters  not ; '  whether  it  be  centuries, 
or  unknown  ages,  or  measureless  geological 
eiiochs,  is  all  the  same.  .And  that  iiuin  could 
be  thus  evolved  out  of  inferior  animals,  he 
looks  upon  as  the  wildest  dream  of  material¬ 
ism— a  pure  assumi>tion.  which  offends  him 
alike  by  its  folly  and  its  arrogance.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  that  the  sujiercilious  tone  of  some  of 
the  champions  of  this  theory  in  Great  Britain, 
had  of  late  very  much  abated. 

No  more  credence  does  he  give  to  another 
theory  which  had  eipuil  fame  in  its  day — that 
of  sjiitutdiifo'iK  iidnemtioii.  This  was  long  in 
great  favor  with  atheistic  idiilosophers,  as  it 
seemeil  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a 
Divine  origin  of  life.  Many  things  in  nature 
appeared  to  give  color  and  substance  to  it.  Did 
we  not  observe  insects  swarining  by  myriads 
from  the  surface  of  stagnant  pools,  creatures 
whiidi  seemed  not  to  need  any  other  cause  of 
existence  than  heat  and  moisture  Here 
were  tlie  germs  of  animated  existence,  which 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  might  unfold  into  higher 
forms  of  life.  This  theory  had  currency  for 
many  years,  both  in  France  and  England,  and 
was  held  with  the  same  degree  of  assurance 
and  of  arrogance  now  shown  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  It  finally  met  its  fate, 
not  at  the  hands  of  tlieologians,  nor  even  of 
English  iihilosopliers,  but  chiefly  by  the  in- 
ve.stigations  of  the  French  scientist  Pasteur, 
whose  recent  experiments  in  regard  to  hydro- 
idiobia  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Europe.  .Sir  William  knows  him  well,  and 
has  the  greatest  a<lmiration  for  his  scientific 
attainments.  This  French  savant  subjected 
the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  to  tests 
such  as  it  never  liad  before.  By  the  ai>plica- 
tion  of  the  highest  jiowers  of  the  microscope, 
and  by  every  chemical  test,  he  detected  life 
where  the  atheists  had  i-onfidently  said  there 
was  none.  He  found  life  not  only  in  every 
drop  of  water.  Imt  in  every  breath  of  air;  not 
only  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  Init  on  the  tops 
of  the  loftiest  and  the  bleakest  mountains. 
Indeed  balloons  were  sent  iq)  into  the  higher 
strat.i  of  the  atmosphere,  soaring  above  the 
peak  of  Chimborazo,  where  jars  were  filled 
with  the  rarefied  air,  in  which,  when  subji'cted 
to  an  exliaustive  analysis,  were  found  the 
.germs  of  life.  Thus  lifi'  was  everywhere,  in 
earth  and  air,  and  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  The  effect  of  this  discovery  was  jiro- 
digious  in  the  scientific  world.  It  utterly 
overthrew  the  atheistic  theory.  Even  Huxley 
concedes  that  life  could  only  comi'  from  life. 
The  inference  is  inevitable  that  the  .source  of 
all  living  things  is  in  that  Eternal  Life  which 
gives  existence  to  univi'r.sal  being.  Not  only 
do  earth  and  man,  but  the  silent  spaces  of  the 
air,  “  cry  out  for  the  living  God.”  * 

From  life  it  was  natural  to  speak  of  spirit. 
1  remembered  the  tendency  of  modern  .science 
to  resolve  everything  into  proi>erties  of  mat¬ 
ter,  and  tlie  wise  saying  <d'  one  learned  scien¬ 
tist  that  matter  would  yet  be  found  to  contain 
in  it  “the  i>romise  and  potency  of  all  life,” 
whicdi  of  course  must  imdude  by  implication 
human  intelligence  as  well  as  natural  life.  It 
had  been  set  forth  in  highly  rhetorieal  phrase 
that  intellectual  operations  were  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  phy^sical  causes ;  that  even  genius  was 
only  a  finer  tissue  of  the  brain;  that  thought 
and  feeling— nay,  that  poetry  and  religion  all 
were  but  so  many  manifestations  of  a  delicate 
material  organism.  Remembering  all  this,  I 
wished  to  ask  a  very  direct  (luestion,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  explicit  answer,  and  said,  “Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  you  have  studied  scienee  more  than  forty 
years.  Tell  me  if,  in  all  your  researches  into 
the  subtlest  forms  of  matter,  by  ehemi<-al  anal¬ 
ysis  or  bv  the  most  exhaustive  tests  which 
science  can  apply,  you  ever  ft  It  that  you  were 
tomdiiiig  idose  f)M  the  borthu'  of  tlu'  spiritual. 
Havt'  you  ever  iliscoveretl  anything  which  so 
nearly  approaelifl  intelligence  that  it  might 
be  The  germ  of  intellect,  the  origin  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  ?”  “  Nkvk.u,”  was  the  emphatic 

answer.  “  Science  treats  of  matter  alone. 
BeyomI  this  it  cannot  iieiietrate.  What  pos- 
sibh'  ndation  can  tliere  be  lietwi'cn  piYqierties 
of  matter, such  as  (h'lisity  and  wtdght,  magnet¬ 
ism  or  electricity,  and  tlic  attributes  of  mind, 
thought,  affection,  ami  will  ?  ” 

This  r)pinion,  repeated  .seveinl  times  in  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  expression,  seemed  to  me  wor- 
thyof  record.  Here  was  a  man  whose  whole 
life  ha<l  been  sjient  in  scientific  inve.stigation, 
who  was  at  home  with  every  form  of  matter, 
solids  and  liipiids,  vapors  and  ga.ses,  yet  who 
had  not  .found  in  all  tin*  material  universe 
till'  slightest  trace  of  a  human  soul.  No  viv¬ 
isection  I'ould  discover  it  secreted  in  .some  mi¬ 
nute  cell  of  the  brain;  no  microseoiue  investi¬ 
gation  or  idiemieal  analysis  could  detect  its 
presence;  nor  could  it  be  the  resultant  of  any 
subtle  combination  or  organization  of  our 
trame.  .As  all  living  things  came  from  the 
Infinite  Lifi',  so  must  all  finite  intelligences 
come  from  the  Intinite  Aliiid.  Sciein.'e,  so  far 
as  it  threw  any  light  on  the  subject,  eoiihl  only 
reiieat  the  wonls  of  Scrijdure;  “God  breathed 
into  man  the  breath  of  life,  urid  he  became  a 
living  soul.” 

I  may  not  have  given  the  precise  words  of 
this  authority  in  scienee,  but  I  certainly  have 
not  addeil  one  particle  to  the  enqihasis  with 
which  he  declared  his  I'oiitenqit  for  the  atheist¬ 
ic  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  his  full  belief  in 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent  CTeator.  That 
I  may  not  misstate  his  iiosition,  I  will  give  his 
own  words  on  another  occasion. 


*.Vii  e.xlract  from  an  Address  by  our  visitor 
states  this  with  great  force  : 

“A  very  ancient  speculation,  still  clung  to  by 
many  nalurali.sts  (so  much  so  that  I  have  a  clioieo 
of  modern  terms  to  <piote  in  e.xpressing  itt,  sup¬ 
poses  that,  under  meteorological  conditions  very 
<lifferent  from  the  present,  tlcad  matter  may  have 
run  together  or  cry.stallized  or  fermented  into 
‘g(!rms  of  life,'  or  ‘organic  cells,’  or  •  jiroto- 
plasm.’  But  science  brings  a  vast  mass  of  indiie- 
tive  evidence  against  this  hypothesis  of  spontane¬ 
ous  generation.  Careful  enough  scrutiiiy  has,  in 
every  case  up  to  the  present  day,  discovered  life  as 
antecedent  to  life.  Dead  matter  cannot  become 
living  without  coming  under  the  iidluence  ot  mat¬ 
ter  previously  alive.  This  seems  to  me  as  sure  a 
teaching  of  science  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  1 
utterly  repudiate,  as  oppose  I  to  all  iihilosophical 
uniformitarianism,  the  assumption  of  ‘different 
meteorological  conditions ' — that  is  to  .say,  some¬ 
what  different  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  prtis- 
sure,  moisture,  gaseous  atmosphere — to  proiiuce  or 
to  permit  that  to  take  place  liy  force  or  motion  of 
dead  matter  alone,  which  is  a  direct  contravention 
of  what  seems  to  us  biological  law.  Such  investi¬ 
gations  as  those  of  Pasteur.  Pouchet,  and  Ba.stian 
are  among  the  most  interesting  ami  momentous 
in  the  whole  range  of  Natural  History,  and  their 
results,  whether  jmsitive  or  negative,  must  richly 
reward  the  mo.st  careful  ami  laborious  experiment¬ 
ing.  I  confess  to  being  deeply'  impre.ssed  by  the 
evidence  put  before  u.s  by  Professor  Huxley,  and  I 
am  ready  to  adopt,  as  an  article  of  scientific  faith, 
true  through  all  space  and  through  all  time,  that 
life  proceeds  from  life,  and  from  nothing  but  life.” 


In  the  year  1871  he  was  President  of  the 
British  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  home  of  its  founder,  Sir  David 
Brewster.  There  that  great  man  had  lived 
and  died,  rich  not  only  in  the  discoveries  of 
science,  but  richer  still  in  the  immortal  hopes 
of  the  Gospel.  Standing  on  that  spot,  his 
successor  vindicated  the  religious  belief,  as 
well  as  just  fame,  of  the  illustrious  scientist  of 
Scotland;  as  well  as  of  another  light  of  the 
scientific  world  that  had  just  sunk  below’  the 
horizon.  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  had  died  but 
a  few  months  before,  and  who,  while  he  accept¬ 
ed  in  part  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  was  cai’e- 
ful  to  interpose  his  reservation  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  man,  because  “  it  did  not  sufficiently 
take  into  account  a  continually  guiding  and 
controlling  intelligence.”  In  closing  his  ad¬ 
dress  Sir  William  said : 

“I  feel  profoundly  conviiiciHl  that  the  urguineiit 
of  design  has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  recent 
zoological  speculations.  Reaction  .against  the  fri¬ 
volities  of  teleology  (such  as  are  to  be  found  not 
rarely  in  the  notes  of  the  learned  commentators  on 
Paley’s  Natural  Theology)  has,  I  believe,  had  a 
temporary  effect  in  turning  attention  from  the  solid 
and  irrefragable  argument  so  well  put  forward  in 
that  excellent  old  book.  But  ovcrpoweringly  strong 
oroofs  of  intelligence  and  benevolent  design  lie  all 
round  us ;  and  if  ever  perplexities,  whether  meta¬ 
physical  or  scientific,  turn  us  away  from  them  for 
a  time,  they  come  back  upon  us  with  irresistible 
force,  showing  to  us  through  nature  the  influence 
of  a  free  will, 'and  teaching  us  that  all  living  beings 
depend  on  one  ever-acting  Creator  and  Ruler.” 

Reflections  such  as  these  came  with  new 
force  from  one  who  was  master  of  the  whole 
field  of  modern  scientific  discovery;  and,  I 
may  add,  they  seemed  especially  appropriate 
to  the  scene  and  the  hour.  The  afternoon  was 
far  spent  when  we  rose  and  walked  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  to  enjoy  the  twilight  that  was 
creeping  over  the  landscaiie.  To  the  north  my 
companion  observed  the  beautiful  phenoiiienoii 
of  the  polarization  of  light  in  the  decii  blue  of 
the  evening  sky.  In  the  west  the  sun  was  just 
sinking  behind  the  hills,  whose  outline  stood 
out  clear  in  the  glow  of  deiiarting  day.  It  was 
“the  .sunset  call  to  prayer.”  What  an  liour  to 
think  of  Him  who  w.'is  the  (heator  of  all  things, 
and  of  our  little  life,  who.se  sun  was  going  down, 
as  the  sunset  was  failing  over  the  tops  of  the 
mountains! 

The  next  iimriiing  our  friends  left  u.s.  .As  a 
variety  in  their  experience— something  whi(‘h 
they  would  not  .see  in  England — we  drove  to 
Lebanon,  to  give  them  a  glimpse  of  that  singu¬ 
lar  eonimuuity,  the  Shakers,  about  whom  a 
friend  had  shown  a  remarkable  intelligeiiee 
by  asking  “  if  they  were  not  somewhat  like 
the  Mormons?”  to  which  I  answered  that 
there  was  this  difference— that  “  the  Mormons 
took  many  wives,  whih'  the  Shakers  had  none,” 
the  latter  community  being  recruitiHl  only  from 
the  strays  and  waifs  of  society,  children  taken 
out  of  poorhouses,  or  o(‘casional  “  ne’er-do- 
wells,”  who  find  it  a  convenient  slielter  from 
poverty  and  want.  Our  visit  was  a  short  one, 
but  it  does  not  take  long  to  see  the  character 
of  such  a  community.  Good  Elder  Evans 
showed  us  about,  and  did  not  let  us  depart 
without  earnest  assurances  of  the  manifold 
benefits  of  the  system  of  which  he  seems  to  be 
priest  and  prophet.  It  was  a  scene  for  a  paint¬ 
er— that  of  the  old  man  leaning  over  the  gate, 
and  mildly  yet  fervently  assuring  an  English 
•‘scientist  ”  that  this  very  spot  where  he  stood 
was  “  the  hub  of  the  universe  ” ;  that  this 
^'■••mof  as.sociation — where,  as  with  the  early 
disciples,  “they  had  all  things  common” — 
.simple  as  it  seemed,  contained  in  it  the  germ 
of  an  entire  social  and  political,  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious,  regeneration ;  that  when  this  system 
spread  (as  he  felt  assuri'd  it  would)  over  the 
world,  thei'e  would  be  no  more  war;  man 
would  not  lift  iqi  his  hand  against  his  fellow- 
man  ;  fliere  would  be  no  poverty,  no  inc<|uali- 
ties  in  .society,  no  rich  and  no  poor,  no  eiivy- 
ings,  hatred,  and  malice,  but  universal  charity 
and  peace.  He  did  not  say  how  the  human 
race  was  to  be  coiitinuerl  on  the  earth  when 
there  was  no  marryin,g  or  giving  in  marriage, 
no  husbands  and  wives,  no  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren.  It  .soenieil  a  pity  that  the  race  should 
become  extinct  just  as  the  reign  of  univer¬ 
sal  peaei'  ha<l  begun.  But  we  did  not  care 
to  trouble  the  gray -haired  old  man  with 
many  <|uestions,  and  rode  away  with  the  kind¬ 
est  feelings  towards  one  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  full  assurance  of  faith.  The  Shakers  are 
not  a  jiest  like  the  Mormons;  they  are  a  very 
harmless  and  industrious  community;  they 
cultivate  the  soil;  they  have  good  farms,  the 
produce  of  which  fills  hu'ge  barns  ;  they  make 
good  jiails  and  tubs  and  <‘hairs,  good  butter 
and  chee.se  and  maple  sugar.  Let  them  live 
in  |)eaee! 

From  the  Shakers  it  was  an  hour’s  ri<le  to 
Pittsfield, where  we  said  goodbye  to  our  friends, 
who  look  the  train  to  Saratoga  on  their  way  to 
Montreal.  AVe  jiarted  with  mutual  regri't. 
They  “  were  sorry  that  their  visit  was  over,” 
and  gave  us  a  hearty  invitation  to  Scotlaml. 
We  too  were  sorry  to  see  them  dejiart,  ami 
shall  glmllybid  them  welcome  when  they  come 
again  to  our  Hill  (Vmiitry.  Had  we  not  found 
indeed  that  hospitality  is  its  own  reward  ? 

_ H.  M.  F. 

THE  I.  \\V  OF  OIl.VVITATIO.V  \OT  DISC  OVEK. 

El>  FUO.M  THE  FAI.ni\'«  OF  A\  APFBE. 

AVe  have  all  heard  the  story  that  the  great 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  sitting  in  an  or(‘hard,  ob¬ 
served  an  aiijih*  fall  from  a  tree  to  the  ground, 
and  that  tliis  slight  incident  sugge.sted  to  him 
the  law  of  gravi  tatioii.  It  is  a  very  pretty  story ; 
what  a  jiitythat  it  is  not  true!  The  fancy  is 
imt  to  flight  by  Sir  AA'illiam  Thomson  in  an 
address  before  the  British  Association  to  which 
wo  liave  already  referred,  in  which  he  said  ; 

“  Nearly  all  the  grandest  discoveries  of  sciem  e 
have  lieen  but  the  rewards  of  patient,  long- 
continued  labor  in  the  minute  sifting  of  numer¬ 
ical  results.  The  popular  idea  of  Newton’s 
grandest  discovery  is  that  the  theory  of  gravita¬ 
tion  flashed  into  his  mind,  and  so  the  discovery 
was  made.  It  was  by  a  long  train  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  calculation,  founded  on  results  accumulat¬ 
ed  through  lu'odigious  toil  of  practical  astrono¬ 
mers,  that  Newton  fir.st  demonstrated  the  forc¬ 
es  urging  the  planets  tosvards  the  .Sun,  deter¬ 
mined  the  magnitudes  of  those  forces,  and  dis- 
covereil  that  a  force  follov.  ing  the  same  law  of 
variation  with  distance  urges  the  Moon  to¬ 
wards  the  Earth.  Tlidu  first,  we  may  suppose, 
came  to  him  the  idea  of  the  universality  of 
gravitation;  but  when  he  attempted  to  coru- 
l>are  the  magnitude  of  the  force  on  the  Moon 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  force  of  gravitation 
of  a  heavy  body  of  equal  mass  at  tlie  earth’s 
surface,  he  did  not  find  the  agreement  which 
the  law  he  was  liiscovering  required.  Not  for 
years  after  wouhl  he  publish  his  discovery  as 
made.  It  is  recounted  that  being  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  heard  a  pai»er 
read,  describing  geodesic  measurement  by  Pi¬ 
card,  which  led  to  a  serious  correction  of  the 
previously  accepted  estimate  of  the  earth’s  ra¬ 
dius.  This  was  what  Newton  required.  He 
went  home  with  the  result,  and  commenced 
his  calculations,  but  felt  so  much  agitated  that 
he  handed  over  the  arithmetical  work  to  a 
friend ;  then  (and  not  when,  sitting  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  he  saw  an  apple  fall)  did  he  ascertain  that 
gravitation  keefis  the  moon  in  her  orbit.” 


IN  THE  PINE  TREE  STATE. 

By  Bev,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

New  Sharon,  Maine,  Aug.  25, 18B4. 

My  last  letter  was  written  from  Mount  Des¬ 
ert,  and  closed  with  a  brief  reference  to  the 
Prohibitory  law,  which  for  the  last  three-and- 
thirty  years  has  made  the  name  of  Maine  fa¬ 
mous  over  the  wide  world.  Let  me  note  a  few 
of  my  personal  observations  as  to  the  workings 
of  a  law  which  demands  the  seizure  and  de¬ 
struction  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  exposed 
for  sale  as  a  beverage.  The  title  of  the  origin¬ 
al  “  Maine  law  ”  is  “An  act  for  the  stipjuvssion 
of  tipidiiKj  hotisex”  :  this  is  its  single  purpose. 

I  had  heard  before  that  the  law  was  badly  en¬ 
forced  in  the  city  of  Bangor,  and  my  observa¬ 
tions  there  (on  my  return  from  Mount  Desert) 
fully  confirmed  the  evil  reports.  AVithin  tw'o 
blocks  I  found  half  a  dozen  establishments, 
w’hieh  in  front  were  cigar-shops  or  sham  gro¬ 
ceries,  but  the  room  in  the  rear  was  a  drinking- 
saloon.  These  man-traps  scarcely  practice 
even  a  thin  disguise.  A  druggist  informed  me 
that  there  are  as  many  as  one  hundred  places 
in  which  grog  can  be  purchased,  and  a  police¬ 
man  confirmed  the  statement.  The  public  sen¬ 
timent  of  Bangor  does  not  seem  to  demand  the 
enforcement  of  Prohibition,  and  the  traffic  is 
winked  at  by  the  authorities.  If  Bangor  dances 
to  that  tune,  it  must  pay  the  fiddler. 

AA>  spent  two  days  in  beautiful  Portland,  en¬ 
joying  its  fine  drives,  clean  streets,  and  unri¬ 
valled  views  from  the  Observatory  over  the 
Casco  Bay  and  its  verdant  islands.  Portland 
is  the  most  picturesque  city  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  the  old  burial-ground  on  East 
Congress  street,  slumbers  the  sacred  dust  of 
Edward  PaiiKoit.  The  church  containing  his 
imlpit  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1866. 
The  name  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Payson 
Prentiss,  is  now  as  widely  lialloweil  in  the 
Christian  world  as  his  own  ;  they  are  both  as 
sure  of  lasting  remembrance  as  the  name  of 
Portland’s  native  son,  Henry  AA'^.  Longfellow. 

I  had  heard  such  conflicting  statements  in 
regard  to  the  workings  of  the  prohibitory  law, 
that  I  determined  to  examine  for  myself.  On 
my  first  evening  in  town,  I  explored  the  streets 
near  the  wharves,  occupied  by  .sailors  and  the 
rou.gher  classes.  After  diligent  search  I  dis¬ 
covered  one  eigai'-shop,  in  who.se  back  I’oom 
the  keeper  told  me  that  he  could  furnish  me 
with  the  “  craythur  ”  ;  but  liow  often  he  had 
been  raided  by  the  Sheriff,  lie  did  not  inform 
me.  One  thing  is  undeniable,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  no  nprtt  nnronrrah’d  drani-aliop  in  Port¬ 
land.  At  the  Falmouth  Hotel— where  I  stop¬ 
ped— there  is  a  bar  to  supply  tlie  liquor-lust- 
ings  of  the  gue.sts ;  but  it  would  reipiire  the  ex- 
idoring  genius  of  a  Stanley  to  find  it.  The 
city  Sheriff  toM  me  tliat  he  had  lately  made  a 
descent  on  the  hotel,  but  ciNuld  discover  no 
bar-keeper,  and  the  jiroprietor  denied  that  he 
was  responsible  lor  an}'  imblic  bar  on  the 
premises. 

On  Thursday  last  I  visited  the  C!lty  Hall  un¬ 
der  the  convoy  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Israel  P. 
AVarren,  tlie  editor  ot  the  “Christian  Mirror.” 
He  took  me  down  into  the  famous  basement- 
room  in  wliich  all  the  luiuors  which  are  seized 
by  the  Sheriff  are  stored.  There  I  feasted  my 
eyes  on  the  sight  of  the  “spirits  in  prison.”  I 
counted  about  seventy  casks  of  beer,  together 
with  a  marvellous  assortment  of  demijohns, 
bottles,  pitchers,  watering-pots,  cans,  and 
wash-tubs,  all  of  which  had  been  “nabbed” 
by  the  city  authorities  during  the  previous 
fortnight.  Around  the  floor  of  the  cellar  was 
a  gutter,  and  in  the  corner  was  a  large  hole  or 
pipe  leading  down  into  the  sewer.  The  deputy 
Sheriff  told  mo  tliat  at  seven  o’clock  there 
would  be  an  auto-ihi-fr  for  the  destruction  of 
the  heretics. 

Promptly  at  the  hour  I  was  there  with  Bro¬ 
ther  AA’arren  ami  my  .son.  As  I  had  never  wit¬ 
nessed  either  a  horse-race  ora  hanging,  I  was 
glad  to  see  tlie  exei-utioii  of  King  .Alcohol .  The 
Sheriff  put  on  a  long  blue  gown,  and  with  ham¬ 
mer  in  hand  lu'  smote  in  the  bung  of  a  barrel. 
The  liquor  spirted  in  a  foaming  stream  against 
the  wall,  and  ran  off  into  the  only  nnn-kolr 
that  I  saw  in  Portland.  AA'lthin  thirty  minutes 
the  executioner  had  made  clean  work  with  the 
seventy  casks,  and  the  bottles  and  pitchers  fol¬ 
lowed  suit  swiftly.  The  odor  of  the  beer  and 
whisky  would  have  made  a  New  Y'ork  .Alder¬ 
man  ililate  his  nostrils.  All  the  legal  .steps 
necessary  were  to  po.st  tho  amounts  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  liipiors  on  the  walls  of  the  Pity 
Hall  for  ten  days,  and  if  the  owner  could  not 
prove  that  they  were  not  “kept  for  unlawful 
.-tale,”  they  were  summarily  destroyetl. 

In  Portland,  tlierefore,  the  law  is  thoroughly 
eiil’orced  according  to  its  intent,  which  is  to 
“supiiress  tiiipling-houses.”  It  does  not  sup¬ 
press  all  of  them,  any  more  than  New  York 
liolicenien  supi>ress  all  the  thieving  ami  bur¬ 
glaries.  It  does  not  remove  drunkenne.ss  en¬ 
tirely  from  Portland,  for  the  City  Marshal 
told  me  that  he  had  made  ]4‘20arrest3  of  drunk¬ 
ards  within  the  last  year.  They  had  got  their 
liipior  clandestinely,  or  else  had  imported  it 
into  the  State  “to  order.”  For  the  law  does 
not  forbid  liquors  to  be  brought  in  for  private 
use,  provided  they  are  not  "for  liale."  Here  in 
this  village  of  New  Sharon,  not  a  drop  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor  is  expo.sed  for  sale,  outside 
of  a  drug  store.  This  is  true  of  most  of  the  ru¬ 
ral  districts  in  Maine.  Prohibition  works  ml- 
mirably  where  it  is  combined  with  moral  ef¬ 
forts  to  break  down  drinking  usages.  But  to 
rely  .solely  and  entirehj  on  civil  law,  wouhl  be 
as  absurd  as  to  rely  entirely  on  policemen  to 
lirotect  jiroiierty  when  no  one  was  taught  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  Sixth  Commandment. 

I  have  occiiiiied  so  much  of  my  sheet  with 
the  much  contested  question  of  the  hour,  that 
I  have  no  room  to  d(‘scribe  the  beauties  of  this 
pictiire.squo  region.  New  Sharon  is  the  Yan¬ 
kee  birthplace  of  some  of  my  faithful  flock 
whom  I  am  visiting  here.  It  lies  ne.stled  in 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Sandey  River,  a  few 
miles  from  Farmington  ;  the  .scenery  with  its 
soft  meadows  and  lofty  elms,  reminds  me  of 
the  valley  of  the  Housatonic  in  old  Berkshire. 
This  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  Alaine  in 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  jieople.  At  the  head  of  this  bright  little 
river  lie  the  Rauzeley  Lakes,  so  famous  as  a 
resort  for  fishermen.  From  yonder  hill  we 
can  see  tlie  AA’hite  Alountairis ;  Sadiileback  is 
also  in  full  view  to  the  .south. 

I  siient  a  very  jileasant  Sabbath  yesterday, 
addressing  the  congregation  of  Rev.  John  L. 
Hill,  an  able  young  minister  from  Scotland. 
His  “  canny  ”  -vvife  is  the  author  of  some  excel¬ 
lent  temperance  tales,  i.s.sued  in  Glasgow.  The 
peoiile  rode  to  church  from  the  whole  country¬ 
side,  and  over  the.se  glorious  green  hills  arch¬ 
ed  the  concave  of  heaven  in  its  clearne.ss. 
AVith  the  .Scenery  and  tho  citizens  of  Maine  I 
have  been  delighted.  Let  all  good  Christians 
pray  that  in  the  coming  Constitutional  elec¬ 
tion,  the  Pine-tree  State  may  stand  fast  to  its 
colors  as  the  representative  of  freedom  from 
the  desjjotic  dominion  of  the  dram-shop ! 


<Dut  UoolK  faille. 


The  Great  Aboument;  or,  Jebcts  Christ  ih  the  Out 
Testament.  By  William  H.  Thomson,  M.A.,  M.D. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1884. 

This  book  is  another  attempt  to  use  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
interest  of  Christian  Apologetics.  The  tltl 
well  expresses  the  author’s  view  of  them. 
These  constitute  “The  Great  Argument”  for 
Christianity.  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Oosiiels  is 
found  predicted  and  foreshadowed  in  “Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Old  Testament.”  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Me.ssianic  prophecy  is  the  source 
of  the  Strongest  of  the  arguments  to  be  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  we  should  hesitate 
to  call  it  “The  Great  Argument,”  lest  one 
should  suppose  that  the  prediction  was  a  great¬ 
er  argument  than  the  reality.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Gospels  present  vastly  stronger  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  Messlahship  of  Jesus  and  the 
truth  of  His  Religion,  than  Messianic  prophecy 
can  ever  give.  Still  further,  we  are  assured 
that  Messianic  jirophecy  centres  In  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Person  who  is  its  real  solution  and  ful¬ 
filment  ;  yet  we  should  hesitate  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  “Jesus  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,” 
lest  we  should  be  supposed  to  countenance 
the  errors  of  tho  older  Apologetics  in  reading 
New  Testament  conceptions  into  tho  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  AA’e  are 
persuaded  that  Dr.  Thomson  has  not  guarded 
himself  sufficiently  from  these  errors  of  the 
older  Apology.  If  he  had  expended  a  little 
time  in  the  study  of  tho  recent  books  on  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecy  which  have  come  from  the 
l>ress  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  he 
would  have  saved  himself  from  many  errors 
in  criticism  and  interpretation  which  seriously 
injure  the  usefulness  of  his  book. 

Tho  tone  of  tho  apologist  and  the  pleading 
of  the  homiletical  advocate,  pervade  the  book, 
rather  than  the  careful,  patient  investigation 
of  the  student  and  the  conscientious  work  of 
tho  devout  scholar.  One  sees  at  a  glance  that 
a  layman’s  hand  has  constructed  the  book, 
not  from  an  internal  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  from  an  external  and  me¬ 
chanical  use  of  such  material  as  was  ready  to 
his  hand.  The  style  is  rude  and  unpolished. 
There  is  a  homely  vigor  and  an  intense  ear¬ 
nestness  at  times  in  the  discussion  of  partleu- 
lar  themes  in  which  the  author  has  taken  siie¬ 
cial  interest ;  but  there  is  no  conceiition  of  the 
problem  as  a  whole,  no  grasp  of  the  theme, 
and  no  skill  in  its  organization  and  represent¬ 
ation. 

The  author  begins  with  an  Introduction 
which  is  little  more  than  a  di.splay  of  what  he 
does  not  know  about  tho  questions  of  Biblical 
criticism.  This  is  followed  by  six  chapters  de- 
vot(‘d  to  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  PonUiteuch, 
in  the  remarkable  order  - (1)  tho  promise  to  the 
patriarchs,  (2)  the  prophecy  of  Noah,  (3)  the 
Protevangelium,  (4)  the  prophecy  of  Jacob 
about  Judah,  (.5)  the  types  of  the  Pentateuch, 
(6)  the  prophet  like  Moses.  In  the.se  wo  have 
some  curious  .s])eciniens  of  exegesis. 

In  one  respect  the  book  is  fresh  and  vigorous 
throughout  namely  :  in  its  Orientalisms.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  Palestine  are  brought 
in  on  every  occasion,  sometimes  with  skilful 
and  happy  effect  and  shrewd  application,  but 
not  infrequently  with  purely  imaginary  utility, 
and  with  such  high  coloring  that  the  meaning 
is  obscured  rather  than  illustrated.  It  seems 
to  us  little  better  than  trifling  to  explain  tho 
ominous  passing  over  of  Ham  in  the  curse  of 
Noah,  and  its  visitation  upon  Canaan,  from 
the  Oriental  (‘ustom  of  giving  a  father  the 
name  of  his  son,  as  .Abu  Ismail  or  Abu  Isaac! 
AA  hat  evidence  is  there  that  Ham  was  ever  call¬ 
ed  Abu  Canaan  or  anything  like  it  ?  And  where 
do  we  find  anything  like  such  an  idea  in  text 
or  (‘ontext  ? 

In  the  iiromises  to  the  patriarchs.  Dr.  Thorii- 
Hon  si'ems  to  us  to  have  hardly  grasped  the  es¬ 
sential  ideas  that  und*‘rlie  them,  or  to  under¬ 
stand  their  diivelopnu'iit  in  the  organism  of 
Alessianic  prophecy.  Indeed  this  is  a  fault 
that  runs  throughout  the  book.  There  is  no 
afleqmite  realization  of  the  unity  and  vtiriety 
of  the  Mc.ssitinie  idea,  and  of  its  wondrous  do- 
veloiimeiit  towards  its  ultimate  realization  in 
tho  Messiah  of  history. 

The  story  of  Eden  and  the  first  sin  the  author 
reiiresents  as  symbolical,  and  he  does  not  stum¬ 
ble  in  denying  that  physical  death  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  fall,  and  in  claiming  that  the  fall 
of  man  accomplished  “the  destruction  of  his 
siiirit,”  which  is  as  bad  a  doctrine  as  it  is  erro- 
ni’ous  and  arbitrary  in  exegesis. 

The  remaining  six  chapters  discuss  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics;  (7)  tho  Hebrew  prophets  and 
the  Son  of  David,  (8)  the  Messianic  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  (tq  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  (10) 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  (11)  Messianic  prophecies 
in  the  Psalms,  (1‘2)  tho  iirophets  after  the  exile 
—an  order  which  is  as  strange  for  its  omissions 
ns  for  those  features  that  are  made  prominent ; 
which  is  as  eccentric  and  unnatural  as  one 
could  conceive  possible.  The  author  limits 
him.self  in  general  to  the  one  side  of  Messianic 
I)roi>hecy  that  which  has  a  more  Immediate 
reference  to  the  human  side  of  redemption 
in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Da¬ 
vid.  Ho  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
advent  of  Jehovah  is  another  side  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  idea  which  developes  along  with  the  hu¬ 
man  side,  and  that  tho  two  are  mutually  com¬ 
plementary,  and  culminate  alike  in  .Tesus 
Christ.  The  author  is  decided  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Rationalism  in  every  form,  and  yet  he 
neglects  altogether  imi>ortant  Messianic  iias- 
sages  which  even  Rationalists  .admit. 

The  book  is  devout,  and  contains  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  instruction  for  those  who  have 
no  other  source  of  information  ;  but  in  view  of 
the  recent  books  of  Delltzsch  and  Gloag,  one 
fails  to  .see  why  such  a  crude  and  ill-digested 
work  should  have  been  brought  before  the 
jiublic.  The  time  has  come  when  the  Me.ssi¬ 
anic  idea  should  be  treated  in  a  scientific  and 
a  .straightforward  manner,  free  from  the  en 
taiiglernents  of  Apologetics.  It  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  system  in  it.s  unity  and  variety,  in  its  de- 
veloimient  on  many  converging  lines  from  sim¬ 
ple  germs  to  the  grandest  of  all  events,  the 
.Advent  of  the  Me.ssiah  of  proidiecy  in  the 
field  of  history.  The  .scholar  who  will  present 
us  with  sufdi  a  system  of  Messianic  jiroidiecy, 
jiervafled  with  love  for  the  theme  itself,  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  it  in  all  its  jiarts,  will  do  a 
service  which  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  the  wholi;  (fiiristian  world. 

The  .September  Andover  Review— the  ninth 
issue —has  five  principal  articles,  viz ;  The  Es¬ 
chatology  of  the  Psalms,  by  J.  B.  Bittinger, 
T).D. ;  The  Ration.ale  of  Russian  Socialism,  by 
Rev.  Edward  Kirk  R.awson ;  BmMliism  and 
Christianity,  l>y  William  M.  Brvant;  Modern 
Glirnii.ses  of  .A.ssyrian  Art,  by  Prof.  John  Phelps 
Tayl  -r;  The  New  Psychology,  bv  John  Dewey. 
The  editorial  tojiics  are  Soi-ial  €las.se8  and  the 
Church  ;  The  Logic  of  Herrncneulica ;  The  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Skeptics.  The  ilepartments  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  and  Histori(‘al  Criticism,  and  of  Theologi¬ 
cal  and  Religious  Intelligence,  are  well  filled. 
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WHY  THERE  ARE  >0  VERY  AXCIENT 
REMAINS  IN  ROME. 

By  Eev.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Naples.  Aug.  y,  1«S4. 

Naples  is  full  of  iutere.st  to  those  who  love 
the  works  of  nature,  or  to  those  who  admire 
the  remains  of  antiquity.  Indeed  so  far  as  age 
Is  concerned,  Naples  is  three  centuries  older 
than  Rome  —  that  is,  three  centuries  before 
Rome’s  fabled  existence,  the  Old  town  (Paleap- 
©lis)  was  built  on  the  northern  margin  of  our 
unrivalled  bay;  and  this  Old  town,  centuries 
before  Rome  conquered  the  companion  cities, 
was  swallowed  ui>  by  the  New  town  (Neapolis) 
that  covered  the  ground  of  the  modern  Na¬ 
ples.  Yes,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  there 
was  here  a  flourishing  Greek  eommunity,  one 
of  the  many  which  studded  this  portion  of 
Magna  Greeia.  But  most  American  travellers 
who  come  to  the  Continent,  plan  their  journey 
80  as  to  end  at  Rome ;  for  not  only  do  they 
think  of  Rome  as  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  that  once  governed  the  world,  but  they 
believe  that  there  they  will  behold  the  ruins 
of  temples,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  triumph¬ 
al  arches,  and  other  architectural  remains  that 
are  amongst  the  oldest  in  Italy ;  and  they  do 
not  dream  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  come 
on  by  rail  six  hours  further,  where  there  is  the 
finest  museum  of  antiquitie.s  in  the  world,  and 
architectural  remains  far  older  than  those  of 
Rome.  I  say  nothing  now  of  the  natural  at¬ 
tractions  of  Nai>les  and  its  surroundings,  but 
I  merely,  in  passing,  call  attention  to  Naples 
and  vicinity  as  full  of  interest  in  an  anti(iue 
point  of  view. 

Those  who  look  upon  the  Roman  Forum  do 
not  see,  with  the  exi^eption  of  the  base  of  the 
Capitol,  any  remains  whatever  that  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era:  for  the 
few  remaining  columns  which  represent  for¬ 
mer  temples,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forum, 
belong  to  Vespasian’s  reign.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  temples  there  before  his  time,  but 
the  rebuilding  and  the  repairing  of  them,  after 
their  partial  (lestruction  in  the  strife  between 
his  adherents  and  those  of  Yitellius,  cau.se 
them  to  be  classed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
The  Arch  of  Titus  was  erected  to  his  memory 
after  his  death  by  his  brother  Domitian,  some¬ 
where  about  82  A.  D.  The  Colosseum,  still 
further  on,  but  visible  from  the  Forum,  was 
not  completed  until  the  year  80  X.  D.,  in  the 
reign  of  Titus.  Coming  back  on  the  other  side 
•f  the  Forum,  we  find  that  the  twin  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  whose  remains  form  a  part 
•f  the  Church  of  Sta.  Francesca  Romana,  was 
constructed  by  Hadrian,  ami  after  his  own 
plans.  Hadrian  did  not  begin  to  reign  until 
117  A.  D.  Next  are  the  huge  brick  ruins  of  the 
so-called  Temple  of  Peace,  but  in  reality  of  the 
Basilica  ConsUintine  the  Great ;  and  tiiis,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  temi>le  recently  uncov¬ 
ered,  is  the  newest  building  on  the  Forum. 
Then  comes  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
erected  al>out  15n  .V.  1).  a  building  which  wjis 
in  a  tolerable  .state  of  preservation  until  about 
350  years  ago,  when  it  was  i)lun<lered  of  its 
ornaments  by  the  Farne.se  Poik*,  Paul  III. 
There  are  many  other  bits  and  pieces  of  tem¬ 
ples  and  ruins  built  into  the  various  modern 
edifices  on  this  northern  side  of  the  Fomin, 
and  then  we  reach  the  .Vrch  of  Septimius  Sev- 
ems,  which  was  ero<ded  to  him  and  his  son  205 
X.  D.  The  column  of  Phocas,  one  of  the  later 
insignificant  little  emperors,  is  an  affair  of  the 
seventh  century. 

Thus  we  see  that  if  the  temples  and  arches 
of  triumph,  and  the  gigantic  Colosseum,  were 
completely  restored,  we  should  not  behold  in 
one  of  them  a  building  on  which  the  eyes  of 
the  AiKistle  Paul  rested.  Paul  was  executed 
under  Nero  about  07  or  08  A.  D.  I  know  of  but 
two  buildings  existing  to-day  within  the  walls 
of  Rome  which  doubtless  the  great  Apostle  did 
see,  and  those  are,  first,  the  Marcellus  Theatre 
(now  known  as  the  Ghetto),  erected  by  Augus¬ 
tus  ;  and  second,  the  so-called  Pantheon  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  whivdi  was  built  by  Marcus 
Agrippa  (Augustus’s  great  Minister  of  Public 
Works)  27  B.  C.  Indeed  so  few  of  the  very  an¬ 
cient  relics  of  the  past  have  been  left  in  and 
around  Rome,  that  Conybcare  and  Howson 
make  a  point  in  their  descriidion  of  Paul’s 
martyrdom  by  their  reference  to  the  Pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius  on  the  Via  Ostia,  just  outside 
of  the  walls  of  Rome,  when  they  say  “Among 
the  works  of  man,  that  Pyramid  is  the  only 
sur\dving  witne.ss  of  Paul’s  martyrdom.” 

The  question  may  arise.  How  was  it  possible 
(or  so  many  of  the  strong  and  solid  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Republican  [Kuiod  to  perish  in 
Rome,  even  before  the  half  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  of  what  remained  of 
the  monuments  erected  by  the  building  em- 
l>eror3  for  three  centuries  more,  why  have  we 
not  more  examples  in  the  Eternal  (Ity  ?  These 
questions  may  be  answered  thus  :  1,  many  of 
the  works  of  the  Republic  gave  place  in  the 
days  of  Augustus  to  the  great  architectural 
improvements  made  during  his  long,  peaceful, 
and  prosperous  reign.  The  example  given  by 
this  Emperor  was  followed  by  the  rich  patri¬ 
cian  during  his  day,  and  that  of  his  successor 
Tiberius.  In  the  days  of  Caius  Ca'sar  (Caligu¬ 
la)  there  w’ere  also  many  additions  to  Rome, 
and  at  his  death  the  destruction  of  certain 
buildings  occurred.  Claudius  Cu'sar  was  more 
distinguished  for  the  aijueduets,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  seaports,  and  other  useful  entiTprises, 
than  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  builder  in  the  third  (piar- 
ter  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  was  Nero.  He 
tore  down  and  he  built  up.  Costly  and  mag¬ 
nificent  palaces  did  not  suit  him.  He  burned 
the  Transitoria  Palace,  and  half  of  Rome  with 
it.  It  was  on  account  of  his  building  mania 
that  the  famous  “Golden  House”  was  erect¬ 
ed,  just  north  of  the  spot  where  Afterwards 
Vesjiasian  and  Titus  built  the  Flavian  Amphi¬ 
theatre.  Nero,  in  order  to  build  the  “  Golden 
House,”  destroyed  or  built  over  the  beauti¬ 
ful  villa  Mecenas,  the  patron  of  Virgil  and 
Horace.  In  turn  this  wonderful  palace  was 
torn  down  by  Vespasian  before  it  had  existed 
twenty  years.  The  Lake  of  Nero’s  garden  was 
draine<l,  and  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  which 
we  know  by  its  more  common  name  of  Coh^ae- 
iim,  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  and  finished  by 
his  son  Titus.  The  internal  troubles  of  Rome, 
which  preceded  the  entrance  of  Vespasian  as 
emi)eror,  resulted,  as  I  have  already  said,  in 
great  destruction  to  the  temples  on  the  Fo¬ 
rum,  and  hence  this  first  monarch  of  the  Fla¬ 
vian  family  had  the  honor  to  reiidify  and  to  re¬ 
pair  so  many  of  the  temples  and  other  public 
buildings.  His  sons,  Titus  and  Domitian,  were 
great  builders,  and  so  were  their  successors 
for  a  hundred  years.  Then  after  that  we  must 
add  to  the  list  of  architectural  beautifyers  of 
Rome,  Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla.  Helioga- 
lalus.  and  .Alexander  Severus.  After  these,  if 
we  excei»t  under  .\urelian  and  Ditxietian,  wc 
•  annot  count  many  additions  to  the  public  ed¬ 
ifices  until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Here  then  we  have  had  nearly  three  centuries 
of  building,  when  the  deepest  foundations  were 
dug,  and  the  most  .solitl  and  costly  materials 
used.  Humanly  sjieakiug,  they  ought  Coexist 
to-day  more  numerous,  and  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  the  temples  and  public  buildings  of 
Thebes  and  Karnak.  .And  this  leads  me  to 
the  answer  to  the  second  (piestion,  viz  ;  Why- 


have  not  more  of  the  public  edifices  and  splen. 
did  architectural  adornments  of  those  first 
three  centuries  of  emperor-builders  come  down 
to  us?  B\Ton  has  answered  the  question  in 
his  gra]>hic  way,  when  speaking  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  Rome  in  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold : 

“  The  Groth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 

Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilFd  city's  pride.” 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  investigations  of  his¬ 
tory  show  that  the  greatest  destruction  of  all 
came  not  from  the  “Goth,”  but  from  the 
“Christian.”  Of  the  four  great  invading  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  barbarians  from  the  North,  in  less 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  under  .Alaric,  Gen- 
seric,  Ricimer,  Vitiges,  and  Totila,  from  A.  D. 
410  to  546,  the  ruin  of  the  gieat  public  build¬ 
ings  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  that  by- 
Robert  Guistard  with  his  “Chri.stian”  Nor¬ 
mans.  He  surpassed  all  other  previous  invad¬ 
ers,  burning  the  city  from  the  so-called  “.Anto- 
nine  Column  ”  to  the  Flaminian  Gate  (near  the 
present  gate  of  the  Piazza  de  Popolo),  and 
from  the  Lateran  to  the  Caiiitol.  As  one  wri¬ 
ter  .says  of  these  Normans  under  Guiscard, 
“Besides,  they  ruined  the  Capitol  and  the  Co¬ 
losseum,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  Esijui- 
line.”  Then  the  large  public  edifices  and  mon¬ 
uments  became  for  centuries  the  strongholds 
of  the  great  Roman  families,  w-hence  they 
made  war  on  each  other.  When  the  Popes 
were  having  their  troubles  with  the  German 
emperors,  and  their  own  more  than  seventy- 
years’  contest  for  the  succession  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  the  work  of  destruction  from  neg¬ 
lect  was  very  groat.  Then  we  must  remember 
what  “Time”  and  “Flood”  did  to  hurry- on 
to  indistinct  decay  those  edifices  which  had 
once  been  the  pride  of  the  world.  In  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  centuries  it  is  recorded  that 
“  Earthquakes,  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  and 
the  famine  and  the  pestilence  of  which  they 
were  the  natural  precursors,  desolated  the  city. 
From  the  end  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  five  inundations  are  recorded, 
in  one  of  which  the  city  was  under  water  for 
several  days.”  In  the  fourteenth  century 
(1345)  occurred  an  inundation  of  Rome  by  the 
Tiber,  and  for  days  “  nothing  but  the  summits 
of  the  hills  remained  uncovered.”  Four  years 
after  this  the  city  was  desolated  by  a  fearful 
eartlnpiake. 

But  all  thes(“  natural  destroyers  were  far  infe¬ 
rior  in  their  work  to  the  “sons  of  the  Church.” 
In  15*27  Romo  was  so  fearfully-  besieged  and 
cruelly  iiillaged  by  the  Constable  Bourbon 
that,  as  Gibbon  said,  she  “suffered  more  than 
from  the  ravages  of  Geneseric,  A^itiges,  and 
Totila.”  The  building  of  new  churches,  and 
new  pai)al  and  cardinal  palaces,  required  ma¬ 
terials,  and  pop(\s  and  cardinals  vied  with  one 
another  in  making  (luarries  of  the  buildings, 
or  the  remains  of  buildings  left  by 

“  Tlio  (iotli,  .  .  .  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire.” 
From  the  time  of  Gregory  III.  (731  .A.  D.)  un¬ 
til  that  of  Urban  VIII.,  the  Barberini  Pope 
(1623  A.  1).),  every  Pope  who  held  the  office 
any  length  of  time  did  a  most  competent  work 
of  dc.struclion.  The  last  Pope  who  aided  to 
any  great  extent  in  destroying  ancient  public 
monuments,  was  .Alexander  VII.,  who  was  the 
Poiie  that  erected  the  (tohuinade  in  front  of 
St.  Peter’s.  In  addition  to  this  plundering, 
(luarrying,  and  destroying  by  the  “vicegerents 
of  Christ  on  earth,”  every  man  who  owned  ten 
feet  S((uare  of  land  in  Rome  did  not  hesitate  to 
burn  into  lime  the  statues  that  he  <lug  up  on 
his  ow-n  ground,  or  to  build  his  wall  with  the 
sculptured  friezes  which  he  might  find  within 
his  narrow  property. 

These,  then,  are  the  rca.sons  why  the  ancient 
temples,  secular  edifices,  and  other  architectu¬ 
ral  monuments,  are  so  comparatively  new  in 
Rome  (a  few  only-  dating  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  century),  and  why  also  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  ancient  remains  is  .so  short.  Nowhere 
is  the  les.son  of  the  little  duration  of  the  mon¬ 
uments  to  human  pride  and  vanity,  so  imi>ress- 
ive.  The  ambitious  emperors  of  Rome  Imilt, 
as  they  thought,  for  all  time;  but  (he  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
the  base  uses  to  which  some  of  their  once  cher¬ 
ished  works  of  art  haVe  fallen,  repeat  in  mel¬ 
ancholy  tones  “.All  is  vanity- !  ” 


.fiORE  VACATION  .lOTTINOS. 

.At  Ogdensburg  we  noticed  some  changes, 
notably  a  new  town  hall  worthy  of  tany  city. 
But  Ogdensburg  would  not  have  been  itself 
had  there  been  any  change  for  the  last  third  of 
a  century-  in  tin*  jia-storate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  Miller  .seems  not  to  be  any  older 
than  w  hen  tw-enty-one  years  ago  he  jinuched 
the  ordination  sermon  of  a  young  minister  w  ho 
is  fon^ed  by  thes<‘  figures  to  acknowledge  that 
he  is  older  in  yu'ars  and  experience,  although 
he  hopes  not  in  heart. 

.At  live  o’clock  P.  M.  we  take  the  beautiful 
steamer  Rothesay  for  the  Thousand  Islands, 
which  we  reach  just  as  the  twilight  begins; 
ainl  although  this  was  the  tenth  ride  through 
them,  they  never  looked  half  so  beautiful,  the 
beauty  rising  even  to  glory.  The  islands  are 
fast  filling  with  cottages,  and  from  many  of 
them  colored  lights  were  shining  out  w  ith  va¬ 
rious  designs;  and  the  great  hotels  at  .Alexan¬ 
dria  Bay,  the  Cro.ssman  and  Thousand  Island 
Houses,  were  also  brilliantly-  illuminated,  and 
so  all  the  w-ay  to  (fiayton  we  rode  as  through 
some  dreamland,  -some  region  of  romance. 

Five  years  hail  made  w-onderful  changes, 
and  nowhere  more  than  at  the  Thousand  Is¬ 
land  Park  on  Wellesley  Island.  This  associa¬ 
tion  has  a  thousanil  acres  on  the  south  end  of 
the  Island,  while  the  Presbyterians  have  ano¬ 
ther  thousand  on  the  north  eml,  calletl  We.st- 
minster  Park.  But  the  Presbyterians  do  not 
take  to  this  kind  of  life  as  <lo  the  Methodists. 
The  Park  hotel  was  just  completed,  and  is  all 
that  could  be  desircil— largi*,  airy,  clean,  and 
sightly,  well  furnished,  broad  halls,  good  rooms 
oiiening  out  on  broad  verandahs,  and  with  a 
good  table  w-ell  served,  having  the  air  of  rest 
about  it.  The  grounds  are  lai<l  out  as  if  rof)m 
was  plenty-  and  air  was  free,  and  so  that  every¬ 
one  may  have  a  sight  of  the  water.  Cottages 
are  rather  homes,  with  a  lawn  for  each,  and 
streets  are  bread.  There  is  not  so  much  of  the 
Chautau<}ua  about  the  management,  but  more 
of  rest  and  comfort.  X  new-  Tabernacle,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  30(K»,and  unlimited  staml- 
ing  capacity,  was  just  deilicati'd.  The  rage, 
however,  was  the  skating  rink,  which  dn-w- 
better  than  a  tirst-class  concert  at  the  Taber¬ 
nacle.  75a  lots  have  already  been  sold,  and 
cottages  are  going  up  on  every  hand.  Round 
Island  Park,  southeast  of  this, a  later  and  very- 
popular  enterprise,  stands  up  on  higher  ground 
and  has  a  fine  hotel,  and  is  well  covered  with 
cottages,  making  a  beautiful  sight  from  the 
river.  .An  early  morning  ride  on  the  beautiful 
new-  steamer  8t.  Law-rence  was  no  less  enchant¬ 
ing  than  that  of  the  evening,  and  we  took  in  as 
large  a  (lrau.ght  as  possible  of  the  beautiful 
view-  and  the  i>ure.  cool  air,  loth  to  leave  the 
glorious  river  at  Caiie  Vincent. 

We  always  come  back  to  the  Genesee  Valley 
with  delight,  ami  more  than  ever  were  w-e  per¬ 
suaded  that  Cue  view-  from  the  hill  as  we  rode 
into  Livonia  w  as  one  of  the  finest  in  tlie  land. 
Here  was  the  best  tield  of  corn  we  had  seen, 
and  here  also  is  a  model  country  church,  with 
one  of  the  best  of  pastors.  Couesus  Like  has 
become  (juite  a  resort,  particularly  for  Roohes- 
terians ;  but  after  the  St.  Liwrence.  it  failed  to 
impress  us  as  it  otherw  ise  wouM.  The  hills  of 


old  Steuben  looked  good  to  us,  as  did  other  old 
friends  in  that  region.  Rev.  Charles  M.-  Liv¬ 
ingston  has  done  a  good  work  with  the  church 
at  Campbell,  which  still  holds  first  rank  in  the 
Presbytery-  of  Steuben  for  benevolence  and  for 
the  attendance  of  the  young,  89  per  cent,  of  its 
Sunday'-school  having  been  at  church  last  Sun¬ 
day.  This  church  has  met  with  a  very-  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Leandcr  Sutherland. 
He  was  too  modest  a  man  to  accept  the  office 
of  elder,  though  being  often  elected  to  it.  but 
was  a  model  tru.stee,  doing  the  Lord’s  business 
as  his  own.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
these  were  the  w-ords  of  the  w-ise ;  and  his  judg¬ 
ment,  not  hastily-  formeil,  was  always  sound. 
Perfect  in  his  integrity,  public-spirited,  and 
universally  esteemed  and  trusted,  he  was  as  a 
balance-wheel  in  the  church  and  town,  and  his 
loss  is  everywhere  felt. 

.A  visit  in  Elmira  found  the  city  still  mourn¬ 
ing  for  Dr.  Knox.  l^r.  Cowles  yet  presides 
over  the  College  w  ith  w-isdom  and  power.  He 
supiilied  the  Emmanuel  Church  of  Milwaukee 
a  month  of  his  vacation.  The  outlook  for  the 
next  college  year  is  good.  Miss  S.  L.  Chap¬ 
man  of  New  York  city,  of  whom  they  have 
high  hopes,  is  to  take  the  position  of  lady 
principal;  Miss  S.  F.  Pellett  of  Smith  College 
will  take  the  chair  of  Greek,  and  Miss  Lxnder- 
er  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn.,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  France,  will  teach  French.  Important 
additions  to  the  furnishing  and  apparatus  of 
the  College  have  been  made.  The  new  pastors 
of  Elmira  are  gaining  a  strong  hold  on  the 
people.  Mr.  Spooner  of  the  Lake-street  Church 
holds  on  through  August, while  the  First  Church 
is  closed  for  repairs. 

At  Bath  we  miss  the  stahvart  form  and  royal 
heart  of  our  lamented  brother.  Dr.  Platt.  Only 
now  that  he  is  gone  i*an  his  work  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  the  seed  is  sown  for  some  one 
yet  to  harve.st.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret 
that  Mr.  Stewart  of  Auburn  could  not  accept 
the  call  from  this  church.  Here  is  a  good  field 
and  a  great  w-ork  for  the  right  man. 

A  visit  to  the  Soldiers’  Home  shows  marked 
improvements  on  the  grounds  since  we  describ¬ 
ed  the  institution  in  The  Evangelist.  There 
an*  now  571  inmates  at  the  Home,  101  of  w-hom 
are  in  the  hosi)ital.  Dr.  Dobson  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  hosiutal,  where  everything  is  neat 
ami  airy  and  <‘heerful,  and  the  men  lack  no¬ 
thing  of  care  and  comforts.  We  met  here  an 
ohl  Geneseo  Academy  boy  who  has  since  be¬ 
come  noted  as  an  artist,  and  now-  is  paralyzed, 
who  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  care. 
It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  old  vet¬ 
erans  at  roll-call  and  at  tea.  Every  seat  in  the 
dining  hall  was  full,  and  some  had  to  wait  for 
a  second  talile.  The  State  has  approiuiated 
S50,000  for  a  new  barracks  and  for  an  addition 
to  the  hospital.  All  the  inmates  are  disabled, 
and  fleaths  are  frequent;  but  for  the  last  tw-o 
months  none  have  died,  which  is  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  Our  admiration  for  this  institu¬ 
tion  was  greatly  advanced  by  this  visit. 

Wheeler. 


HR.  PIIRANER  ON  HIS  TRAVEES-lII. 

steamer  .\neon. 

queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Aug.  2, 1884. 

Di’ar  Eroitiji'IM :  My  last  letter  was  from 
Victoria  on  Viint'ouver’s  Ishind.  That  ishind 
belongs  to  (ireat  Britain,  though  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  pjirt  of  the  United  States.  As  it 
is,  w-e  cannot  now-  reach  our  purchase  in  .Alaska 
without  passing  through  English  w-aters,  ex¬ 
cept  by  an  outside  passage  by  w-ay  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean.  This  would  rob  the  trip  to  Alaska 
of  its  siiecial  charm,  w  hich  is  found  in  the 
(piiet  w-aters  ami  beautiful  scenery  of  this 
great  archipelago.  Had  Mr.  Polk  as  President, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  as  his  Secretary  of  State, 
in  1846,  stood  firm  for  54“  40',  we  w-ould  doubt 
less  have  secured  our  claim  and  had  possession 
of  Vancouver’s  Island  to-day,  and  so  had  fred 
and  uninterrupted  access  to  our  newly-acquir¬ 
ed  ]>os.se.ssions  in  .Alaska— not  that  the  island 
has  any  very  great  value  in  itself,  but  the  wa¬ 
ters  which  are  about  it,  the  control  of  which 
goes  with  it,  are  of  very  great  imiiortance. 
The  island  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  and 
contains  an  area  of  about  18,(K)0  .S(iuare  miles. 
It  lies  along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia, 
and  is  sejiarated  from  the  main  land  by  the 
w-aters  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  The  surface  of 
the  island  is  mountainous,  and  for  tlie  most 
liart  ro('ky ;  comparatively  but  a  small  part  of 
the  laml  is  adaided  to  cultivation.  The  Island, 
however,  contains  a  few-  fine  farms,  upon  w  hich 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  apples,  peai’s,  and 
plums,  are  especially  tiroductive. 

Waiting  (or  our  steamer  at  Victoria,  w-e  vis¬ 
ited  the  various  points  of  interest  in  that,  eity 
and  its  surroundings.  The  Esipiimalt — where 
the  British  siiuadron  which  is  kept  in  these 
waters  lies  at  anchor,  and  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  building  extensive  dock.s— the  Royal 
Gorge,  the  Government  buildings,  and  Beacon 
Hill,  are  the  chief  points  of  interest.  The  out¬ 
look  from  this  latter  place  is  extensive  and  ex- 
i^eedingly  fine.  The  si^enery-  here,  and  imhied 
all  the  way  from  Tacoma  to  A’^ictoria,  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  Lake  George  and  the  bolder  scen¬ 
ery  of  the  Hudson,  except  that  many  of  the 
mountain  i>eaks  which  are  con.stantly  in  sight 
are  caj»i)ed  with  perpetual  smnv.  Losing  sight 
of  Mts.  Hood,  .A(lams,  and  St.  Helen’s,  Tacoma 
or  Alt.  Rainii-r  and  Alt.  Baker  come  into  view, 
ami  are  to  be  seen  from  this  island.  Notw-ith- 
stamling  the  proximity  of  tlie  snow  mountains, 
tlie  climate  of  A’ictoria  is  .said  to  be  mild  in 
AA’intcr.  It  is  certainly  pleasant  and  brairing 
in  Summer.  Hence  this  island  is  becoming  a 
favorite  Summer  resort  for  the  residents  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  iioimlation  of  A’'ictoria 
is  about  composed  of  English,  Scotch, 

Canadians,  Chlne.se,  ami  Indians,  with  a  few- 
A'ankees  .scattered  in  among  them.  There  is, 
however,  but  little  enteriuise  among  tlie  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Government  and  a  few- leading  cor- 
liorations  seem  to  have  everything  in  charge, 
and  enterprises  which  in  the  “States”  w-ould 
be  conducted  liy  individual  capital,  here  de¬ 
pend  upon  Government  aid  and  direction. 
There  are  no  manufactories  and  no  leading 
industries.  The  city  is  largidy  sustained  by- 
visitors  and  by  expenditures  made  liy  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Such  is  the  lack  of  general  enter- 
pri.se,  indeeil,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
here  are  restive  under  their  pre.sent  political 
relations,  and  desirous  of  union  with  the 
United  States.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
value  of  this  island  and  haiVior  as  a  centre  tor 
the  Pacific  and  Ea.stcrn  trade,  lias  had  mm  h 
to  do  with  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
liailroad,  w  hich  is  expected  to  prove  a  .strong 
bond  of  union  between  the  Canadian  States 
and  British  Columbia  and  the  Island  of  A’an- 
couver’s,  and  so  allay  the  uneasiness  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  w  hich  very- evidently  exist. 

The  court,  wliich  was  in  .session  while  our 
company-  w-as  in  A'ictoria,  and  w-hich  was  con¬ 
ducted  after  the  English  fashion,  furnished  a 
novelty  for  .some  of  our  excursion  ptirty-.  Fiv»* 
Judges  upon  the  bench,  together  with  the 
barristers  wearing  their  large  white  wig.sand 
bands  and  black  gow-ns,  furnished  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  reminder  tliat  we  w-ere  in  the  (Queen’s 
dominions.  Judge  Aliller,  who  is  the  senior 
Justice  of  our  Supremo  Court  at  AVashington, 
who  with  his  family  constitute  a  part  of  our 
company  to  .Alaska,  was  invited  to  take  a  seat 
with  the  Judges,  which  he  did,  and  to  our 
.Vmerican  eyes  api>eared  sufficiently  dignified 
without  the  wig  and  band,  though  he  is  not 
unaccustomed  to  the  gown.  A'ictoria  has  tw-o 


Presbyterian  churches.  The  pastor  of  St.  .An¬ 
drew’s  (Rev.  Mr.  Stephens)  gave  us  a  very  cor¬ 
dial  welcome,  and  invited  some  of  the  ministers 
of  our  party  to  occupy  his  juiliut,  in  case  we 
should  remain  in  Victoria  over  the  Sabbath. 
The  other  Presbyterian  churcli,  which  has 
been  for  many  years  ministered  to  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Reid  (the  father  of  our  excellent  home  mis¬ 
sionary-  at  Port  Townsend),  is  now-  vacant, 
though  awaiting  with  expectation  the  arrival 
of  a  pastor  from  Scotland. 

.After  spending  three  days  in  A’ictoria,  we 
were  glad  to  see  the  Ancon  steaming  into  port 
to  take  us  up  and  bear  us  on  our  journey. 
Yesterday  afternoon  we  came  on  board,  and 
at  8  o’clock  P.  AI.,  .Aug.  1st,  found  ourselves 
afloat,  and  on  our  way  to  Alaska.  AA’e  have  a 
goodly  company  of  about  seventy-five  p.assen- 
gers,  among  whom  are  six  clergymen  and  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  including  President 
Bieknell,  who  have  been  in  attendance  upon 
the  Educational  Conxention  at  Aladison.  The 
trip  is  expected  to  occupy  three  w-eeks,  during 
w-hich  time  we  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
communication  with  those  at  home— without 
letters  or  new-spapers.  This  particular  feature 
of  the  prospect  is  not  attractive,  though  w-e 
hope  to  have  other  view-s,  and  to  pass  through 
other  scenes  of  interest  sufficient  to  justify-  the 
sacrifice.  AA’ilson  Phraser. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  working  (firlti  of  Boston.  It  has  seemed 
good  to  Air.  Carrol  D.  AA’right  that,  amid  his 
other  multiform  statistical  labors,  he  should 
bestow  upon  the  w-orking  girls  of  the  city  a 
degree  of  attention  comniensui-ate  w-ith  their 
number  and  importance.  This  he  has  done 
with  an  extent  and  thoroughness  of  research 
never  before  attempted  for  this,  if  forany  large 
city  in  this  country.  To  ascertain  the  condi¬ 
tions  attending  and  surrounding  the  20,(XK> 
working  girls  of  Boston,  has  been.  Air.  AA'right 
says,  “  the  desire  of  the  Bureau  for  some  y-ears, 
but  other  lines  of  imiuiry  have  prevented  until 
last  year,  w-hen  a  very  thorougli  and  searching 
investigation  w-as  commenced.” 

It  w-as  deemed  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  ascertain  the  history-  of  1032  girls, 
which  Avas  done  by  personal  inquiry-  at  their 
homes  in  all  iiarts  of  the  city,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  where  they  were  almo.st  invariably-  found. 
The  information  is  given  under  the  six  heads 
of  social  condition :  occupations,  hours  of  la¬ 
bor,  physical  and  .sanitary  condition,  economic 
condition,  and  moral  condition. 

Under  social  liondition  all  but  155  of  the  1632 
girls  w-ere  found  living  w-ith  their  parents  in 
comfortable  homes,  or  in  the  homes  of  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  This  fact  is  con.sidered  to 
speak  w-(*ll  for  the  condition  and  habits  of  girls 
in  shops  and  stores,  and  also  show-s  how  it  is 
that  so  many  of  them  live  with  the  meagre 
wages  they-  often  get,  [)arents  and  relatives 
making  up  for  the  stinginess  of  employers. 
Among  the  155  minority,  w-ith  only-  tlieir  w-ages 
to  depend  on,  many  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
and  suffering  are  reported. 

Concerning  occupations:  At  tlie  time  the 
investigation  w-as  made,  the  1032  girls  were 
of  course  filling  as  many  pla<‘es,  and  fifty  per 
cent,  of  them  had  never  been  in  but  one  occu¬ 
pation,  w-hile  for  the  wiiole  number  the  aver¬ 
age  has  been  two  occupations  for  eacli.  Of  all 
the  women  and  girls  in  shops,  85  ]>er  cent,  of 
them  do  their  ow-n  housew-ork  and  sewiiyg, 
w-holly  or  in  part,  on  w-hich  Air.  AV right  re¬ 
marks  “No  stronger  evidmice  of  the  essen¬ 
tially  home  character  of  our  working  girls 
could  be  adduced.”  To  show  that  our  Boston 
girls  are  not  migratory,  a  table  is  given,  from 
which  it  api>ears  that  84  per  cent,  of  the  svhole 
time  the  1632  have  b(‘en  at  w-ork,  lias  been 
passed  in  Bo.ston.  An  interesting  table  is  that 
showing  all  the  different  oecujiations,  number¬ 
ing  71,  and  the  average  number  of  years  the 
girls  have  worked  in  ea<*h.  Of  hours  of  lalior, 
little  need  be  .said,  as  the  time  is  generally 
from  .seven  or  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  at 
night.  The  health  and  sanitary  condition  is 
given  in  six  tables  of  figures,  and  is  inqiortant 
scientifically,  Imt  of  less  interest  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  economic  or  wage  question  is  ('Xtensive- 
ly  tabulated,  but  brielly  told,  tlie  average  in¬ 
come  of  Bo.ston  working  girls  from  all  earn¬ 
ings  is  S5.17.  But  this  gives  no  idiai  of  the 
straits  to  w-hicli  many  are  naluced,  for  w-hilc 
some  make  $16  or  more  a  week,  others  giq  but 
the  merest  pittance,  as  for  instance;  75  cents 
for  making  a  frock  coat,  -26  cents  per  hundn-d 
for  machine  button-holes.  5  cents  a  pair  for 
overalls,  for  llannel  shirts  75  emits  per  dozen, 
and  so  on.  throiigli  a  score  of  occupation^,  in 
w-hich  t he  utmost  that  girls  can  earn  is  SI. .56 
to  S2.66  i>erweek.  Sucli  girls,  if  w-ithout  pa¬ 
rents  or  other  friends  to  heli>  them,  are  report¬ 
ed  as  suffering  piteously,  living  days  on  bread 
without  butter,  often  losing  meals  and  going 
to  l)ed  w-itliout  sui>per.  Alany  instances  of 
such  suffering  are  given  in  detail.  It  would 
help  one’s  feelings  to  s(>e  the  enqiloycrs  of 
such  girls  (‘ompellml  to  try  tlieir  hard  fare  for 
a  Aveek  or  t  wo. 

The  moral  question  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance,  because  it  lies  nearer  tlmti  either  of 
the  others  to  tlie  .sensibilities  and  social  i>osi- 
tion  of  the  20,036  w-orking  girls  of  B'lston.  In 
opening  this  topic  Air.  AVright  recognizes  a 
lurking  sentiment,  often  carelessly  uttered, 
that  “  sliop  girls  are  an  immoral  class,”  and 
says  “  It  is  often  very  llipi>antly  bandieil  about 
that  when  a  girl  set>ks  employment,  slie  is 
obliged,  if  she  Avould  get  high  Avages,  to  be¬ 
come  the  inthnnle  friend  of  the  iiroprietor  or 
head  of  the  establishment.”  To  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  these  damaging  insinua¬ 
tions,  Air.  AVright  claims  to  have  made  the  in¬ 
vestigation  as  extendeil  and  searcliing  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  th(‘  aid  of  all  tho.se  best  informed 
and  in  the  best  iiosition  to  give  testimony,  and 
his  summing  up  is  “  that  the  working  girls  are 
as  respectable,  as  moral,  and  as  virtuous  as  any 
class  of  women  m  our  community,  and  are 
making  as  heroic  a  struggle  for  existence  as 
industry-  and  integrity  could  do,”  and  he  asks 
for  them  the  sympathy-  and  respect  of  all  who 
love  good  order,  hone.st  lives,  and  industrious 
habits.  As  to  tlieir  dressing  so  well  as  many 
of  them  do,  it  is  enough  to  knoAv,  w  hat  is  clear¬ 
ly  stated,  that  not  a  few  of  tliese  girls  live  at 
homo  with  parents  in  easy  circumstances,  but 
jirefer  to  earn  the  moru'y  for  their  clothes,  and 
doing  so,  think  it  nobody’s  business  how-  well 
they-  dress. 

The  foregoing  is  conden.soil,  as  intelligibly 
as  possible,  from  l:)3  octax-o  jiages,  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  go  still  further.  This 
thorough  and  just  defence  of  Boston’s  working 
girls  may  .serx-e  also  for  the  vindication  of  the 
same  cla.ss  of  girls  in  New-  York  and  other  cit¬ 
ies,  where  no  inquiry  of  a  like  character  has 
been  attemi>ted. 

The  Lowell  School  of  Design,  a  branch  of  the 
Institute  of  Technoiogy,  is  a  recent  thing,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  intere.sting  in  its  methoiJs  of 
work  of  any-  branch  of  industrial  education  in 
our  country.  It  is  a  sehool  in  xvhicli  is  tauglit 
original  designing  in  wall  hangings,  oil  cloths, 
cai'iiets,  prints,  &>•.,  for  wliich  w-o  have  depend¬ 
ed  cliietly  or  wliolly  on  European  skill.  Be¬ 
yond  question  we  have  natix-e  talent  in  this  di¬ 
rection  whicli  may  be  so  cultivated  and  em¬ 
ployed  as  to  become  a  vast  rcsimrce  to  the 
country,  besides  opening  a  new  and  desirable 
opiiortuuity  for  the  skilled  labor  of  .American 


young  men  and  women.  The  school  will  open 
Sei)t.  29,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Charles 
Kastner. 

An  Oihnm  Den  (or  natix-o  w-liite  citizens  is 
not  a  x-ery  iileasant  discox-ery-  for  Boston. 
Chinese  opium  “joints”  hax-e  been  no  sur¬ 
prise,  for  it  is  natix-e  to  them.  Nor  is  tlie 
opium  habit,  as  an  isolated  vice,  a  new  thing; 
but  a  house  centrally  situated,  xvith  apart¬ 
ments  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  xvitli  a  large 
and  profitable  patronage  by-  opium  cliew-ers 
and  smokers,  is  a  nox-el  and  startling  discov¬ 
ery,  view-ed  as  a  fashionable  resort  for  Bos¬ 
ton’s  youn.g  men  and  w-omen.  It  is  not  .sup- 
liosed  to  have  been  of  long  standing,  but 
xvhether  it  can  be  sujipressed  by  any  existing 
law,  is  doubtful. 

Cini.stUntionnl  Prohibition,  though  little  talk¬ 
ed  about  of  late,  is  not  a  forgotten  thing  in  tliis 
State.  The  friends  of  the  measure  haxe  it  in 
hand,  and  are  getting  ready  for  an  active  Fall 
cami)aign.  Tliey  have  engaged  the  services  of 
Hon.  J.  B.  Finch  of  Nebraska  for  six  months, 
beginning  Sejit.  loth,  and  have  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  to  all  friends  of  the  cause,  asking  them  to 
second  the  work  of  Air.  Finch  by-  their  xolun- 
teer  efforts.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  man¬ 
agers  to  haxe  the  subject  of  Constitutional 
prohibition  faithfully-  presented  to  excry  toxvn 
in  the  State.  More  hope  of  success  is  enter¬ 
tained  than  la.st  year,  xvhen  the  measure  had 
to  xvork  against  a  head  tide  of  lliiuor  politics, 
under  the  lead  of  a  not  x-ery  pure  and  friendly- 
administration. 

The  Ma.'isnehnsetts  Leglshitnre  at  its  late  ses¬ 
sion  repealed  the  laxv  providing  for  an  annual 
election  sermon,  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Com- 
monxxealth.  .At  the  same  se.ssion  it  provided 
for  the  elementary  use  of  hand  tools  in  the 
public  schools;  (or  the  api>ointment  of  an 
educated  female  iihysician  in  State  lunatic 
hospitals;  for  the  establishment  of  a  reforma¬ 
tory- for  male  ju-isoners;  gax-e  to  married  xvo- 
men  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  seiiarate 
property  by-  will  or  deed;  ordered  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  homa'opathic  hospital  for  the 
insane  at  AA’est borough ;  ordering  that  the 
qualification  and  admission  of  attorneys  at 
law  apply  to  women  tlie  same  as  to  ’men  ;  and 
providin.g  that  no  doors  of  any  building  where¬ 
in  operati\-es  are  employ-ed  be  so  fastened  as 
to  prevent  free  egrcs.s — xvith  the  exception  of 
the  first  item,  all  to  the  credit  of  the  assembled 
wi.sdom. 

liostot)  shigs  the  iiraises  of  her  blessed  east 
xvinds,  the  mercury  here  last  AA’ednesday  not 
rising  abox-e  76°,  while  in  many-  toxvns  in  New 
Hanqishire  and  Vermont  thermometers  indi¬ 
cated  it2°,  99°,  166°.  and  in  the  town  of  Rumney 
102°.  Puritan. 

AUR.  2:l.  1884. 


t»LB  CROAVN  POINT,  N.  Y. 

The  name.of  Crown  Point  came  from  being  a 
point  on  Lake  Champlain  comprising  English 
crown  lands.  These  lands  w-ere  long  hehl  by 
some  lords  or  ladies  of  the  British  Government, 
cri-ating  a  difflcuity  about  titles  to  the  soil,  un¬ 
til  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Air.  King 
of  Aibany,  N.  V..  purchased  the  tract  of  Eng¬ 
lish  heirs,  and  so  gave  a  good  title  to  settlers. 
Prior  to  this.  Crown  Point  xvas  familiarly-  call¬ 
ed  Algicrs.and  the  squatters  there  wiq-e  named 
Algerine.s — doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  pilfer¬ 
ing  habits  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  xvhich 
caused  the  adjacent  i»eople  of  IJridport  and 
Shoreham  in  A’erniont  to  make  barracks  and 
l>ut  Canada  thistle  hay  on  top  of  them  and  of 
their  stacks  to  jirevent  their  being  carried  off. 
This  was  aiso  about  the  time  Decatur,  that  fa¬ 
mous  old  commodore  of  the  .American  navy, 
with  the  old  ship  (!onstitution,  was  chastising 
.Algiers  and  re.scuing  .American  merchant  .sea¬ 
men  from  the  white  slavi-ry  of  the  barbarous 
Algerines,  that  with  their  little  gunboats  were 
wont  to  capture  and  plunder  merchant  vo.ssels 
off' their  coast,  and  subject  our  sailors  to  worse 
than  .African  servitude.  So  by  a  natural  allu¬ 
sion  the  Crown  Pointers  w-cre  nicknamed  Al¬ 
gerines— a  name  tiiey  xvoiild  noxv  resent,  in 
their  prosperity,  even  beyond  adjacent  towns 
of  A’ermont. 

However  the  name  aro.se,  whether  of  jdace 
or  i-eoide,  tlie  Point  was  the  site  of  the  «>arlie.st 
Euro] lean  fort  in  this  part  of  .America.  The 
old  French  fort  erectivl  by  Francis  the  First 
(some  books  .say  Frederic)  in  1731,  was  a  mere 
earth  iimund  or  redoubt  called  the  French  fort. 
It  was  vei  v  easily  assaulted  and  ascended  in 
battle,  much  like  th«'  earth  mounds  now  exist¬ 
ing  at  Alarietta,  ().,  the  knoxvn  works  of  the 
French  and  Indians.  .At  Alarietta  there  is  on 
the  level  plateau  between  the  Ohio  and  AIus- 
kiiigum  Rivers  a  conical  mound  twenty-live 
feet  high  (now  enclosed  in  the  cemetery),  a 
gift  of  Israel  Putnam  upon  condition  that  the 
mound  be  never  exhumed  or  dug  into,  as  pos¬ 
sibly  it  was  an  Indian  grave  structure  as  well 
as  an  Indian  lookout  in  case  of  hostilities  ex¬ 
isting  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

But  to  return  to  the  ('rown  Point  fort.  The 
English  flirt  erected  after  the  old  Frem-li  AVar 
under  Gcorgus  Ri-x  III.,  as  the  walls  of  one 
barrack  are  inscribed,  was  a  substantial  stone 
fort,  xvith  ma.s.sive  w-alls  and  an  underground 
water-way  to  tlie  bay,  named  Biilw-aggy  Bay, 
wliere  the  Lake  widens  to  the  width  of  nearly 
three  miles  across,  north  of  the  Point  and  fort. 
One  barrack  has  walls  [iretty  well  preserved. 
The  fort  ground  now  belongs  to  the  Crown 
Point  Iron  Conqiany,  with  the  rc.servation  that 
the  remains  of  the  old  fort  remain  intact  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  touch  of  time,  that  xvastes  all  hu¬ 
man  works.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  restriction 
xvas  not  earlier  laiil  on  tin*  ruins,  befon*  the 
vandal  liands  of  men  iiad  carried  off  many  of 
the  stones  well  hewn  and  shaiied  by  British 
masons  in  its  erection.  .Ages  hence  these  ruins 
would  liave  been  monuments  of  history-  as  old 
as  175!i,  when  the  fort  was  built.  This  fort  xvas 
taken  by  Gen.  Warren,  with  a  detachment  of 
twelve  men,  in  1775,  about  the  time  Gen.  Ethan 
Allen  took  Ticonderoga  fort  in  the  .American 
Rex-olution.  It  is  authentically  stateil  that 
this  fort,  whii-h  cost  ox-er  a  million  of  doilars, 
was  never  the  scene  of  a  single  battle  of  any 
moment,  and  that  only  a  man  or  tw-o  ever  fell 
there,  being  shot  by  the  Indians. 

The  old  French  fort  grounds  are  now  owned 
by  Deacon  Samuel  Aliirdock,  a  jirosperous 
farmer,  who  has  often  allow-cd  curiosity  and 
money  hunters  to  dig  at  jileasure  in  search  of 
hidden  treasures,  on  the;  sole  condition  that 
they  will  carry  off  all  the  money  they  can  find. 
This  curiosity  was  «.‘xcited  by  some  boys  once 
finding  on  the  shore  jiroiiaVily  washed  out  of 
.some  grax-e  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  in  gold,  that 
had  been  doubtless  buried  xvith  some  officer  or 
pcr.son  in  the  sand.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  French  or  British  could  not  carry 
on  their  retreat  all  the  gold  that  c-ige  afforded 
a  small  army  or  garrison. 

Crown  Point  is  noxv  a  large  toxvnship  of  more 
than  ten  miles  square,  studded  xvith  villages 
siicli  as  the  Holloxv,  Buck’s,  Ironvllle,  Ham- 
mondville,  and  .so  on.  It  is  most  remarkable 
for  its  superior  iron  ore  beds,  extensively  work¬ 
ed  and  exported  by  the  forges  and  furnaces  of 
the  (Jrowii  Point  Iron  Company,  who  have  ex- 
pendcfl  millions  from  lir.st  to  last,  their  w-orks 
including  a  railway  to  the  mines.  Crown  Point 
xvas  first  opened  to  business  in  1818  by  Col.  Job 
li.  Howe,  then  a  resident  of  Shoreham,  AT.  He 
xvas  folloxved  by  Deacon  Allen  Penlield  of  Pit.s- 
ford,Vt.,in  1819;  by(,'harles  F.  Hammond  and 
his  brother,  John  C.  Hammond,  in  1821— all  of 


xx-hom  rest  from  their  labors  in  the  cemeteries 
of  the  townshij),  and  their  good  deeds  lix-e  af¬ 
ter  them,  xvhilc  their  sons  have  followed  after 
their  xx-ays  of  xveli-doing.  The  religious  histo¬ 
ry  of  this  place  must  be  ileferred  till  a  future 
opportunity.  This,  too,  is  rich  as  the  “gold  of 
Ophir.”  Saxiitel  Stobrs  Howe. 


I»R.  NEAVMAN  HALL  AT  SARATOGA, 

(The  following  note  touching  Nowman  HaU's 
lirst  services  during  the  present  visit,  roacheil  us  a 
little  too  late  for  last  week’s  impression. — Er>.  Ev.] 

'This  grand  man  and  minister  preached  his 
lir.st  sermons  of  this  his  third  visit  to  America, 
in  this  village  yesterday.  In  the  morning  1560 
to  1600  people  croxvded  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  church  in  exery  part.  Dr.  Hall  alluded,  in 
opening,  to  his  former  visits,  and  to  the  xx-arni 
reception  accorded  him.  He  said  he  had  then 
jireached  xvideiy,  and  each  sermon  had  been 
folloxved  by  a  collection  to  raise  the  American 
contingent  of  t3.500  for  the  building  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Toxx-er  in  connection  xvith  his  church.  He 
had  looked  forxvard  to  the  privilege  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  in  America  xvith  no  mention  of 
money  to  follow-,  and  he  now-  rejoiced  in  the 
present  opportunity.  He  said  his  first  .sermon 
should  boon  “Christ  crucified,”  1  Cor.  i.  22-24. 
He  carefully  defined  the  theme,  and  then  ex¬ 
hibited  its  nature  as  the  xvisdom  and  the  pow¬ 
er  of  God  unto  saivation. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  Secoiui  Presbyterian 
(ffiurch,  he  spoke  on  the  Transfiguration  (Luke 
ix.  28-36),  the  subject  being  “Heaven,  and  how 
to  get  there.’’  The  sermon  was  a  rare  exam¬ 
ple  of  simple,  rich,  obvious,  careful  exposition. 
He  defined  heaven  to  be  a  idace  of  conscious 
individuai  existence,  of  mutual  recognitions 
ami  friendships,  of  glory  and  the  presence  of 
Clirist.  And  to  get  there  xve  must  be  like  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Elijah,  xvho  obeyed  God,  and  were  de¬ 
cided  to  servo  Him.  But  how  to  be  so  ?  Christ 
was  there.  Laxv,  prophets,  and  Gospel  are  at 
one.  Aloses  ami  Elijah  were  made  what  they 
xvere  by  the  anticipated  atonement.  To  get  to 
lieaven,  trust  in  Christ.  The  whole  sermon 
xvas  most  edifying,  helpful,  comforting. 

The  same  characteristics  marked  Dr.  Hall’s 
fifteen-minute  adilress  in  the  union  prayer¬ 
meeting  this  morning.  He  commentexl  on  the 
paralile  of  the  unjust  judge,  opening  up  rich 
veins  of  thought.  It  is  a  parable  of  contrast — 
the  unjust  and  cruel  judge  over  against  the 
just  ami  loving  God;  the  xvidoxv,  iioor,  of  low 
station,  friendless,  xvith  a  case  for  w-hich  the 
judge  cared  nothing,  and  a  plea  of  her  own 
draxving  up,  xvith  “God’s  elect,”  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  lieaven,  Christ  their  friend,  invited  and 
commanded  to  pray,  taught  xvhat  to  pray  for. 
If  the  unju.st  judge  helped  tlie  woman  against 
her  aggres.sor,  sliall  not  God  help  us  against 
our  great  adversary  V  But  how-  shall  w-e  know 
if  we  are  t  he  elect  V  ’I'liey  cry  day  and  night 
unto  Him.  Do  wo? 

Dr.  Hall  spoke  briefly  at  the  ministers’  meet¬ 
ing  at  Tenqile  Grove  at  11  o’clock,  whore  he 
xvas  most  warmly  received.  He  commended 
the  preacliing  that  takes  a  iiassage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  deduces  from  it  the  theme  and  the 
sermon. 

I  do  not  knoxv  how  long  Dr.  Hall  is  to  remain 
in  this  country,  but  his  visit  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
blessing  to  many.  He  is  to  preach  hero  at  a 
special  service  next  Thursday  evening. 

T.  S.  Hamlin. 

A  HR.  2.->.  1884. 


A  PENTENARIAN. 

Last  Saturday,  near  Prospect,  Alorrow-  coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  Robert  Cratty,  Esep,  a  venerable  pio¬ 
neer  of  the  Scioto  valley,  w-as  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  the  event  was  eelebrated  in  a 
lovely  grox-e  on  his  farm,  on  which  he  has  re¬ 
sided  since  1819.  Mr.  Cratty  w-as  born  near 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  24,  1784.  His  parents 
w-ere  emigrants  from  the  nortli  of  Ireland,  the 
cradle  of  Presbyterianism  and  jiatriotism. 

True  to  the  instruction  and  example  of  his 
godly  i|irents,  and  following  the  convictions 
of  his  own  mind,  xvhen  twenty  years  old  he 
united  w-ith  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for 
eighty  years  has  faithfully  .served  tlie  Lord’s 
Church.  At  his  ad x-a need  age  he  enjoys  good 
health,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  freedom 
from  all  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  age.  The 
church  is  a  mile  from  his  home,  and  with  his 
xenerable  wife  (twelve  years  his  junior)  he  sel¬ 
dom  fails  to  fill  his  place  in  the  house  of  God, 
an  attentive  and  apiireciative  hearer.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  over  2(KI0  jieople  met  in  the  grove, 
who  with  much  ent  husiasm  and  interest  greet¬ 
ed  the  patriarch  as  he  entered  upon  the  second 
century  of  life’s  pilgrimage.  The  services  of 
the  day  were  specially  social,  with  prayer, 
singing,  and  addresses,  and  an  hour  for  re¬ 
freshments,  xvhen  the  grove  w-as  converted  in¬ 
to  a  great  dining-hall,  and  a  genuine  AVostern  ( 

basket-dinner  enjoyed. 

There  were  pre.sent  thirteen  aged  people, 
xvhose  average  age  was  eight  y-tive  years,  and 
they  evidently  enjoyed  the  occasion.  Ri-v.  Dr. 

B.  AV.  Chidlaxv,  the  xvell  known  missionary  of 
the  .American  Sunday-school  Union,  was  in  1822 
a  boy  eleven  years  old,  living  in  his  log  cabin 
home  in  the  settlement  xvhere  Air.  Cratty  re¬ 
sided.  In  1829  they  were  menibf>rs  of  the  .same 
Cliiirch,  and  a  warm  friendship  has  always  ex¬ 
isted  between  them.  He  was  present  and  de¬ 
livered  an  apiiropriate  address  on  “The  ad- 
vantag(;s  of  a  xvell  spent  youth,  as  related  to 
old  age.”  During  the  services  Air.  Cratty  left 
his  chair  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  xvalked 
to  the  stand  with  a  firm  step,  arnl  made  a  short 
address  to  the  great  crowil  that  listened  to  his 
xvords  of  wisdom  with  marked  attention  and 
profound  interest.  The  scene  was  unusual  and 
impressive:  a  Chri.stian  one  hundred  years 
old,  xvith  distinct  xoice  giving  testimony  to  the 
goodmiss  of  God,  and,  <-ommending  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Christ  to  his  hearers  in  loving  and  forci¬ 
ble  xvords,  and  with  tremulous  voice  giving  ex- 
pres.sion  to  his  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  day  and 
its  genial,  social,  and  religious  enjoyments, 
will  be  long  remembered  ami  felt  as  a  moral 
power  in  this  community.  Friend. 

Erospci-t,  O.,  Aur.  25,  1884. 


GIRLS,  GIVE  THE  COUNTRY  A  TRIAL. 

l)e(tr  Evangelist :  I  have  been  much  gratified 
reading  about  the  good  work  that  is  being 
done  by  “The  Working  Girls’  Vacation  Soci¬ 
ety”;  and  I  xvlsh  every  argument  might  be 
used  to  induce  the  girls  (like  “(!lara  Bute  ”  in 
Roe’s  “AVithout  a  Home”)  to  remain  hi  the 
oonntnj.  Their  heli>  is  much  needed  there, 
w-hile  every  avenue  of  labor  in  the  city  is  over¬ 
crowded.  If  the  number  could  be  lessened  in 
the  (titles,  it  xvould  be  all  the  liettor  for  those 
who  are  already  there.  There  are  very  many 
w-omen  in  the  country  who  htive  the  care  of 
large  households,  with  everything  to  do  alone, 
just  because  they  cannot  gf;t  help.  They  are 
breaking  down  under  tlieir  heavy  burdens. 
The  girls  would  have  plenty  to  eat,  good  and 
clean  air  to  l»n;athe,  and  very  seldom  be  with¬ 
out  .some  leisure.  The  worhl  is  not  all  bad- 
then;  are  plenty  of  good,  unselfish,  motherly 
souls  in  it  yet,  and  some  (>t  them  live  in  the 
country.  Girls,  give  the  country  a  trial !  H. 

‘  Father,  aren’t  you  looking  for  the  ham¬ 
mer?’  asked  Tompkins  jr.  of  Tompkins  sr. 
‘Yes,  my  son.’  ‘Well,  I  know  where  it  is.’ 
‘  Do  you,  my  boy  ;  where  is  it  ?  ’  ‘  It’s  lost.’ 
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_ iSTERSA TTONAI.  SKRIH.s. _ 

SandajT,  14,  1884. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  LORI). 

The  Lessou  :  Psnhn  .cl.  1-17. 

1.  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord ;  and  he  inclined  unto  j 
me,  and  hoard  my  cry. 

2.  He  brought  me  up  ab»o  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  out  of  the 
miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  uiK>n  a  rock,  and  established  my 
goings. 

3.  And  ho  hath  put  a  new  song  in  ray  mouth,  even  praise 
unto  our  God;  many  shall  see  it,  and  tear,  and  shall  trust 
in  the  Lord. 

4.  Blessed  Is  that  man  that  maketh  the  Lord  his  trust,  and 
resi>ecteth  not  the  proud,  nor  such  as  turn  aside  to  lies. 

5.  Many,  O  Lord  my  God,  are  thy  wonderful  works  which 
thou  hast  done,  and  thy  thf-ughts  which  are  to  us-ward  : 
they  cannot  be  reckoned  up  in  order  unto  thee:  If  1  would 
declare  and  8i>eak  of  them,  they  are  more  than  can  be  num¬ 
bs  re<l. 

fi.  Sacrlfloe  and  offering  thou  dlilst  not  desire :  mine  ears 
hast  thou  opened  :  burnt-olTcring  and  sin-offering  hast  thou 
uot  required. 

7.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  It 
is  written  of  me, 

8.  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God  :  yea,  thy  law  Is  with¬ 
in  my  heart. 

9.  I  have  preached  riglite<»U8Uess  In  the  great  congrega¬ 
tion  :  lo,  I  have  not  refrained  my  lips,  O  Ix>rd,  thou  knowest. 

10.  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness  within  my  heart;  I 
have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  salvation ;  I  have 
not  concealed  thy  loving-kindness  and  thy  trutli  from  the 
great  c,>ngregatlon. 

11.  Withhold  not  thou  thy  Uoider  mercies  from  me.  O 
liOrd :  let  thy  lovlug  kindness  and  thy  truth  continually 
preserve  me. 

12.  For  Innumerable  evils  have  compassed  me  about: 
mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  1  am  not 
able  to  look  up ;  they  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head  : 
therefore  my  heart  falleth  me. 

13.  Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  to  deliver  me ;  O  Lord,  make  haste 
to  help  mo. 

14.  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  together  that 
seek  after  my  soul  to  destroy  it;  let  them  be  driven  back¬ 
ward  and  put  to  shame  that  wish  me  evil. 

16.  Let  them  be  destilate  for  a  reward  of  their  shame  that 
say  unto  me.  Aha,  aha. 

16.  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee  rejoice  and  be  glad  In 
thee:  let  such  as  love  thy  salvation  say  continuallj.  The 
Lord  be  magnified. 

17.  But  1  am  jioor  and  needy:  yet  the  Lf>rd  thinketh  ui>on 
me:  thou  art  my  helpaud  my  deliverer;  make  no  tarrying. 
O  my  God. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “/  ilelight  to  do  Thij  n  ill.  O  mg 
God. ’’—Psalm  xl.  8. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  most  precious  of  Psalms, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  have 
the  scholars  commit  its  verses  to  memory,  for 
they  will  be  a  great  comfort  and  strength  in 
after  years. 

Verses  1-3.  The  Psaim  opens  with  a  glad 
testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  a  covenant¬ 
keeping  God,  out  of  the  personal  experience  of 
David.  “  I  waited  patiently  lor  the  Lord,  and 
He  inclined  unto  me  and  heard  my  cry.”  He 
did  not  only  call  upon  the  Lord,  but  he  waited 
patiently;  and  in  this  waiting  he  jiroved  his 
strong  faith,  a  faith  that  never  goes  unre¬ 
warded. 

“  He  brought  me  ui)  als  >  out  of  an  horrible 
pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  uiion 
a  rock,  and  established  my  goings.”  It  was 
when  he  was  in  great  distress  that  David  wait¬ 
ed  for  the  Lord,  trusting  in  His  grace  to  deliver 
him.  He  was  in  “an  horrible  pit,”  horrible 
because  shut  out  from  the  light,  and  where 
death  seemed  inevitable.  His  feet  stood  in  the 
miry  clay,  where  there  was  no  firm  foothold ; 
but  in  answer  to  his  cry  for  help,  Grnl  lifted 
him  up,  and  instead  of  the  miry  clay,  his  feet 
stood  upon  a  rock.  Gotl  did  it  all,  {iml  so 
David  had  a  new  song,  because  of  a  new  and 
rich  ex{>erience. 

“And  He  hath  imt  a  new  song  in  my  mouth, 
even  praise  unto  our  God.”  Every  saved  soul 
has  been  lifted  up  by  grace  out  of  an  horrible 
pit  of  cx)ndem nation,  and  from  the  slippery 
places  of  Satan,  and  has  been  planted  upon 
the  Rock  Christ  Jesus,  where  nothing  can  d(*- 
stroy  or  harm  the  believer.  And  this  cxpt*ri- 
ence  of  salvation  awakens  a  riew  song  of 
praise.  In  fact  we  never  know  how  to  praise 
until  we  have  had  this  experience  of  God’s  re¬ 
deeming  grace. 

“  Many  shall  .see  it,  and  shall  trust  in  the 
Lord.”  The  joy  of  believers  attracts  sinners 
to  Christ.  It  is  a  joy  so  unlike  that  of  the 
world  in  its  depth,  in  its  fulness,  in  its  perma¬ 
nency,  that  it  is  a  revelation  to  tin*  sinner  of 
his  own  poverty,  and  it  awakens  the  longin,g — 
“O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him!” 
You  see  therefore  that  mourning  disciples  dis¬ 
honor  the  Lord,  and  the  world  ar  *  n*pelled  by 
them  instead  of  being  attracted. 

Verse  4.  “  Bles.sed  is  that  man  that  maketh 
the  Lord  his  trust,  ami  respccteth  not  the 
proud,  nor  such  as  turn  aside  to  lies  ”  (Psa. 
xxxiv.  8,  Hi.  8,  7,  Ixv.  4,  Ixxi.  ■>.  xci.  l»;  Job 
xxxi.  24;  Isa.  xx.  5;  Jer.  xvii.  7).  If  a  man 
imts  his  trust  in  tin*  Lord,  he  is  blessed  ;  for  to 
have  God  is  to  have  “all  things”;  and  »“ven 
when  God  afflicts  him,  he  is  blessed  in  that 
perfect  peace  which  is  always  underneath  the 
waves.  But  In*  who  puts  his  trust  in  boasting 
man,  and  bciieves  in  his  lies,  will  always  he 
disappointed. 

Vek.se  5.  If  God  chastens  us,  yet  His  kind¬ 
nesses  outnumber  Hie  .sorrows.  “  Many,  O  liord 
my  God,  are  Thy  wonderful  works  whicli  Thou 
hast  done,  and  Thy  thoughts  which  are  to  us- 
ward  ;  they  <*annot  he  reckoned  up  in  order  un¬ 
to  Thee:  if  I  would  declare  and  speak  of  them, 
they  are  more  than  i*an  he  numhered.”  Every 
life  is  full  of  these  tokt*ns  of  God's  love  for  us, 
which  are  His  thoughts  toward  us  and  for  us. 
We  know  that  mother  thinks  of  us  with  loving 
interest  by  her  constant  deeds  of  kindne.sr,,  and 
so  we  know  of  God’s  thoughts  by  His  *•  wonder¬ 
ful  works  ”  of  deliverance,  guidance,  and  hh'ss- 
ing.  Have  your  class  try  to  enumerate  (Jod’s 
bless'ngs  to  them— the  air  we  breathe,  the 
sunlight,  the  beauties  of  nature,  oiirdaih  food, 
the  iKissession  of  our  faculties,  our  sight,  hear¬ 
ing,  siieech,  the  comforts  of  home,  our  friends, 
our  oi>i)ortunitie8  of  enjoyment  and  improve¬ 
ment,  our  religious  privileges,  so  superior  to 
those  which  millions  of  our  fcllow-heing>  eti- 
joy.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
gifts  from  God’s  bountiful  hand.  He  never 
forgets  us.  He  never  ceases  to  bless  us.  Eve¬ 
ry  hour,  yes.  every  moment  is  erowcled  full  of 
His  love-tokens. 

Verses  lt-8.  “Sacrilkx*  and  ofTering  Thou 
didst  not  desire;  mine  ears  hast  Thou  opened; 
burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  Thou  not 
rcfiuired.”  God  does  not  want  offerings  which 
may  not  express  any  heart  gratitiuh*,  Imt  Ho 
doe»  re<iuire  as  a  return  for  His  love  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  whole  ia*rson  ami  the  obedience 
of  the  whole  life.  And  to  this  end  He  oi>ens 
our  cats  to  hear  the  revelation  of  His  will,  ami 
when  we  know  His  will,  then  we  must  do  it 
with  our  whole  heart.  “Then  said  I,  Lo  I 
come.  In  the  volume  of  the  Book  it  is  written 
of  me,  1  delight  to  dt)  Thy  will,  G  my  Go<l : 
Yea,  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart.”  The  mis¬ 
sion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  do  the  Father’s  will 
(Mark  i.  :t8;  Luke  ix.  51,xix.  10;  John  vi.  :t7-40, 
xviii.  37).  And  if  we  are  followers  of  Jesus  we 
must  have  His  mind  in  us,  and  our  one  and 
only  purjiose  in  life  must  be  to  do  the  will  of 
God  in  every  ciroumstanoc  and  at  all  times. 
And  if  we  are  truly  converted,  we  shall  ih'llght 
to. do  His  will,  even  when  it  crosses  our  own 
poor,  foolish,  blind  wills.  The  <iuestious  What 
do  /  want  to  do?  Where  do  /  want  to  go  V  will 
never  be  the  test  questions  to  govern  our  lives, 
but  it  will  be  always  What  is  (rod’s  will  ?  anfl 
Where  can  I  most  honor  Him  ’?  But  how  can 
we  know  His  will?  Answer— By  having  His 
law  within  our  hearts,  studying  His  Word. and 
seeking  by  prayer  the  divine  guidance.  If  we 
desire  to  know  that  will  of  the  Father,  and  our 
every  breath  is  a  prayer,  “  Lord,  what  wilt 
Thou  have  me  to  do?”  we  shall  never  be  in 
doubt  as  to  our  joyful  duty. 

Verses  9,  10.  “  I  have  preached  righteous¬ 
ness  in  the  great  congregation  ;  lo,  I  have  not 
refrained  my  Hi's,  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest.  I 
have  not  hid  Thy  righteousness  within  my 
heart;  I  have  declared  Thy  faithfulness  and 
Thy  salvation.  I  have  not  concealed  Thy  lov¬ 
ing  kindness  and  Thy  Truth  from  the  great 


congregation.”  David  not  only  felt  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Lord,  not  only  was  ready  to  conse¬ 
crate  himself  to  His  service  to  do  His  will,  but 
he  had  open  lips  with  which  to  proclaim  what 
God  had  done  for  his  soul.  God  opened  his 
ears,  and  a  full  heart  force<l  open  the  lips. 
You  will  notice  how  “words  an-  heaped  upon 
words,  to  express  the  ea,ger  forwardness  of  a 
heart  burning  to  show  forth  its  gratitude.  No 
elaborate  description  could  so  well  have  given 
us  the  likeness  of  one  whose  life  was  a  thanks¬ 
giving.”  He  says 

“  I  have  preached  ’’ ; 

“  I  have  not  refrained  my  lips  ”  ; 

“  I  have  not  hid  ”  ; 

“  I  have  declared  ” ; 

“  I  have  not  concealed  ”  ;  as  if  his  heart  was 
so  full  that  he  could  not  tind  words  strong 
enough  to  exjiress  the  fai*t  that  he  had  given 
his  testimony  to  the  goodne.ss  of  the  Lord. 
And  what  had  David  jiroclainied  to  be  the 
great  con.gregation Ans.  The  righteuU'?ness 
and  grace  and  truth  of  Go<l.  which  had  been 
manifested  to  David  in  his  I'ast  life;  in  oth<‘r 
words,  he  had  a  rich  experience,  and  so  he  had 
a  rich  message.  Silent  Christians  are  nuim-r- 
ous  in  the  Church,  and  the  only  explanatitm 
of  this  sad  fact  is  that  they  have  no  exjierienee 
to  tell  to  others,  ami  therefore  no  burning 
gratitude  filling  the  heart  an<l  ri.sin,g  to  the 
lips.  But  when  we  have  tasted,  and  sc'eti  that 
the  Lord  is  good,  and  have  sat  at  the  King’s 
table  and  feasted  on  heavenly  laovisions.  then 
it  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  privilege  to  proclaim 
the  goodne.ss  of  God,  and  so  each  believer  who 
lives  in  the  secret  jilace  of  the  Most  High  bt*- 
comes  a  preacher  of  the  Go.-^pcl. 

Verses  11,  12.  “Withhold  not  Thou  thy 
tender  mercies  from  me,  O  Lord.  Let  Thy 
loving  kindne.ss  and  Thy  Truth  continually 
preserve  me.  For  innumerable  evils  have 
compassed  me  about ;  mine  iniquities  luive 
taken  hohl  uoon  me,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to 
look  uj);  they  are  more  tluin  the  hairs  of  mine 
head  ;  therefore,  mine  heart  faileth  me."  We 
have  here  an  earnest  cry  for  God  s  help,  and 
the  occasion  of  David’s  distress  is  twofold  : 

1.  Evils  encoiniiassing  him. 

2.  His  own  inhpiities,  which  overwhelm  him. 

And  he  prays  that  God  will  not  take  away 

from  him  that  loving  kimlne.ss  and  Truth,  the 
glad  exiierience  of  which  he  has  proclaimed  to 
the  congregation.  Tin*  i>lcture  which  he  draws 
in  verse  12  of  his  sins,  is  a  terrible  one.  They 
are  innumerable ;  they  have  so  taken  Indd  of 
him  that  he  cannot  look  ui>  or  look  over  them ; 
his  heart  faileth  him ;  that  is.  he  has  lost  all 
strength  and  courage.  In  this  extremitx  he 
prays  for  divine  help,  for  it  is  only  his  faith  in 
God  which  keeps  him  from  sinking  ilown  in 
desi)air. 

Verse  13.  “Be  pleased,  ()  Lord,  to  deliver 
me;  G  Lonl. make  haste  to  help  me."  Though 
he  is  so  guilty,  so  unworthy,  so  weak,  he  dares 
to  look  uj>  for  the  mercy  of  a  hedy  but  loving 
God. 

We  learn  from  these  verse> 

1.  The  terrible  evil  of  sin. 

2.  When  one  comes  into  eomniunion  with 
God,  then  his  guilt  as  a  sinner  apjiears  in  its 
awful  blackness,  by  contrast  with  (tod's  -spot¬ 
less  holiness.  This  is  true  ev(>n  of  the  moral¬ 
ist,  for  there  is  enough  of  guilt  in  the  luirest 
life  to  overwhelm  the  soul  when  the  radiane> 
of  God’s  righteousness  shines  upon  it. 

3.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  see  the  mercy  of  (bxl. 
who  while  He  hates  sin,  loves  the  sinner. 

4.  It  is  this  view  of  sovereign  mercy  in  the 
Saviour  which  alone  keei>s  us  from  sinking 
down. 

5.  God  can  i>ardon  the  most  guilty,  can  lift 
up  the  weakest,  can  make  him  who  is  the  most 
unworthy,  a  luiiice  and  an  heir.  "  He  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost." 

Verses  14,  l.'>.  “  Let  tliem  be  ashamed  and 

confounded  together  that  .seek  after  my  soul  to 
destroy  it.  Let  them  be  driven  backward  and 
put  to  shame  that  wi.sh  me  <>vil.  Let  them  be 
desola'e  for  a  reward  of  their  shame  that  .<ay 
unto  me  Aha!  aha!"  The  only  lesson  froin 
these  cries  of  David  foi-  the  discomfiture  of  his 
enemies  which  will  be  profitable  to  our  schol¬ 
ars,  is  that  the  true  (thristian  will  iiray  and  la¬ 
bor  for  the  overthrow  of  all  the  enemies  of 
God,  and  the  ilefeat  of  all  evil  ]>lans.  Any  feel¬ 
ing  of  personal  hatred  toward  finothei'  is  iin- 
Christlik(',  for  we  an*  commanded  to  love  our 
enemies,  but.it  is  right  to  desire  the  overthrow 
of  those  who  are  ti.ghtin.g  against  God  and 
seeking  to  ruin  the  souls  of  men. 

Verse  If..  “  I,et  all  those  that  seek  Thee  n*- 
joice  and  be  glad  in  Th<*t*;  let  such  a-  lo\  e  Thy 
salvation  say  continually  The  Lord  lie  magiii- 
tled.”  There  is  no  joy  in  tie-  Lord  except  we 
seek  Him  with  our  whoh*  hearts.  1  li:i\e  heanl 
persons  .siiy  “I  Jim  n'jidy  to  be  saved,  if  God 
loves  me.”  But  the  gift  of  .grace,  which  cost, 
to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  dying  man.  the 
precious  lilood  of  the  Son  of  G.)d.  is  wottli 
seeking  after,  iind  (Jod  will  never  force  it  upon 
us.  .Vnd  if  we  lovi*  Goil's  salvfition.  then  our 
lives  should  be  a  continual  (*onfession  of  His 
love,  and  so  we  will  lx*  Jilways  by  our  words 
and  acts  magidfying  the  Lird. 

Verse  17.  “  But  1  am  poor  and  ne<*dy,"  We 
are  always  in  ourselves  poor  and  needy,  but 
we  hiivc  a  blessed  comfort  in  this  wondrous 
truth,  "Tire  Ijord  thinketh  upoti  me."  Earth¬ 
ly  fri(*nds  nuiy  forget,  but  God  never  does. 
None  of  our  earthly  frii'inl-  think'  of  us  t'vt'i  y 
hioment,  though  their  love  may  be  very  true 
and  warm,  but  God  thinks  of  us  continually ; 
by  day  titul  by  night  wt*  havi*  ti  pltiee  in  His 
mind,  and  are  the  (drjects  of  His  infinite  care. 
“The  Lord  thinketh  upon  me."  Have  you  a 
.sorrow  V  God  knows  it,  ami  He  thinks  of  you 
with  the  tenderi'st  |)it\.  Is  tin*  burden  grow¬ 
ing  heavier?  (Jod  knows  just  how  heavy  it  is, 
jind  He  has  grace  suffi(*ient  which  will  .strength¬ 
en  you  to  bear  it.  There  is  not  a  ehihl  in  Jiny 
of  our  Sunday-schools  whom  tin*  dear  Loril 
•  loes  not  think  Jibout  iind  love.  And  in  think¬ 
ing  of  us  He  knows  iill  thiit  is  in  our  hearts,  all 
that  we  an*  thitiking  of.  G  how  jinxious  we 
ought  to  be  to  keep  our  hearts  pure  ami  lov¬ 
ing.  so  tluit  (Jod  will  find  us  thinking  of  Him. 
Jind  His  every  thought  of  us  will  be  answered 
by  our  grateful  praist*.  "(Jod’s  thoughts  of 
you  are  many  ;  h*t  not  yours  be  few  in  return.” 


AN  ENGLISH  BISHOP  PREACHES  TO  A  CONGREGA¬ 
TION  OF  NEGROES. 

Dr.  Thofold,  Bishop  of  I{oeh(*.ster,  writing  to 
Clmrch  Bells  tin  ai-count  of  his  visit  to  Virginia, 
sitys : 

“.\t  night  the  wish  of  many  years  was  grati- 
tie  1 — of  pretiching  to  ii  colored  congregiition  in 
their  <>wn  church.  May  it  be  coiife.s.sed  that 
(pessibly  thmugli  the  preacher’s  own  unrea- 
soiiatileness)  the  service  was  somewhat  of  a 
ilisappointment.  Not  indeed,  it  may  be  hoped, 
in  n*snlts— of  which  we  know  nothing  on  this 
side  of  the  grave— but  in  tlie  .surroundings  and 
cireumstanc<*s.  Three  things  I  had  been  led  to 
expect — I  must  not  stiy  tiltogether  wished  for — 
that  my  colored  ftiemls  would  be  like  a  flower¬ 
bed  in  tiieir  garineiit.s,  glowing  with  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow.  Tliey  were  mostly  attired 
in  black.  .\lso  that  we  should  have  clmracter- 
i.sti  *  hymns,  which  the  enthusiastic  s'.ng.smen 
would  sing  with  a  passionate  fervor  that  would 
crack  the  beams  in  the  roof.  But  instejid  of 
hymns  of  a  type  that  Uncle  Tom  might  have 
sung  in  a  Candina  rice  field,  we  had  ‘The 
Church’s  one  foundation  ’  (which  I  occasionally 
hear  in  eathedials  at  home),  and  the  <*ntiie 
congregation  listent'd  with  a  demure  and  almost 
silent  approval,  to  a  trio  of  colored  artists. 
So  far  from  there  being  any  need  for  restrain¬ 


ing  the  emotionalism,  the  congregation  at  Roch¬ 
ester  Cathedral  could  hardly  exceed  them  for 
decorous  quietness.  A  valued  and  acute  friend 
sometimes  speaks  to  me  of  ‘  tame  ’  working¬ 
men,  as  not  being  the  real  class  the  Church 
needs  to  get  hold  of.  How  he  would  have  call¬ 
ed  these  good  people  tame,  had  he  had  the 
good  fortune  of  seeing  them  !  Y'et,  in  all  seri¬ 
ous  honesty,  I  cannot  describe  the  deep,  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  joyful  sympathy  with  which  I 
gladly  used  the  privilege  of  jireaehing  Christ 
to  them  ;  nor  how  tin*  face  of  one  gray-hcaded 
man,  who  seemed  in  bygone  days  to  have  pass¬ 
ed  through  deep  waters,  but  was  now  free  in 
Christ,  and  free  before  men,  made  an  impression 
on  me  I  shall  never  forget.  This,  too,  I  heard, 
that  they  were  deeply  touched  by  an  English¬ 
man  asking  leave  to  prt*ach  to  them  by  them¬ 
selves.  and  in  their  own  sacred  building.’' 


srtie  MrU0totts 

I  The  Christian  Intelligencer  ; 

,  Day  alter  day  adds  to  the  lu-stre  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  pursued  by  tin*  United  States  in  opening 
•Tajian  t  >  interconr.se  with  the  world,  and  con¬ 
ducting  the  government  and  jieojile  to  an  hon- 
•  uablc  position  amongst  civilized  nations.  The 
course  adopted  was  cou(*iliatory,  kimi,  gener¬ 
ous,  sympathetic,  and  patient.  Threats  and 
eoci'eion  wi'i'e  unknown.  The  reiueseiitatives 
of  the  sovereign  peoj'le  of  the  United  States 
engaged  ardently  and  resolutely  in  an  endeavor 
to  teach  Japan  everything  we  knew,  and  to  aid 
the  people  to  rise  to  an  equality  with  the  most 
highly  educated  and  most  useful  nations.  The 
results  are  known  to,  and  enjoyed  by,  the  world. 
.\11  Europe,  China,  and  even  (.’orea,  share  in 
the  benefits  flowing  from  tin*  friendly  and  lib¬ 
eral  «*ourse  of  AiiHTica.  How  broad  the  con¬ 
trast  between  this  seemly  and  Christian  policy, 
and  the  rapacity  of  England  and  France,  and 
the  thoroughly  brutal  attack  of  a  French  fleet 
on  Foo  Cliow  a  few  days  ago!  How  rapidly 
J.'ipan  has  devel"pcd  ;  how  slowly  India,  Java, 
Egypt,  Algiers,  the  .\frican  t*oast,  have  acquir¬ 
ed  useful  knowh'dge  or  advanced  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  !  How  has  their  firogress  been  retarded 
by  the  oppressive,  selfish,  often  cruel  treatment 
<»f  the  so-called  civilizi'd  powers  of  Europe! 
Therr*  are  tho.se  among  us  who  i*ommend  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  (Jerman,  and  Dutch  occupation  of 
territory  seized  from  a  weak  and  barbarous 
petiple,  and  defend  tin*  methods  employed  by 
the  <*onquerors.  We  have  no  .sympathy  with 
them.  The  treatment  reci'ived  from  European 
pow(*rs  has  «*ivilizcd  only  very,  very  slowly. 
Japan,  under  the  auspices  of  Americans,  has 
almost  at  once  tiiken  its  place  among  the  fore- 
mo.st  nations.  The  example  of  the  government 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  unique; 
stands  alone  r  n  tlu*  annals  of  many  centuries  ; 
is  a  lustrous,  splendid  example,  and  worthy  of 
a  nation  possessing  the  (Jospel  of  the  Son  of 
(Jod.  The  godless  French  Republic  is  disgrac¬ 
ing  itself  mori*  and  more. 

Tin*  Congregationalist  : 

S(*arcely  a  week  passes  without  a  tch'gram 
to  tin*  daily  pajiers  reporting  some  terrible  out¬ 
rage  upon  a  wiiite  woman  by  a  negro  and  the 
lynching  and  death  of  tin*  perpetrator.  This 
week  tin*  story  is  from  (Jeorgia,  and  we  have 
no  partieular  reason  to  doubt  its  truthfulness. 
It  is  well  to  retnember,  however,  that  where 
one  white  woman  is  thus  the  vi<  tim  of  a  negro 
more  than  a  dozen  negr<*  women  are  in  the 
same  way  the  vii*tims  of  the  lust  of  whit<*  men. 
.As  we  write  tln'ie  lies  before  us  a  lettei'  from 
the  South  depicting  a  state  of  thing.s  in  this  re¬ 
spect  that  is  truly  appalling  ;  and  we  have 
abundant  other  testimony  from  ctcdible  wit- 
ni's.ses  who  know  the  South.  Crime  on  the  part 

I  of  a  black  man  is  just  as  bad  as  on  the  part 
of  a  white  man,  but  it  is  a  cruel  wrong  that  it 
should  be  made  to  appear  here  at  the  North 
that  almost  all  the  miscreants  of  this  class  at 
the  South  an*  colored  when  their  number  is 
really  insignificant  a-,  compared  with  the 
whites  who  are  guilty  of  tin*  same  outrageous 
<*<>iuhu  t  towards  color*‘d  women.  .And  the  lat- 
t<*i'  in  most<*a.ses  seem  to  have  no  redress  what¬ 
ever.  Who  ev»*r  liears  of  the  lynching  of  a 
white  nian  tVir  any  such  (*rime,  or  of  his  t*ondign 
punishment  by  the  usual  processes  of  justice? 
if  any  of  our  readers  think  we  are  drawing  too 
black  a  picture  let  them  iiniuire  for  themselves, 
espi*cially  of  some  of  tin*  teacherB  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Alissionary  .Association,  who  have  seen 
tin*  danger  to  whicli  colored  girls  are  exposed, 
ev('n  in  some  of  the  towns  wlicrc  are  the  best 
high  .schools  for  that  ract*,  Jind  where  the  state 
of  things  may  be  exjiected  to  lie  tar  better  than 
in  the  more  retired  places. 


The  Chiistijiu  jit  Work  ; 

For  attending  hoi  se-rjices  ami  betting,  a  man 
would  be  ostracized  from  society  and  turned 
out  of  church--so  with  cards  or  dice  ;  and  men 
jiinl  women  are  tinned  out  of  churcii  for  follow’- 
ing  tin- intricate  maz 's  of  tin*  sipiare-dance  in 
oim's  Inene— at  least  such  things  havi*  been. 
But  tin*  stock-gambler  i.s  wch*onn*d  by  society, 
iind  he  is  a  pillar  in  tin*  modern  churi*h.  In- 
di'ed.  iis  wv  have  noticed.  General  .A.s.semblies 
hiivi'  deiliiied  iigiiinst  the  plaini*st  dance,  and 
condemned  the  distribution  of  the  mails  on 
Sundiiy  ;  but  did  .As.senilily  or  Convention  ever 
overture  against  stock-gambling — nay,  hiis  not 
this  very  method  bei“n  re.soitcd  to  for  building 
churches?  We  rinse  tin*  impiiries  tentatively, 
and  leave  the  answer  to  others,  and  to  the 
sour<*e  whence  all  answers  is.sue  at  hist— tinn*. 
CiiM  Christiiin  uien  go  on  as  they  are  going  on? 
Can  the  Church  draw  the  fim*  lines  of  distinc¬ 
tion  she  is  drawing?  Cafi  tin*  great  world  of 
busine.-.s  and  the  woild  of  society  continue  to 
withstiiinl  the  tension  and  tin*  test  of  this  thing 
which  some  men  <*all  bnsine.ss,  but  which  has 
been  indicted  as  gambling?  Is  the  Church 
ti  tle  to  liersclf  in  this  matter,  or  does  .she  need 
readjustment  to  her  environment  ?  These  are 
sci  ioiis  <pte.stions,  ami  they  call  for  a  definite 
answer. 

The  Churehman  : 

Taste  has  to  do  with  the  fitness  of  things, 
yet  has  never  fully  yielded  to  definition  ;  but  it 
is  a  very  |(owerful  factor  in  human  action — not 
iis  a  motive  power  certainly,  in  iironioting  ac¬ 
tion  in  any  way,  but  in  guiding,  cheeking,  and 
determining  it.  Its  fun(*tion  is  like  that  of  the 
rudder  ratiier  than  of  the  engine  of  the  ship, 
iiiid  it.s  |>ower  may  be  goo<|  or  bad,  weak  or 
strong,  according  to  the  kind  and  degiee  of 
taste  and  cult  me  poss-  ssed.  .  .  .  Wlien  tiuste 
liecoines  an  end  i>r  a  niotivi*  |(ower,  life  beeonu*s 
fiivolous,  |>ur|ioseless,  weak  ;  dilettanteism  i.s 
the  outcome,  and  strength  and  vitality  disaji- 
pear.  .  .  .  Too  often,  we  fear,  e.st hot ie' culture 
is  mote  powerful  in  the  individual  than  the  re¬ 
ligious  life,  both  as  a  motive  power  and  an  eml. 

good  thing  out  of  place  or  in  excess  becomes 
an  evil.  .  .  . 

The  worship  of  (Jod  and  the  salvation  of 
men  an*  the  great  ends  of  n*ligion.  What 
helps  t'l  the.se  ends  should  be  cultivated  ;  what 
hinders,  prosciibcil ;  and  it  maybe  that  wor¬ 
ship  and  .salvation  arc  not  such  separable 
tilings  as  men  sometimes  sujijiose ;  ami  with 
the  due  performance  of  worshi|i,  t  iste  may 
have  largely  to  do— that  is,  if  ta.stc  consists  in 
the  fitness  of  things,  or  in  the  adaptation  of 
proper  means  to  definite  end.s.  Religion  is 
largely  a  niU>ire,ii  composite  thing,  as  of  lieav- 
en  It  is  heavenly,  as  on  the  earth  it  is  more  or 
less  earthly,  has  both  a  divine  and  human 
aspect,  and  lus  human,  p.irtakes  of  human 
things:  the  tendency  is,  or  should  be,  to  lift 
the  human  into  the  divine.  Good  taste  cer¬ 
tainly  may  help  to  this  end,  for  there  is  a  Ut- 
iiess  to  emls  in  all  the  works  -  if  God. 

But  the  degree  to  which  ta-.te  may  be  in¬ 
dulged  in,  even  here,  is  variabh,*  ami  depends 
on  time,  i»lace,  amt  eircunmtanc  s.  ITinciple.s, 
and  not  rules,  can  be  given.  Taste,  at  best,  is 
largely  <*onvcntional,  depends  on  custom  and 
usage,  and  hence  is  an  tine  rtain  fm  tor,  and 
yet  it  cxinnot  be  ignored.  .  .  . 

This  principle  will  apply  in  many  ways:  what 
tends  generally  to  edification,  to  th**  promo¬ 
tion  of  religious  ends,  is  good,  and  good  taste 
dot's  generally  .so  tend.  It  appli-  s  in  architec¬ 
ture,  in  church  furniture,  in  ritual,  music,  man¬ 
ner  of  preaching,  dress  of  priest  and  people, 
Jind  many  other  things.  That  is  not  goo(l  taste 
in  these  matters  which  does  not  promote  a  I 
specific  religious  end  ;  which  causes  attention  ' 


to  rest  upon  the  means,  sind  does  not  carry  it 
over  to  the  end.  Take  music,  for  instance ;  if 
it  challenges  attention  to  itself  and  does  not 
stimulate  or  embody  a  religious  emotion  or 
idea,  however  “fine”  it  may  be,  and  sometimes 
the  finer  the  worse,  it  becomes  an  evil.  A 
church  building  or  furniture  may  be  “  tco 
fine” — that  is,  they  attract  attention  to  them¬ 
selves  as  works  of  art,  are  an  end  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  mind  may  rest  in  the  esthetic  ap¬ 
prehension  ;  they  cease  to  be  a  vehicle.  Peo¬ 
ple  .are  to  “  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness,”  but  if  they  .stop  at  “  beauty  ”  they  do 
uot  reach  “  holiness,”  which  is  the  end ;  yet 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  “  holy  beauty,”  and 
any  beauty  becomes  such  if  it  ministers  to  a 
holy  end  ;  it  becomes  unholy  if  it  obscures  or 
weakens  that  end,  and  doubly  unholy  if  it  min¬ 
isters  to  an  unholy  end.  The  same  principle 
will  apply  to  preacliing.  The  end  of  preaching 
is  persuading  and  teaching  men.  Oratory  iti 
preaching  is  not  an  end  of  itself ;  if  it  chal¬ 
lenges  attention  to  itself  as  such  in  any  way, 
however  eloquent  or  rhetorical  or  beautiful  a 
sermon  may  be,  its  stretigth  becomes  its  weak¬ 
ness,  and  what  should  be  a  virtue  becomes  a 


The  E.xaminer  ; 

The  increase  of  late  years  iti  the  number  of 
divorces  granted  by  the  courts  of  all  our  States 
has  been  frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.  But  there  is  another  kindred  evil, 
perhaps  more  alarming,  of  which  little  or  no¬ 
thing  has  been  said.  The  Piiiladelphia  Press 
has  been  making  examinations  of  the  pi^lice 
records  of  that  city,  and  as  a  result  it  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  fiOO  cases  of  desertion  take  place 
annually  in  that  city,  or  one  to  every  twelve 
marriages.  These  desertions  arc  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  poorer  people  of  the  city,  who  are 
unable  to  pay  latvyers  and  court  fees  in  order 
to  obtain  a  divorce"  Between  this  “  poor  man’s 
divorce”  and  the  divorces  granted  by  the 
courts,  over  a  thousand  families  are  dissolved 
every  year  in  Philadelphia.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  morals  of  the  (Quaker  City 
are  exceptionally  bad  in  this  respect ;  and  if 
they  are  not,  it  follows  that  .ill  that  has  been 
said  by  those  who  have  discussed  the  evils  of 
the  divorce  ijuestion,  needs  to  be  miiltipliefl  by 
two,  at  least. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  ; 

Among  the  humors  of  the  increjised  Rii.ssian 
Jewish  emigration  to  America  within  late  years, 
is  the  tendency  displayed  by  some  to  change 
their  names.  Of  course  they  have  jus  much 
right  to  alter  their  nomenclature  as  luid  Mr. 
Belmont  on  his  arrivjil  in  .America.  In  some 
cases  they  translate  their  names,  Jis  do  many 
(Jermans  and  emigrants  of  other  njitionalities. 
Often  they  adojit  unmistJikjible  .American  ap- 
pelhitions,  like  Monroe,  Clinton,  &c,.  so  that 
their  identity  as  American  citizens  in'cd  not  be 
qiiesli  >ned.  Generally  tlu*  endings  .'Aj/  jind 
idteh  and  <i0'  are  dropped,  thus  making  the 
name  shorter  and  more  intelligible.  Gcc.i.sion- 
ally  clianci*  gives  a  new  n;ime,  Jis  in  the  story 
of  a  Ru.ssijin  who  desired  a  pjiinter  to  |iaint  his 
name  Yitznk  on  a  sign.  T’he  painter  understood 
him  to  .say  “  Hitchcock,”  and  “  Mr.  Hilchcoirk  ” 
is  the  envy  of  hi.s  acquaintances  in  conse- 
(pience.  .At  the  same  time  it  is  as  well  to  re¬ 
mind  our  Russian  brethren  tluit  i*haracter,  not 
name,  is  the  important  matter  after  jill,  and 
that  it  is  po.ssible  to  dignify  the  most  unpro¬ 
nounceable  aiipelhition  by  a  life  of  honc.st  in¬ 
dustry  and  noble  imrposc.  The  Knickerbocker 
families  would  never  think  of  changing  their 
names,  however  uncouth  tliej*  may  soiitnl.  Mr. 
Kalbfleisch’s  name  did  not  prevent  his  being 
elected  Mayor  ot  Brooklyn. 

iFotrlgn. 

The  Viceroy.vlty  of  India. — “  It  is  definitely 
settled,”  Loud  m  Truth  says,  “  that  Lord  Ripon 
is  to  return  from  Indiji  early  next  year ;  that 
the  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been  nuide  to 
secure  the  Viceroyalty  of  India  for  Lord  Lome, 
have  failed.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Ripon 
will  be  succeeded  by  Lord  Diiffi'rin,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  will  meet  with  univer.Hal  aj>proval.” 

(JoLD-DiooiNG  IN  .AUSTRALIA.  —  III  Victoria, 
Australia,  alone  there  were  in  March  last  40,- 
474  men  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  digging 
for  gold.  The  gold  yield  for  that  quarter  »vas 
181,011  ounces,  which  is  con.sidered  good.  The 
districts  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  precious  metal  was  taken  wen*  Saiidhur.st 
and  Ballarat,  with  more  than  oO.OOO  ounces 
each. 

The  Hinder  Sea. — It  seems  that  tlie  propo.sed 
Jordan  canal,  the  plans  for  which  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  foreign  scientific  journals,  i.s  not  to  be 
in  atiy  proper  sen.se  a  canal,  but  rather  a  large 
inland  sea,  .some  ROO  miles  long,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  The 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  be  raised  from 
their  present  h>vel  about  BlOO  feet,  ami  its 
area  of  course  be  largely  increased.  'I’lii*  river 
Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Lake  Tiberias, 
would  all  disajipear  with  some.sipiare  miles  of 
land,  priticipiilly  on  the  we.st(*rn  side  of  the 
Jordan  valley  as  now  existing,  and  iti  their 
jilace  would  be  a  vast  inland  sheet  of  water, 
feitilizing  the  ueighboiing  d(‘.seit  with  the  rain¬ 
fall  produced  by  the  evaporation  fiMin  its  stii- 
face.  According  to  this  plan,  there'ore,  there 
woulil  be,  inst  -Jid  of  a  siiiijile  canal,  a  wide 
open  cliannel,  tiaversing  Palestine  from  north 
to  south,  navigable  in  every  sense  of  the  t(*rm, 
with  safe  harbors  here  anil  there  on  either  .-ide. 

Bent  oxnts  OWN  Peeasure. —  I  here  is  liki'ly 
to  be  serious  trouble  with  the  erofteis  in  the 
Kinlail  coitutry,  in  Ross-shire,  in  eotisequeiiee 
<'f  the  atbitraty  lU'oceedings  of  Mr.  Wiiuins, 
the  Amerieati  miillonaite,  who  rents  fourteen 
differi-nt  .shootings,  at  abotit  t;2u,(i(K)  a  year, 
which  he  has  converted  into  one  vast  game 
preserve  extending  over  aqiiaiterof  a  million 
ji(*re.s.  Mr.  Winans  has  taketi  legal  jiroceed- 
ings  in  the  (’ourt  of  the  Sheiiff  of  Ross-shire  to 
interdict  the  (*rofters  from  trespa.ssing,  or  al¬ 
lowing  their  stock  to  tresj'ass,  oti  any  portion 
of  his  ground.  .As  the  land  which  Mr.  Winatis 
desires  to  tak**  i*xe!tisive  possession  of  has  al¬ 
ways  been  at  the  disp-.sal  of  the  crofters,  they 
jir<*  in  a  state  of  vi  lent  in  lignation,  and  threat¬ 
en  to  retaliate  by  making  a  raid  into  his  d*  er 
forests.  It  is  a  shameful  thing  th.it  any  man 
should  be  allovveil  to  deprive  the  pnlilic  of  so 
enormous  a  territory,  ami  it  is  siupiising  and 
(li.sei'cditable  that  an  .American  should  lie  so 
gras])ing  and  tyrannical. 

(From  Tho  liajitl.st  Weekly.) 

UR.  GEORGE  MULLER'S  WORK. 

Tho  vi'teran  Christian  worker  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  India,  and  has  i.ssued  a  “Bii(*f 
Narrative  of  Facts  relative  to  the  N(*w  Grjihan 
Homes  for  ‘20511  children  < n  .Ashley  Down,  in 
Bristol.”  This  narrative  contai’ s  the  record  of 
the  |>eriod  from  May  *20111,  1883,  t'>  the  .same 
date  in  1881,  He  comnicuces  his  narrjitive  by 
some  peisonal  ri  miniscences.  He  says  : 

“  So  n  after  my  conveision  in  November, 
1825,  it  wjis  my  d(*sire  to  go  to  the  Eiust  Indie.s 
as  a  missionaiy;  but  as  my  father  woiihl  not 
give  his  consent  to  this,  no  .Missionary  Society 
in  Gcriiiany  woul  I  receive  im*.  Alter  this, 
within  the  first  eight  years  after  my  conver¬ 
sion,  1  offered  myself  four  times  most  s  'leninly 
and  iirayertnlly  to  the  i.ord  for  the  same  scr- 
vi<*i‘ ;  but  the  more  I  firayed  the  more  mani¬ 
fest  it  was,  that  I  should  remain  in  England, 
and  not  go  to  India,  because  lie  ha'I  wtuk  for 
me  to  do.  But  n  >w,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  my  life,  after  tifiyy.  ars  had  luisseil  a'.vay, 
since  I  last  off.'red  myself  to  the  Lord  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  Iudi;i,  He  allowed  me  to  carry 
out  my  desire,  ami  to  aild  to  .ill  my  other  mis¬ 
sionary  tours  in  Europe,  .America,  .Africa,  and 
Asia,  during  the  lust  nine  year.s,  the  j  >y  of  go¬ 
ing  to  India  als  ',  which  has  been  the  tliree-and- 
tweniieth  country  of  my  s**rvii*e  in  the  Gosfiel.” 

With  r  sjiect  to  the  m.8titution,  Mr.  .Muller 
rejoices  (hat  it  i.s  now  in  its  fifty-first  year,  and 
that  (J8115  orphans  have  been  under  its  care, 
and  five  hi  ge  houses  have  been  built,  costing 
£115,000.  The  missionary  rejtorts  record  many 
bafttisms,  an  I  Mr.  Muller  repoits  132  brethren 
will)  have  been  as.sistei  in  evangelistic  labors. 
He  adds : 

“With  regard  to  these  132  preachei-s  of  the 
Wonl,  in  various  parts  of  the  w<  rid,  I  have  to 
state  that  they  are  not  the  Missionaries  of  the 


Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution,  nor  do  we  PDR  DAY  ^ 

bind  ourselves  to  give  them  a  stated  salary, 

for  this  would  lead  them  out  of  the  jiosition  of  THE 

simple  dependence  upon  God  for  their  tempo-  H  ■  ■ 

ral  supplies  ;  but  when  we  hear  of  any  man  of  H  A  #%4'l H  A  I 

God  laboring  for  the  Lord  in  the  Word,whe-  Hll  I  IIU  l|l||IUI 

ther  in  a  more  public  or  private  w‘ay,  either  at  H  11^11  D I 

home  or  abroad,  who  is  not  connected  with  any  H 

society,  nor  in  the  way  of  receiving  a  regular  DAY  SCHOOL 

salary,  and  who  seems  to  us  to  stand  in  need  _ _ 

of  helf),  and  is  working  in  such  a  spirit,  as  that  - - Cl  lu  17 - 

with  a  good  conscience,  acting  in  the  fear  of  - 

God,  we  could  help  him  with  the  means  with  for 

which  donors  intru.st  us,  we  are  glad  to  assist  isv  JAS.’kr Murray  ami  w.'n.  ixintu’S. 

.1  ”  Tho  lismes  of  Ihc  authors  arc  in  Ihi'msolves  Kafflcient 

bllC  11  cl  Utlt?.  jfuaranitK*  tor  tlw  rottl  moril  ot  tho  work,  which  th# 

The  total  number  of  tracts  aud  books  circu- 
lated  Since  Nov.  Ifith,  1840,  to  May  2()th,  1884,  ments  as  follows .- 

is  more  than  eight v  millions  two  hundred  and  Rote  Songs  for  Beginners, 

nineteen  thousand \80,21‘.),334)  pi|lT 

A  catalogue  of  tlie  vanoiis  books  and  tracts,  I  Hill  4,  Devotional  and  other  Music, 

sold  at  the  above  warehouse  ot  tlic  Institution,  Together  with  the  latest  and  best  music  and  methods, 

with  tlicir  prices,  may  l,e  luul  tiiere  by  applying  s",;^lnrn''UK“j:.’hi^e! 

eitlicr  personally  or  by  letter  to  Mr.  Stanley.  PubiiNbrd  by 

Tliere arc  now  kept  on  sale  1380  difft'ient  books,  i/^UM  ^UIID/^U  A  Oft 

large  and  small ;  and  1033  different  tracts,  JOnlAl 

which  number  is  continually  added  to. 

The  New  Grphan  House  No.  1  is  open  ti>  vis-  A  #1 

itors  every  AVednesday  afteruoon.  No.  2  every  Ww  AN  I  llU  A  Vw  UIMAN 

1  Uesday  attcriloou.  No,  »1  C\Ciy  TllUlsday  attei-  .en^e  energy*  .md  respectability  for  our  business  lo  Imo 

noon.  No.  4  every  Friday  afternoon,  and  No.  5 

every  Saturday  altcrnoou  ;  but  tin*  arrange- - 

moms  of  the  cstablisliments  make  it  needful  All 

that  tliey  should  be  shown  at  those  times  only.  _  ■  ALLi  CJDDS 

No  exceptions  can  be  made.  The  first  party  v4b||||bMbpBa% 

of  visitors  will  be  shown  thiougli  the  liousos  at  IhIIIIi  V  |  t|ll||pilbll 

half  past  two  (God  permitting)  ;  tlic  second  at  "W  1  I  Hwaf 

three;  and  sliould  tiicic  be  need  of  it,  the  DJAIIDflAII  III  TIIC  UinOI  11 

third  and  last  party  at  lialf-past  three  o’clock.  nAllnllAII  III  InC  iflllfLIfu 

As  it  takes  one  hour  and  a  half  to  set*  the  Let  it  bo  forever  remombomi  that  uie 

wliole  of  each  house,  it  is  requested  that  visi-  ^ 

tors  will  be  pleased  to  make  their  arrange-  PhinQCYn  iu  Mfirth-W DCtom 
ments  accordingly  before  they  come,  as  it  would  UliluU^U  W  IlUIIII  ffOOlwIII 
be  incouvonient  for  one  or  tlie  other  to  leave 

before  the  wliolc  party  has  seen  the  house.  RAILiWAY 

I  loin  Maich  1st  to  Not.  1st  thiee  parties  may  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  anil 

be  shown  ihrough  the  houses  eveij  luesday,  mufts  lOmaha),  and  that  it  is  preferroa  by  all  woU 

AAeduesdaj,  liiuisda^i  I'liday,  and  SatUlday  posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  Irom 
afternoon  ;  hut  from  Nov.  1st  to  March  Ist  two 

parties  only,  at  half-past  two  and  throe  o’clock,  P.&LiFnRNIA  30(1  COLORADO 

can  be  accoimnodatcd  on  account  of  the  short-  UMLirUrilllH  QIIU  UULUlinUUi 

ness  of  the  liavs  it  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  lino  between 

z.  CMnago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

has  been  given  tome  lor  tilC  orphans  as  the  MUxvaukoe,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Oreen 
result  of  prayer  to  (rod  silict*  the  commence-  ipiy)^  Wls.;  Wlnona,  Owatonna,  Mankato,  Minn.;  (Vxlar 
ment  of  the  work,  which  sum  includes  the  i^plds.  Des  Moines,  Webster  city,  Algoua,  CllnUm,  Mar- 
amount  received  tor  the  Buihling  Fund  fl>r  the  shalltown.Iowa;  Freeiiort,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  a nvong 
live  houses.  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  the  its  8O0  local stauons  on  its  lines. 

render  to  know  that  tlic  total  amount  given  for  Among  a  tow  of  the  numerous  iKilnts  or  sujieriortty  on- 
the  other  objects  since  tiie  commencement  of  joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  day  c;o.4CHKs, 
till*  work,  amounts  to  £301,02(5  15s.  5d.  ;  that  which  are  the  auest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
whicli  lias  come  in  by  the  sale  of  Bibles  since  create;  its  palatial  slkepiivg  c.yhs,  which  are 
tlic  commencement,  amounts  to  £14,3(54  10s.  models  of  comfort  aud  eieganoh  n»  palace  dr. \w- 
(5)d.  ;  l)y  the  sale  of  tracts,  £17,881  17s.  3|d.;  ING-U01>M  C.\R8,  which  are  uusuri>assed  by  any;  and 
and  by  "tlio  payment  of  tin*  children  in  the  day-  its  widely  eeiebrateii 
schools  Irom  the  commencement,  £‘18,810  15s.  NORTH” VESTERIT  DINING 

Old.  In  all,  one  million  twelve  tho lusalld  seven  ^^0  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywnore. 
hundred  and  sixty-mnc  pounds,  eighteen  shil-  short,  it  is  a.sserted  that  it  is  the  rest  EttciP- 
lings,  and  two  peiict*  farthing.  Besides  this,  a  p£<D  road  in  the  world. 
great  variety  of  articles  of  cll>thing,  furniture,  of  interest  North,  Northwest,  and  Wt'st  of 

iVc.,  lias  been  given  ft>l'  ttlC  use  of  tlu*  orphans.  Ohlcago,  business  centres.  Hummer  resorts,  and  noUnl 
All  the  Jiropt'l'ty  connected  witll  the  Grphan  hunting  ami  Ushlng  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 

Houses  is  vested  in  tlic  liands  of  eleven  t'liris-  hmuches  of  this  ncid. 

tlan  gentlemen,  whom  1  have  chosen  as  trus-  n  owns  and  controls  over  S.IKHI  miles  ot  nsid.and  has 
tecs,  and  the  tlccds  arc  enrolled  in  Cliallccry.  ovor  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constiintly  caring 
Tltcse  particulars  will  prove  of  groat  interest  for  its  millions  or  iiatrons. 
to  the  many  friends  Mr.  Muller  madt'  on  liis  .Gk  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  tuts  route,  and 
visit  to  till*  United  Statt's.  take  XIINB  other,  ah  lending  ticket  agents  sell 

^  ^  them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 

VN  OVERTASKED  RRAIN  nr.sl-class  aeeommodalloits,  than  It  iloes  to  go  by  the  ptsirly 

A  elcrgyinnn  in  Iowa,  after  a  few  weeks'  use  of  equipped  roads. 

Olir  Treat n lent  savs  ■  "vips.  des.*ri|>tivr  clrcutars,  amt  Summtr  nsoit 

“  Your  Conqio'uild  OxyKi'II  /af.v  ,rort,ed  tike  n  chm-m.  papers,  or  other  Infoi  niatlon  not  ohlnluable  at  your  l.K*al 
I  Itave  no  spt*(*ial  ailment  I'.xecpt  from  an  ovt'ftasked  Ucimt  on)i*e,  write  to  the 

brain.  Wakcfnine.ss,  nervous  initabilily,  anil  ten-  crM-i  daco  ARFMT  P,  NORTH  WFSTFRN  R'Y 
tlency  to  paralysis  were  the  most  marked  troublo-s.  ^  rA55.  Abtlll.  U.  &  WUK I I1-Wt5 1 tfil  fi  I, 

Now,  after  three  sveeks’  use,  increase  of  weight,  clear  CHICAGO,  ill. 

mental  horizon,  freedoinfroin  incipient  parah/tic  at- 

tack.s,  and  good  rc.sf.  What  more  coultl  I  ask  ?”  ____ 

Our  “Trcfdisc on  Coni}>ound  0.ri/gen,”  coniu.hniit' n,  YUT  TV  /F  I  i 

liistory  of  tin*  diseovory  and  mode  of  action  of  this  i  1  |\/|  pH 

remarkable  eurative  a;;<‘nt,  and  a  large  rt'cord  of  -A-  A.  J... 

suriirising  fiires  in  Consiimi>tion,  Catarrh,  Neural-  .  _ _ 

gia,  Bionchitis,  Asthma,  etc.  and  a  wide  ran  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

ohronio  disoasos,  will  bo  sent  free.  Dr^. 

Staukey  A  Palkn,  1109  and  1111  (iirurd  St.,  IMiila.  Office,  11U  BvomUvan.  I 

esruy  US  any  Olil  Ka(  SlXxlf ‘•SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 

In  Uio  wall ;  vet  not  forty  yoai*s  of  !  Get  back  boy-  Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
hooil's  color  I>y  u.siiig  I’arkor’s  Hair  llalsam.  .'iOc.  JULY  1884 

J.  jj  .  p  .  r  1  1  CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 

1116  D8Si  dOOX  tXlSni  Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,650,607  00 

For  Cniiip  Me4*tliigs,  Assemblies,  Devolioiinl  BeserVO  for  Unpaid  LoSSCS  and 

cuim», . s.5o,si2  4. 

GOSl’El,  HYMNS  SetSorplu., . I,84i,<a5  04 

CONSOLIDATED  CASH  assets,  ^  -  -  ){t7,343,574  46 

o.nlalns  4Jt,..f  the  chidccst^^^icrcd  Songs  for  Ih'llglous  SUMM,4RY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
nv  mml.  EXPUESm.  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAY.MENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 

Musir  4  4l  it  ion.  lloui  U  Covers,  S.'t  ets.;  7  .-.  ets.  FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  I’ROTFX'TION  OF  1-OLICY 

VV»r4is  4iiily,  lloar4l  Covers,  4  ets. ;  *30  ets.  HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE; 

BIGLOW  &>  MlIN,  76  East  Ninth  Strcfit,  New  York,  tasn  in  nuaus . $1*40,336  04 

Qi  c*  #11,4- _ -  Roads  nn4l  l>l4>rfg4«Kes,beiiiir  first  Hen 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  „„  Ksiai?..  ...! . 7 . i,i30,aoa  44 

lJait4*d  States  St<»el«s  (aii.rkef  vnlae). .  :4,SOS,7SB  84 
,\«K\TS  W  ANTKI>  for  the  n,  w  b<M>h  «»*«'  RijUroud  Sto<  ks  n  ad  Roads 

••4»l'l£  FAM4>I‘S  Wt.MEV’  ^  (market  ynlao) . . . 1,9.43,167  im 

.<h,nrt  ChHidi.  Marion  ;/(jW<W,  and  IH  other  Eminent  State  lluniU  (luurkpt  valuo) .  }«tl,lM)0  t)0 

Writero.  Thrqrnnth'nttufnkofthe.fUTf.  cdr*Ai?rnte sell  1 0 to  ].,oanH  Oil  StcH’kid,  payable  Oil  cleiiiiiucl.  510,H.'VU  (HI 
ISGaday.  Send  for  CirculnrK. Specimen  l*laU.  rlnak  atn  l.kl  .lailv  tt*A  n*Ai  10 

_ »  «  onTl.I  VU  rax  A  «  6..11„iir„rd.  0«nn.  y^VirHaV^"  aae",^^^^^^^ 

of  Aceiits .  06 

^  s*  Hettl  Ei^tate .  370,005  44 


The  Best  Rook  Extant 

For  Camp  Meetings,  Assemblies,  DevotioanI 
Meetings  4it'  every  l■llar4>rter,  as 
.veil  IIS  for  CIturvhes. 

Gospel  hymns 

CONSOLIDATED 

('.•ntalns  IJtDvf  the  choicest  Sacred  Songs  for  Ri'llglous 
Meelings. 

I)Y  MML.  EXPRESS. 

Masir  i-ilition,  Roaril  f'ovi'rs,  8.t  ets.;  7.'>  ets. 
Worils  only,  Roaril  Covers,  44  ets.;  40  ets. 

BIGLOW  &  MlIN,  7G  East  Ninth  Street.  New  York. 

SI  Randolph  St. ,  Chicago. 

WANTF.n  for  the  new  booh 
•‘ttnt  E.V.Mtkr^*  WOMEN/’  f-:iizoheth 

Phrtids.  Marion  J/nrlawf^  and  IH  other  Eminent 
Writers.  Thrgrftntft‘ntfnjok(ifthr.aaf.  Gdr’A^ontit  irll  1  0  to 
ISGaday.  Send  for  CircularH.  K.rtra  Siiecimcn  Plat#, 

etc  .toA.lE  WOKTlIlNGTtk.N  A  <'0.,llurtrar<l,  Oono. 

1.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

11th  HT.,  SIXTH  AVEXI'E,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GIWDS 
E-STABEISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TKl.MMKl) 

MILLINERY 

DAIF.Y,  AND  OEFER  A  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  STRAW  GOODS  IN  ALL  THE  SHADES  OF 
BEIGE,  ECRU,  AND  BROWN,  AS  WELL 
AS  WHITE  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHAPES. 


SILKS 

WE  ARK  SHOWING  THE  .MOST  (‘OMPLCTK  LINE  OF 
C'OLOlkS  AN1>  .STVLI>i  IN  ALL  SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

OUR  FINK  STOCK  OI 

LACES 

IS  BEJNO  CONSTANTLY  REPLENISHED  WITH  TUP. 
MOST  STYLISH  PATTERNS  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
DOM ESTK '  M A NUFAinURK. 

BLACK  SILK 

FOR  THE  MILLION  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED 
STOCKS  OF 

DRESS  FABRICS 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  ALL  AT  LOWF-ST  PRICIJl. 

\  FULL  AND  CO.MPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DIXIR 

GAMES. 

CO.MPKISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CRfX^UET,  AHCHERY. 
PITCH  A  RING,  RING  TOSS,  BATTLEDORE., 
ENCHANTMENT,  I.AWN  POOL,  f;TC., 

ALL  ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PUOMIT  AND  CARE¬ 
FUL  ATTENTION. 

NOW  IS  THE  TI.ME  TO  SEND  IN  YOf*R  NAME  AND 
ADDRi:SS  FOR  OUlt  FALL  AND  WINTER  CATALOGT'E.  ' 
CATALOGUES  READY  ABOUT  LAST  OF  SEI'TEMBER. 

R.  H.  M^Y  &  CO. 

H«>«*«I  Pay  for  .Agent*.  $11X1  to  $4011  per  montb  i 
made  aelling  our  fine  Ilimk*  &  Bible*. 

Write  to  J.  C.  McCurdy  dk  Co.,  Phlla'lelphla,  Pa. 


3.33,414  06 
379,09.'>  44 


Total .  .$7,343,574  46 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  'WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insuriiiico  Company. 

Okficf.*,  )  New  Yiirk,  100  Brf)adwny. 

Ointlucntal  J  Brndkiyn,  cor.  (Vnirtand  Montague  Ste 
Building.* :  )  and  100  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reln*..rnnee . $1,775,840  OO 

Reserve  for  all  other  claim* .  4;i0,344  04 

Capital  paid  in  CuHh .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,601,797  46 

Total  Cash  Asttets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,807,944  06 

This  Company  orjiidiicts  Its  buslnoes  under  the  roetrlo- 
tlons  of  the  Now  York  Safety  Fund  I.aw.  The  two  SaCetr 

Kunds  now  amount  to  $1,400,000. 

OIRKCTOR.^,: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

11.  H.  LAMPOPT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  4d  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  L.VWRENCE  TUHNURK, 

GIXIRGE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 

william  H.  swan,  JOHN  L.  BIKER. 

HENRY  U.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL.  WELLINGTON  CIAPP, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HU8TED,  RICHARD  A.  MOCURDY, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL,  ALEXANDER  E.  OBR, 
WILLIA.M  M.  BICHARD.H,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HU RLBOT 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWAKD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED.  BBADI8H  JOHNSON, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIE.S,  JACOB  WENDELU 

J.AMI5j  FRASER,  JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  U.  REED. 

'  Ci’Rt'.S  I’Kt  X,  .S'nrftary. 

A.  .W.  KIRliy,  Xic.  lAtcal  IMparlmml 
H.  f.  7*0  IK.V.S'A'.VD,  .Srr.  Aqmni  Dfpartmrnt. 

C.  II.  OUT  Cl  I  HR,  Src.  Hrmktyn  iJfpartnwnt. 

GEO.  II.  HOPE,  Agmry  MoMagtr. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  NACSAU  SraEET,  NTW  TORZ. 

Sixty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  showirig  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1, 1884. 

(’ash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 

Kpsprve  for  Ro-Insnrance,  -  757,220  26 

Rosrrve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  128,731  78 

Set  Surplus,  ....  777,268  13 


Total  Assets, 


$2,658,210  17 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Statee  Bonile  (fsir  value  41,326,000; . 41,590,230  04 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Bret  Hens  on  Iin- 
proved  lieal  Efltato  In  Ui«  oltlcK  of  N«w  York 

and  Brfioklyii .  199.760  00 

on  rail .  6.600  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Ofllce .  111,310  99 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  4i:i,01H  75 

State  and  City  Bonds . .  II2I440  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  ro’226  00 

Railroad  Stock . .  li  OUU  04 

Cosh  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  i-ourse  of  tronsnibt- 

slon,  and  uncollected  Onlco  PreDiiunis .  135  401  36 

Accrued  Interest .  lo’lJH  5s 

-  42,t»«,*J10  17 

SSNJAimr  S.  'WALOOTT,  Frosident. 

1*  RKMHEN  LANE,  Vlco-PrcB't  and  Hcc’y# 
CHAltLFiR  Ir.  ROE,  I  c  . 

CUA8.  A.  SHAW,  J  **8  » Secretaries 
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COBTTKNTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

raeo. 

1.  Science  and  Religion.  In  the  Pine  Tree  State.  Our 

Book  Table. 

2.  CORRESPONDENCE;  Why  there  are  no  very  ancient  Re¬ 

mains  In  Rome.  More  Vacation  Jottings.  Dr.  Pbra.  er 
on  his  Travels.  Letter  from  Boston.  Old  Crown 
Point,  N.  T.  Dr.  Newman  Hall  at  Saratoga.  A  Cen¬ 
tenarian.  Olrls,  give  the  Country  a  Trial. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

The  Religious  Frees.  Foreign. 

4.  Editorials.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

4.  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.  What  can 
Aikerican  Protestantism  do  for  Papal  Europe.  To  the 
Preebyterian  Standing  Committees  on  Temperance. 
Oerman  Theological  Students  from  our  American 
Churches.  The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The 

Household.  Scientific  and  Useful. 

8.  Westminster  Abbey.  Probibltion  Camp  -  meetings 

Again.  Leave  them  Alone.  Current  Events.  Money 
and  Business. 


OUR  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

The  opening  of  September  calls  the  attention 
of  a  considerable  number  of  our  readers  to  the 
theological  seminaries  of  the  Church,  which 
are  about  to  begin  their  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  There  are  thirteen  of  these 
institutions,  four  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  Germans,  and  two  to  the 
training  of  colored  youth.  Seven  are  feeble 
and  struggling.  Five  of  these  are  in  great 
need  of  financial  aid,  and  deserve  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  support  of  the  entire  Church,  namely : 
the  two  German  schools  at  Newark  and  Du¬ 
buque,  the  two  negro  schools  at  Lincoln  and 
Biddle  Universities,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Theological  Seminary,  which  has  a  wide  field 
of  usefulness  opened  for  it  in  the  future  for  the 
great  Church  which  is  to  occupy  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  Danville  Seminary  remains  with  one 
professor,  waiting  future  developments.  It 
has  no  prosiiect  of  usefulness  until  there  shall 
be  a  reunion  of  the  Southern  and  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Churches  with  our  own.  The 
theological  school  of  Blackburn  University  is 
in  a  similar  situation  of  expectancy.  The  time 
will  come  w’hen  it  will  lie  required  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  great  and  growing  field  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississqipi, 

There  are  six  theological  .seminaries  which 
do  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  training  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  ministry  In  our  Church— Prince¬ 
ton,  Auburn,  Western,  Lane,  Union,  and  North¬ 
western.  These  six  trained  467  of  our  516  theo¬ 
logical  students  during  the  iiast  year.  These 
six  institutions  are  admirably  situated  and  well 
equipped;  and  while  they  agree  in  all  funda¬ 
mentals,  yet  in  oertain  features  they  represent 
variant  tyi>es  of  theology  and  phases  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life. 

Four  of  these  are  in  the  older  Middle  States, 
and  two  in  the  great  States  of  the  West.  The 
two  most  recent,  Union  and  Northwestern,  are 
located  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  show  the  life  and  vigor  of  these  great  com¬ 
mercial  centres.  The  Chicago  Seminary  is  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  gifts  of  the  great  merchant,  the 
late  Ci’rus  H.  McCormick,  who  has  endowed 
that  institution  with  princely  benefactions  to 
an  amount  exceeding  $300,000,  and  who.se  ap¬ 
propriate  monument,  the  McCormick  Hall,  is 
to  be  occupied  with  this  new  term.  The  Facul¬ 
ty  is  full,  and  the  Seminary  in  every  way  qual¬ 
ified  for  its  imiKU’tant  work  in  the  Northwest. 

Union  Seminary,  New  York,  is  about  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  new  buildings  on  Lenox  Hill,  in  the 
very  best  quarter  of  our  city.  These  are  the 
best  appointed  theological  halls  in  the  world, 
costing  upwards  of  $600,000.  The  right  royal 
gifts  of  James  Brown,  E.  D.  Morgan,  F.  G. 
Marquand,  D.  Willis  James,  and  M.  K.  Jesup, 
with  others,  have  given  this  school  of  the 
prophets  an  admirable  i>osition  and  excellent 
appointment,  which  will  honor  their  munifi¬ 
cence  as  long  as  the  city  shall  endure.  Here 
are  grouped  together  in  one  (piadrangle  the 
choice  library  with  its  large  and  bright  read¬ 
ing-room,  the  four  cheerful  lecture-rooms,  the 
extensive  gymnasium,  the  beautiful  and  capa¬ 
cious  chapel,  and  the  immense  building  with 
neat  and  tasteful  accommodations  for  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  two  senior  seminaries  are  at  Princeton 
and  Auburn.  Princeton  has  been  well  cared 
for  by  James  Lenox,  R.  L.  Stuart,  John  C. 
Green,  and  other  benefactors,  and  in  profes¬ 
sors  and  buildings  and  equipments,  is  well 
qualified  for  its  work  of  instruction.  A  large 
and  powerful  bo<iy  of  Alumni  and  friends  al¬ 
ways  rally  to  its  halls. 

Auburn  has  enlarged  its  Faculty  by  securing 
the  efficient  James  S.  Riggs  as  adjunct  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Biblical  Greek.  This  Seminary  is  de¬ 
servedly  popular  in  Central  and  Western  New 
York,  and  its  fame  has  long  attracted  students 
•  to  it  from  all  quarters.  Allegheny  and  Lane 
are  in  the  centre  historically  and  geographical¬ 
ly.  Allegheny  has  passed  through  a  season  of 
trial  and  bereavement,  but  has  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  fit  successors  for  the  de¬ 
parted  worthies,  and  the  Faculty  is  full  and 
ready  for  the  Autumn  cami>aign  among  the 
students  of  the  “  Scotch-Irish  race,”  who  find 
this  institution  after  their  own  heart. 

Lane  has  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Puritans 
of  the  W’estern  States.  Its  noble  Faculty  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  churches. 
We  look  for  a  large  increase  in  its  numbers 
and  usefulness.  Of  such  theological  semina¬ 
ries  our  Church  may  well  be  proud.  They  all 
have  their  appropriate  place  and  importance. 
We  could  ill  spare  any  of  them  save  Danville, 
and  that  may  have  a  brighter  future  than 
present  appearances  justify.  The  number  of 
students  now  in  training  is  very  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  field.  If  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  students  to  supply  the  actual  present 
needs  of  our  own  Church  were  to  ask  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  these  Seminaries,  there  would  not 
be  room  enough  in  all  their  buildings  for  them. 
We  need  enlarged  accommodations  in  our 
theological  seminaries,  enlarged  facilities  for 
work,  for  even  those  which  are  best  equipiied 
are  lacking  in  many  things.  No  more  worthy 
object  can  be  presented  for  the  gifts  of  the 
Church  than  these  Schools  of  the  Prophets. 
No  better  monument  can  be  erected  than  to 
associate  one’s  name  with  such  noble  institu¬ 
tions.  God  bless  our  seminaries,  the  faculties, 
the  directors,  and  the  students,  is  the  prayer 
that  expresses  the  heart’s  deepest  affection  of 
multitudes  all  over  our  land  in  this  opening 
month  of  Autumn. 


CAN  A  COURT  OF  LAW  DECIDE  WHAT  IS 
ORTHODOXY  I 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Fuller  of  Baltimore 
left  a  will,  in  which  he  gave  his  estate,  in  case 
his  direct  descendants  should  all  die,  to  the  1 
Eutaw  Place  Baptist  Church,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  edifice  for  the  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ  according  to  the  faith  and  doctrines  held 
by  the  said  Eutaw  Place  Baptist  Church  and 
the  orthodox  Baptist  churches.  The  will  came 
before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Baltimore  for  con¬ 
struction,  and  all  the  trouble  lay  in  the  last 
clause,  Judge  Stewart  holding  that  in  a  Com¬ 
monwealth  where  there  was  no  State  Church, 
it  was  not  within  the  province  of  a  Court  of 
Equity  to  decide  what  was  orthodoxy,  and  what 
not.  For,  said  he,  should  the  Eutaw  Place 
Baptist  Cliuroh  differ  from  any  other  Baptist 
church  in  any  one  ixiint  of  its  service  or  doc¬ 
trine,  each  side  would  maintain  that  it  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  orthodox  standard,  and  thus  con¬ 
tentions  would  arise  wliich  no  court  could  de¬ 
cide  upon.  As  a  consequence,  he  declared  this 
clause  of  the  will  void. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Judge  Stewart 
should  not  relish  an  application  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  upon  religious  doctrines, 
considering  the  trouble  purely  ecclesiastical 
judicatories  have  in  settling  what  is  orthodox 
and  what  is  not ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
his  decision  is  a  correct  one,  and  his  reasoning 
sound.  It  would  be  easy  to  show’  that  the 
Courts  have  not  refused  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
even  where  questions  of  doctrine  are  concern¬ 
ed,  provided  they  are  involved  in  the  matter 
of  the  ownership  of  property.  Purely  religious 
questions  have  been,  and  no  doubt  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  relegated  to  the  projier  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  bodies;  but  we  apprehend  that  Judge 
Stewart  is  unsound  when  he  states  that  a  court 
cannot  acquire  jurisdiction  over  the  question 
of  ownership  of  church  property  or  benevolent 
institutions,  when  that  question  can  only  be 
decided  by  inquiring  which  party  holds  to  the 
orthodox  standards. 

It  will  be  creating  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
any  Court  to  hold  that  a  testator  cannot  leave 
property  to  a  church  or  institution  which  he 
may  style  orthodox,  simply  because  at  some 
future  time  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Court  to  determine  what  he  meant  by  “ortho¬ 
dox.”  It  is  right  here  that  the  fallacy  of  the 
Judge’s  logic  lies.  Wlienever  the  question 
shall  actually  arise,  what  the  Court  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  is  not  what  is  actually 
true  in  religious  belief,  but  what  the  testator 
believed  to  lie  true  or  styled  orthodox.  That 
being  determined,  tlie  functions  of  the  Court 
will  go  no  farther  in  that  direction,  imt  its 
lK)wers  will  be  exercised  to  give  effect  to  thi 
intention.  It  is  the  honorable  claim  of  Courts 
of  Equity  that  they  endeavor  in  all  proper 
ways  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
testators.  They  try  to  ascertain  the  object  in 
tended  wlien  it  is  spoken  of  in  vague  or  uiitech 
nical  language,  and  in  some  cases  the  Court  has 
even  supplied  an  object,  when  for  some  reason 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  will  c  >iild  not  take 
advantage  of  the  legacy.  Tlie  Courts  also  sup¬ 
ply  the  places  of  any  trustees  aiipoiiited  by 
the  testator  w  ho  may  have  died  ;  or  if  he  have 
neglected  to  name  any  at  all,  an  entire  new  set 
will  be  appointed.  It  is  entirely  reversing  the 
whole  policy  of  testamentary  law  to  declare 
now  that  a  beciuest  is  invalid  which  may  in 
volve  the  iiossible  future  determination  of  a 
mixed  religious  and  legal  question. 

Other  testators  have  tried  to  do  just  what 
Rev.  Dr.  Fuller  attempted,  and  the  courts  in 
their  enses  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  de 
dare  their  wills  void.  The  following  instances 
of  charitable  bequests  which  have  been  lield 
valid,  although  they  presented  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  litigation  over  religious  questions 
than  Dr.  Fuller’s  bciuest,  will  be  of  interest : 
“To  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  Catholic 
Christian  religion  among  the  poor  and  igno¬ 
rant  inhabitants  of  S - ”  ;  “  For  the  Welsh 


find  deep  sympathy  and  ready  hands  for  mu¬ 
tual  ministration,  as  far  as  strength  will  iier- 
mit.  And  we  doubt  not  that  many  are  far 
happier  there  than  they  would  be  cut  off  from 
the  friendship  and  social  life  thus  enjoyed. 

Miss  M.  L.  Bower,  who  is  in  charge,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Bower  and  her  amiable  daugh¬ 
ter,  have  proved  to  be  the  right  persons  for  so 
delicate  and  difficult  a  position.  Nothing 
seems  left  undone  to  minister  to  the  wants,  or 
to  relieve  the  conditions  of  those  who  are 
members  of  their  large  household.  All  are  so 
hospitably  entertained  that  they  are  without 
restraint,  and  yet  find  their  needs  of  lodging 
and  food  supplied.  The  w’riter  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  brief  stay  at  this  house,  and  was 
deeply  interested  by  the  spirit  of  piety  that  pre- 
ails,  and  by  the  <iuiet  walk  with  God  among 
those  who  are  gathered  here.  And  although 
there  lingers  a  touching  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  any  strength  at  all  left  to  gird 
on  the  armor  and  go  forth  to  the  battle  as  they 
may  be  able,  yet  they  are  content  to  exercise 
the  severe  grace  of  patience,  and  accept  of 
enforced  rest  as  the  will  of  God.  The  religious 
exercises  of  this  institution  are  a  marked  fea¬ 
ture  of  its  life,  and  an  evening  of  singing  and 
praise  in  the  parlor  will  long  be  remembered 
for  its  fervency  and  grace.  We  should  add 
that  there  is  need  of  a  good  parlor -organ 
for  the  assembly-room  of  the  institution,  to 
aid  in  lea  Jing  these  devotional  exercises.  No 
sweeter  charity  than  this  could  be  found,  and 
it  is  hoped  some  one  may  be  moved  to  re¬ 
spond.  There  are  hands  enough  willing  and 
waiting  to  play  upon  it,  whenever  it  shall 
come.  There  might  also  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  judicious  superintendent  small 
sums  of  money  for  confidential  uses,  where 
serious  wants  that  will  not  express  themselves 
in  words  might  be  quietly  relieved.  Those  of 
us  who  look  into  the  faces  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers  no  more,  but  who  hold  their  memo¬ 
ries  as  the  most  sacred  treasures  of  the  past, 
will  not  withhold  our  tenderest  sympathies 
for  aged  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  left 
homeless  and  alone,  and  will  gladly  minister 
unto  their  necessities  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


ADOPTING  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  POLICY. 


circulating  charity  schools,  and  for  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  Christian  knowleilge  and 
promoting  religion,  as  most  conducive  to  the 
said  charitable  purposes;  and  moreover,  to 
buy  Bibles  and  other  religious  books  to  be  di¬ 
vided  amongst  poor  pious  people  ” ;  a  bequest 
to  the  “regular  Baptist  order,”  “to  the  fur¬ 
therance  and  promotion  of  the  cause  of  piety 
and  good  morals,  and  in  aid  of  objects  and 
purposes  of  benevolence  or  charity,  public  or 
private,  or  temperance,  or  for  the  education  of 
deserving  youth,”  “for  the  worship  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  ”  ;  “  the  rest  and  residue  of  all  my 
effects  I  direct  may  be  provided  for  promoting 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  and  in  England, 
for  bringing  up  ministers  in  different  semina¬ 
ries,  and  other  charitable  purposes  ”  ;  “  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  Son  of 
God  as  taught  by  the  people  known  as  Disci¬ 
ples  of  Christ;  the  preaching  to  be  well  and 
faithfully  done  in  Lorain  county,  in  Binning 
ham  and  at  Berlin, in  Erie  county, Ohio,”  “for 
the  encouraging  and  jiromoting  of  the  preach 
ing  of  Christ’s  holy  Gosi>el,”  &c.,  &c. 

The  decision  rendered  by  the  Maryland 
court,  it  is  proi>er  to  notice,  has  no  binding  ef¬ 
fect  outside  of  that  State ;  and  until  it  is  affirm 
ed  by  the  higher  courts,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  settle  the  law  even  for  that  commonwealth 


THE  PERTH  AMBOY  MINISTERS’- HOME. 

Provision  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  by 
the  strong,  is  a  respon-«il)ility  acknowledged 
by  all  Christians.  That  the  Church  shouhl 
take  care  of  her  ministers  and  their  families 
when  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
would  seem  to  be  a  duty  eiiually  imperative 
'The  question  as  to  what  method  may  be  best 
to  employ  for  this  iturpose,  has  long  been  agi 
rated.  The  Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled  Min 
isters  and  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
Deceased  Presbyterian  Ministers,  is  one  for 
the  sustenance  of  which  but  few  pleas  should 
need  to  be  made.  .And  indeed  our  Church  has 
resiionded  with  tender  liberality  to  its  api>eals 
This  is  a  work  that  needs  to  he  done  as  quietly 
as  ixisslble,  with  gentle  respe«‘t  for  the  feelings 
of  all  concerned.  And  the  Board  has  wisely 
and  faithfully  managed  its  trust,  and  brought 
great  blessing  to  many  afflicted  hearts. 

A  year  ago  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Bruen  of  this 
city  gave  to  the  Board  the  paternal  mansion 
of  his  family  at  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  as 
Home  for  Presbyterian  ministers  and  members 
of  the  families  of  such  persons.  The  facts 
attending  the  opening  of  this  institution  were 
given  at  the  time.  The  first  year  of  exi>eri 
ment  has  well  nigh  passed  away,  and  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  learn  that  the  plan  heis  proved 
most  successful.  There  are  at  present  about 
thirty  persons  being  entertained  at  this  house, 
some  of  them  in  quite  feeble  health.  Forty 
or  more  might  be  made  at  home  there  with 
out  discomfort.  Looking  straight  out  to  sea 
from  its  front  windows,  this  place  is  one  of 
great  invigoration  to  all  invalids,  and  some 
have  been  quite  restored  by  a  temporary  stay 
there. 

It  has  been  sometimes  doubted  whether  it 
were  better  to  gather  these  good  brethren  in 
families,  than  to  care  for  them  in  homes  of 
their  own,  or  among  friends  who  might  assist 
in  looking  after  their  interests.  But  certainly 
while  all  may  not  be  provided  for  in  this  way 
it  seems  certain  that  the  communion  of  .saints 
is  good,  and  cheerful  fellowship  is  good  for 
the  souls  and  for  the  daily  lives  of  all  men 
In  this  delightful  family  the  sick  or  suffering 


One  or  two  further  extracts  from  the  very 
remarkable  article  of  a  Japanese  writer,  to 
which  we  recently  referred,  will  show  the  ten- 
lency  of  things  in  that  part  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Lest  his  countrymen  should  suppose  that 
this  reasoning  is  dictated  by  a  secret  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Christianity  over  Buddhism,  the  writer 
is  careful  to  say  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
cither.  The  change,  lie  concedes,  is  purely  a 
matter  of  policy.  We  quote  still  further : 

It  inu.st,  however,  be  borne  in  miml  that  although 
we  have  frefpiently  adverte<l  to  religious  subjects, 
liave  n'frained  from  oxiiressing  an  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  any — i.  o.,  as  to  tlieir  trutli  oi 
falsity.  From  tlic  standpoint  of  a  private  individ 
ual,  we  may  say  that  wo  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  suiijeet  of  religion,  as  it  does  not  affect  our 
personal  feelings  or  seitiinents.  In  other  words, 
we  are  neither  partisans  nor  opponents  of  either 
Christianity  or  Buddhism.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  endeavored  to  invastigate  the  manner 
whieh  the  pro{iagation  of  different  religions  affects 
the  political  development  of  a  people.  An  opinion 
has  been  e.xpressed  tliat  an  earnest  belief  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  part  of  our  people  would  deprive 
them  of  the  energy  and  patriotism  necessary  to 
protect  their  country  from  foreign  aggression,  be¬ 
cause  conversion  to  a  foreign  religion  would  place 
them,  body  and  soul,  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
control.  But  a  new  phase  lias  come  over  our  diplo¬ 
matic  affairs.  The  question  of  mixed  residence  is 
now  a  common  topic  of  discussion,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  people  have 
ceased  to  regard  Westerners  with  apprehension  or 
with  hostility.  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
opening  the  country  to  foreign  trade  and  residence. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  rapid 
growth  of  intimacy  lietween  ourselves  and  foreign¬ 
ers,  giving  rise  very  shortly  to  relations  of  a  much 
more  intricate  nature.  Under  these  ciroumstances 
a  difference  of  religion  ami  customs  will  scarcely 
fail  to  impede  the  progress  of  diplomacy  and  of 
social  intercourse.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that 
foreigners  would,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in- 
lliet  gross  insults  upon  our  people,  so  tliat  the  lat¬ 
ter  might  not  only  suffer  the  pains  of  n  wounded 
spirit  arising  from  tlie  consciousness  of  iieing  the 
object  of  contempt,  but  also  incur  material  loss. 
For  the  adjustment  of  national  affairs  for  tlie  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  own  people,  it  would  be  quite  disas¬ 
trous  for  us  to  adopt  a  conservative  policy,  and  we 
must  liold  strongly  to  ttio  opinion  that  our  nation¬ 
al  rights  can  be  sccuri'd,  and  national  advantages 
obtained,  only  liy  freely  and  voluntarily  opening 
up  tlie  country.  Tlie  idea  that  a  belief  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  should  lead  to  an  obliteration  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  aliens  and  natives,  thus  lessening 
tlie  spirit  of  patriotism,  must  ho  looked  upon  as 
tlie  vague  idea  of  a  worn-out  ascetic.  So  far  as 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs  is  concerned,  such 
plans  as  meet  the  exigenehs  of  tlie  moment  must 
he  adoptiMl.  It  is  easy  to  pursue  a  conservative 
policy  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  while  the  intri- 
ate  nature  of  reforms  occasions  consideraiile  diffi¬ 
culty  in  enforcing  a  profession  of  policy.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  brings  with  it  new  problems  in  proportion  to 
its  propagallon ;  hence  any  nation  which  seeks  to 
maintain  its  independence  in  tliis  age  of  civilized 
intricacies  ami  difficulties,  ought  not  to  .seek  to  fol¬ 
low  a  policy  which  simply  gives  the  least  trouble. 

The  writer  foresees  a  great  future  for  Japan, 
and  welcomes  Christianity  as  a  fresh  and  pow¬ 
erful  element  in  tho  national  life  : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  on  tlie  eve  of 
more  intimate  and  more  intricate  relations  with 
foreignei’s.  It  is  scarcely  necessai’y  to  say  that 
the  religion  which  commands  the  strong  faith  of 
Western  lands,  and  which  has  descended  as  an 
lieirloom  from  their  fathers,  is  Christianity.  The 
doctrines  of  this  religion  liave  penetrated  into  tho 
political  tlbre  of  those  lauds,  have  moulded  nation¬ 
al  laws,  customs,  and  manners,  and  even  influence 
the  overj’-day  transactions  of  social  life  and  per¬ 
sonal  Intercourse.  So  far  as  polities  are  concern 
ed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  idea  of  hu¬ 
man  e<iuality  had  its  origin  in  Christianity.  Even 
tlie  boasted  philosophy  of  fTreece  never  reacheil 
the  principle  or  the  thought  of  the  equality  of 
man,  and  Aristotle,  the  fatiier  of  ethical  science, 
did  not  condemn  slavery  or  the  trade  in  slaves.  In 
after  days,  when  Rome  was  great,  no  man  ever 
raised  his  voice  to  proclaim  the  e^jualitj’  of  man. 
But  Jesus  Christ  when  thirty  years  of  age  first 
lirought  to  light  the  groat  principle  that  men  and 
women,  nolile  and  serf,  an'  of  equal  rank,  and 
their  lives  ecpially  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
These  principles  spread  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
eventually  were  expresseil  in  national  law.  Thus 
the  principle  of  e^piality  iiecame  established  in  the¬ 
ory,  but  for  a  long  time  it  did  not  acquire  sufficient 
influence  to  penetrate  into  political  life.  After  the 
lapse  of  liundreds  of  years,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  the  principle  of  equality  so  affect^ 
the  politics  of  France,  that  at  one  time  it  formed 
the  pretext  for  revolution,  and  at  another  gave  the 
sulistance  of  argument  for  universal  suffrage.  In 
America  it  resulted  in  national  independence,  and 
eventually  in  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves. 

Again,  on  examining  European  legal  procedure, 
we  find  that  only  believers  in  Christianity  are  ad¬ 
mitted  as  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice,  and  that 
in  America  it  is  legal  to  sue  persons  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  of  Christian  Churches,  where 
sucli  suits  as  may  be  tried  in  ecclesiastical  courts 
are  finally  decided  without  reference  to  civil  tri 
bunals.  bn  the  other  hand,  there  are  innumerable 
Instances  where  legislation  and  the  judiciary  are 
controlled  by  religious  regulations.  Tlie  same  in¬ 
fluence  extends  to  customs  and  manners,  necessi¬ 
tating  in  many  cases  the  performance  of  the  mar 
rioge  ceremony  in  a  church,  while  Christian  names 
are  given  to  people  by  ministerial  or  priestly  rite. 
Then  infidels  are  prohibited  from  appointment  to 
official  position ;  and  until  quite  recently  England 
laid  a  ban  upon  believers  in  the  Jewish  religion ; 
while  the  present  Parliamentary  oath  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  religious  principle.  Thus  we  have  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  wide  diffusion  and  the  pro¬ 
found  influence  of  Christian  doctrines  in  civilized 
lands. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  our  own  laws  and  cus 
toms,  we  find  that  most  of  them  have  sprung  from 
Buddhist  principles.  This  is  most  of  all  evident 
In  the  more  ancient  codes  whose  framers  were 
Buddhist  devotees.  Every  article  of  these  codes 
implies  a  religious  doctrine.  Most  prominent 
among  tliese  religious  codes  are  the  constitution 
consisting  of  seventeen  clauses,  framed  by  the 
Prince  Shotoku  Taishi,  and  the  ceremonial  regula¬ 
tions  adopte<.l  by  the  Hojo  family  in  Kamakura  in 
the  epoch  Teiyei.  The  later  code  of  tlie  Tokuga- 
wa  Shogunate,  consisting  of  one  hundre<l  articles, 
was  founded  partly  on  Buddhist  and  partly  on  Con 


fucian  doctrines.  In  a  word,  the  principles  of  so- 
called  “benevolence”  and  “perfection”  which 
were  the  watchwords  of  Buddhism  and  of  Confu¬ 
cianism  respectively,  were  taken  as  tlie  essential 
elements  of  our  codes  of  law  and  of  our  establish¬ 
ed  customs. 

From  the  cold  standpoint  of  logic,  tliere  may  l>e 
little  or  no  difference  between  the  claims  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Buddhism,  or  Confucianism,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  here  to  institute  a  conqiari- 
son  to  Investigate  their  truth  or  falsity,  or  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  decide  as  to  thoir  inferiority  or  superiori¬ 
ty.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  attempting 
to  carry  on  intercourse  with  other  nations  in  tlie 
midst  of  an  international  ocean  covered  witli  waves 
of  fanatics ;  and  the  people  of  the  West  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  our  laws  and  customs  whieh  spring  from  a 
religion  and  philosophy  which  they  condemn,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  truth  or  falsity,  nor  enquiring 
whether  it  is  pure  or  vile.  Hence  it  may  liecome 
a  necassity  for  us,  in  mere  self-defence  aiul  for  our 
national  welfare,  to  adopt  Western  customs  ami 
laws.  There  cannot  now  be  a  return  to  seclusion 
on  our  part,  and  while  we  continue  our  intercourse 
with  foreigners  imbued  with  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines  and  customs,  wc  cannot  hinder  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  the  Christian  creiKi  among  our 
people,  even  tliough  this  religion  be  deniwl  the 
recognition  of  open  toleration.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  impede  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
Japan,  it  would  be  far  iietter  for  us  resolutely  to 
grant  it  full  toleration  for  its  legitimate  propaga¬ 
tion,  rather  tlian  follow  the  hesitating  indecision 
of  leaving  it  unrecognized  either  liy  proliiliition  or 
toleration. 

The  weaker  of  two  parties  in  mutual  intorcoui’se 
cannot  hope  to  cope  with  and  control  the  stronger. 
Forcible  resistance  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  former  could 
only  result  in  calamity  and  loss,  while  yielding  in 
lesser  things  brings  mutual  gain  and  satisfaction. 
Take  for  instance  the  changes  made  in  our  Calen¬ 
dar  in  1873.  The  (7oseH-}i  or  “ five  festival  days” 
were  originally  abolished,  and  the  Ist,  6th.  llth, 
16th,  ‘ilst,  and  the  ‘26th  of  each  month  wem  fixed 
as  days  of  rest;  but  these  again  were  speedily 
changed  for  the  Christian  Sabbath  or  Sunday,  one 
day  in  seven.  These  Sundays  are  observed  by  for¬ 
eigners  with  as  high  a  veneration  as  Buddhists  oti- 
serve  the  birthday  of  Shaka  (.April  8th),  tho  anni¬ 
versary  of  ills  death  (Feb.  15th),  and  tlie  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  the  Prelate  Shinran  Shoniii  of 
the  Shingon  sect  (Nov.  28tli).  .All  Christians  rest 
on  Sunday  in  order  to  offer  prayer  to  God  and  to 
bring  an  offering  of  gratitude  to  Clirist,  the  founder 
of  their  religion. 

To  sucli  an  extent  is  this  the  case  tliat  even  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  boast  of  religious 
freedom,  liave  incorporated  in  tlieir  vei’j'  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  a 
day  for  national  rest.  That  Constitution  provides 
that  drafts  of  laws  emanating  from  Congress  may 
be  considered  as  sanctioned  and  signed  by  the 
President  and  put  into  operation  if  such  drafts  arc 
not  returned  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  witli- 
in  ton  days,  from  irhich  ten  days,  /loirever,  Sundays 
are  t.ccluded.  In  some  States  it  is  said  that  the 
observance  of  the  Sunday  is  strictly  enforced,  tlie 
people  being  prohibited  fi’om  following  their  usual 
callings  on  these  days,  and  even  their  amusements 
appear  to  be  restricted  in  various  ways.  Sliould 
any  great  national  festival,  such  ns  New’  Ycjir’s 
Day,  Independence  Day,  or  Washingtou's  Birthday 
fall  on  the  Salibatli,  its  celebration  is  postponed  to 
the  following  Monday,  so  that  the  Sunday  tranquil¬ 
lity  may  be  preserved. 

That  we  Japanese,  who  have  no  relation  wliat 
over  comparaitle  to  Christianity,  out  of  which  lias 
sprung  tlie  observance  of  tlie  Sabbatli  day  so  mucli 
revered  by  foreigners,  liave  without  iiiconveiiience 
and  without  opposition  from  Buddhists  or  Shinto- 
ists,  adopted  tliat  day  as  our  day  for  national  rest, 
shows  clearly  the  docility  of  our  natures,  and  that 
the  sense  of  tlie  cliange  was  entirely  iion-roligious, 
At  tlie  same  time,  tlie  advantage  of  the  change 
must  he  apparent  to  all  who  take  tlie  trouble  to  re¬ 
flect  on  tlie  inconveniences  not  only  in  ordinary  in 
tereoiirse,  but  especially  in  i-omnierciul  transac¬ 
tions,  that  would  have  arisen  if  the  cliange  liad 
not  hoeii  effecti'd.  Now  if  inconveniences  in  ordi¬ 
nary  life  are  likely  to  arise  from  tlie  fact  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  social  customs,  liow  mueti  more  must 
the  same  princijile  apply  in  matters  of  greater  im 
portanoe.  The  result  of  more  perfi'ct  diplomatic 
intercourse  must  necessarily  load  to  an  assimila¬ 
tion  in  religion  and  customs,  and  tliis  can  be 
achieved  only  by  our  adopting  tliosi'  of  Western 
peoples.  Thus,  and  tlius  only,  can  we  expect  to 
enjoy  their  sympathj'  in  our  sorrows  and  joys,  and 
thus  alone  can  the  spirit  of  liostility  against  tho 
foreigners  lie  entiri'ly  removi'd  from  tlie  heart  of 
Japan.  Notwithstanding  our  essential  iiidifferenee 
to  religion  itself,  our  stati'smeii  may  yet  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  tlie  most  influential  creed  of 
tho  West  as  a  moans  of  protection,  thus  gaining  a 
title  to  tlie  amenities  of  international  law  by  dis¬ 
playing  the  distinguisliing  characteristics  of  civil¬ 
ized  nations. 


RKLIOIOirS  FREKDON  IN  JAPAN. 

One  of  the  missionaries  in  Yokohaniti(\vlio.se 
labor  of  love  we  know  so  well)  write.s  ns : 

In  all  our  work  we  liave  much  cause  for  eii- 
couragcmeiil,  mingled  of  course  with  some  dis- 
counigements,  siicli  as  every  man  lias  in  tliis  world. 
Japan  is  niaking  rapid  strides  in  every  direction. 
As  far  as  any  interference  of  the  Government  is 
coneermHi,  every  one  may  worsliip  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  liis  own  conscience.  .  .  . 

•  You  will  lie  glad  to  know  tliat  more  tlian  lialf 
of  tlie  Old  Testament  is  traiisliited  and  printed. 
Our  missionaric-t.  men  and  women,  are  all  actively 
engaged  in  their  work  of  teaching,  preaching,  and 
studying  the  language.  This  last  is  a  ti'dious. 
wearing  work,  and — in  a  Inngunge  so  confe.ssedly 
difficult  to  become  perfect  in — requires  a  lifetime 
even  longer  tlian  ours  lias  lieen.  .  .  . 


We  lalior  on  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  count-  [ 
ing  it  all  joy  to  liavc  tlie  privilege  of  doing  so.  Dr.  | 
Hepliurn  looks  anil  is  vi-ry  different  from  what  lie  j 
was  when  we  |iarte‘l  from  yon  in  Marseilles  nearly 
three  years  ago.  His  liealth  is  good,  and  ciialiles 
liim  to  sit  at  liis  study-table  working  on  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Japanese  from  nine 
to  four  o'clock  daily,  Saturdays  excepted,  wlien  lie 
has  otlier  work  to  prepare  for.  To-day  lie  is  get¬ 
ting  his  sermon  ready  in  Japanese  for  to-morrow. 
He  is  quite  often  called  upon  to  preacli  in  that  lan¬ 
guage,  though  only  a  layman.  He  has  n  most  in¬ 
teresting  Bible-class  for  Japanese  women,  attended 
by  twenty-five  or  thirty  every  Sabliath  morning.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  make  no  aiwlogy  for  giving  up  a  large 
part  of  our  first  page  to  a  sketch  of  Sir  William 
Thomson,  of  the  man  and  of  his  opinions:  for 
we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  tliem,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  for 
the  iiersonal  details  by  which  they  are  intro¬ 
duced.  To  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  we  can¬ 
not  hut  listen  with  resiieet.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  been  horn  to  science,  his  father  having 
been  a  Professor  before  him  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  a  brother  being  now  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Belfast.  In  the  physical  sciences,  to 
whicli  he  has  devoted  liis  life,  there  is  no  high¬ 
er  authority  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  that  one  who  has  searched  so  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  is,  like  Faraday 
and  Sir  David  Brewster,  a  devout  believer  in 
Christianity.  _ 

History  repeats  itself — its  disgraces,  we  fear, 
more  often  than  its  better  and  more  creditable 
records.  Here  is  the  very  last  instance  of  the 
former,  that  has  fallen  under  our  eyes :  “  The 
largest  invoice  of  New  England  rum  we  are 
quoting  from  the  Boston  Traveller  of  Aug.  ’28th 
—“ever  shipped  from  the  United  States  was 
cleared  to-day  for  the  coast  of  Africa— 150,000 
gallons,  or  say  3500  barrels.  More  than  seven¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  old  Tidd,  an  Englishman,  who 
built  the  one-time  splendid  mansion  in  Med¬ 
ford,  was  a  distiller  on  Sudbury  street,  and  he 
had  at  one  time  the  monopoly  of  the  African 
trade  out  of  Boston.  He  loaded  his  vessels 
with  New’  England  rum  at  an  invoice  price  of 
about  twenty  cents  per  gallon,  which  sold  on 
the  coast  for  about  $2  per  gallon,  in  exchange 
for  ivory,  gold  dust,  etc.”  Years  gone  the 
“etc”  may  have  meant,  and  frecpiently  did 
mean,  slarcs.  That  traffic  yet  lingers  among 
the  Mohammedans,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
its  days  are  numbered  even  in  its  remotest 
fastnesses.  That  the  rum  traflic  to  those  dis¬ 
tant  coasts— in  many  rcsiwcts  kindred— should 
yet  hold  out,  and  apparently  so  vigorously 
from  Boston,  is  a  surprise  to  us.  Such  a  fact 
calls  for  investigation,  ami  w’e  should  say  that 
some  of  the  money  taken  in  at  the  temperance 
campmeetings  over  Sunday,  might  well  be 
spent  in  that  direction. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  appropriate 
scheme  of  the  Messrs.  Gilder,  editors  of  “  The 
Critic,”  to  devote  the  number  of  that  excellent 
literary  sheet  of  Aug.  30  almost  exclusively  to 
honoring  the  now  truly  venerable  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  The  plan  so  successfully 
and  quietly  carried  out  must  have  proved  a 
great  and  grateful  surprise  to  our  literary 
Nestor.  For  once  eyes  that  have  sparkled  w’ith 
wit  and  wisdom  for  these  seventy-five  years 
must  have  become  now  at  last  and  suddenly  a 
little  dim,  as  they  rested  upon  the.se  more  than 
threescore  greetings— in  prose  and  verse— of 
loving  and  unenvious  contemporaries,  from 
representatives  of  the  younger  ranks  of  au¬ 
thors,  many  more  of  whom,  did  opportunity 
offer,  would  hasten  to  do  him  honor.  Among 
those  wlio  write  are  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  M.  L. 
Alcott,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  John  G. 
Wliittier,  Matthew  Arnold,  Profs.  G.  P.  Fisher, 
Francis  Brown,  C.  A.  Young,  S.  Newcomb,  E. 
C.  Stedman,  Dr.  E.  E.  Halo,  and  many  more. 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  restrained  from  writing  as  she 
would,  by  the  state  of  her  liealth.  She  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying :  “  The  Doctor  was  more  than 
kind  to  me  on  my  birthday  celebration,  and  I 
remember  his  poem  ‘At  the  Summit  ’  as  such 
a  charming  expression  of  friendshiiiand  poetic 
fooling  as  only  he  could  write.  Since  then, 
however,  I  have  felt  myself  uoimj  down,  but 
rejoice  to  hear  that  the  good  Doctor  is  still 
alert  and  cheery.” 

Tlie  Messrs.  Scribner  have  just  issued  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  Prof.  0.  A.  Briggs’s  recent  work 
“  Biblical  Study.”  The  volume  has  been  tlior 
oughly  revised;  hut  this,  we  understand,  has 
not  proved  an  onerous  task,  as  hut  very  few 
errors,  typographical  or  other,  have  been  de¬ 
tected  in  the  first  issue.  Some  additions  have 
now  been  made  to  the  literature,  and  especial¬ 
ly  to  the  valuable  catalogue  of  books  of  refer¬ 
ence  at  the  close.  That  a  second  edition  of  so 
erudite  a  work  sliould  he  so  soon  called  for, 
would  seem  to  imply  a  more  than  usual  inter¬ 
est  in  the  topics  treated ;  in  fact  a  growing 
audience,  and  one  doubtless  not  exclusively 
clerii’al.  for  the  high  themes  and  impiiries  here 
pursued.  It  amounts  to  a  perliaps  unantici¬ 
pated,  and  in  any  case,  a  very  handsome  and 
assuring  recognition  of  the  learning,  the  in¬ 
sight,  and  the  manly  candor  which  the  author 
I  has  everywhere  displayed.  Well  received  at 
home,  its  w  elcome  by  scholars  abroad  has  been 
even  more  ilattering.  We  learn  that  several 
of  the  theological  schools  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 


Secretary  Allen  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board 
sends  us  a  series  of  leafiets,  three  in  number, 
which  urge  the  claims  of  that  important  inter¬ 
est,  and  offer  wise  and  timely  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  way  to  “  lend  a  hand  ”  in  its  aid. 
They  will  be  mailed  gratis  to  any  one  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  work.  No.  1,  Contains  the  latest 
facts  from  the  field ;  No.  2,  Explains  the  new 
work  through  the  “  Freedmen’s  Department  ”■ 
of  the  Women’s  Executive  Committee  of  Horae 
Missions;  while  No.  3,  Is  a  children’s  leaflet, 
showing  how  the  children  can  help  the  Freed- 
men. 


A  JUST  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BELOVED  DEAD. 

Under  the  heading  of  “.A  Beautiful  Life,"  tlie 
Springfield  Repuhlioan  of  Aug.  ’26th  (>ay.s  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute  to  one  who  was  known  and  lielovod 
alike  in  her  country  home  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  in 
her  city  home  in  Chicago  : 

Tlie  death  of  few  women,  not  ideiitilii'il  in  some 
way  with  public  affairs,  could  cause  tlie  bereave¬ 
ment  W’hich  afflicts  tliose  who  knew  Mrs.  Heiii-y  W. 
Bishop  of  Chicago  and  Lenox.  Her  life  beautiful¬ 
ly  illustratiHl  the  tine  compensations  which  may  he 
made  to  flower  upon  great  and  constant  suffering, 
making  the  nioe.st  refinement  of  character  a  win¬ 
ning  reality.  Mrs.  Bishop  was  a  Miss  Richardson 
of  Portland ;  she  attended  school  for  several  years 
in  Lenox  at  its  best  period  as  tho  social  centre  and 
capital  of  Berkshire,  and  w’as  married  to  Mr.  Bish¬ 
op  in  1861.  Their  homo  has  been  in  Chii’ago,  but 
a  large  part  of  each  Summer  has  been  spent  in 
Lenox.  In  the  homestead  there  they  have  main¬ 
tained  the  family  reputation  for  an  old-time  and 
genuine  hospitality.  This  death  lireaks  up  the 
home  founded  by  the  late  J  iidge  and  Mrs.  Bishop, 
which  for  very  many  years  has  been  notetl  in  the 
country  life,  Mr.  Bishop  and  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  now  a  student  at  Williams  College,  being 
the  last  of  a  large  household.  For  tlie  last  fifteen 
years  of  her  life  Mrs.  Bishop  was  a  sufferer  to  an 
extent  which  would  have  made  many  women  self- 
centered  Invalids,  but  as  the  physical  powers  grew 
weaker  the  real  strength  of  her  genuine,  bright 
nature  dominated  the  frail  body.  She  maintained 
her  interest  in  life,  discharged  all  social  obliga¬ 
tions  with  splendid  courage,  and  was  the  lovely 
centre  of  a  rare  home  life.  Her  private  charities 
were  many,  and  her  patience  and  sweetness  re¬ 
mained  during  the  long  years  of  weakness  simply 
inexhaustable.  Such  a  character  naturally  attract¬ 
ed  devoted  admiration,  and  she  was  widely  belov¬ 
ed  in  Chicago.  The  end  came  unexpectedly  to  her 
closest  friends,  who  had  became  so  wonted  to  her 
slender  hold  on  life.  She  seemed  in  better  health 
than  usual  last  Tiiursday,  but  failefi  perceptibly 
during  the  day,  and  died  at  3  P.  M.,  her  husband 
being  absent  in  Boston.  The  body  was  worn  out, 
and  the  spirit  left  it  by  the  gentlest  transition. 
Ttie  large  attendance  at  the  funeral  in  Lenox,  Sun¬ 
day  aftiTnoon,  marked  the  peculiar  influimce  of  a 
character  so  matured,  and  a  personality  so  serene¬ 
ly  poised,  and  evidenced  no  less  the  general  sym¬ 
pathy  with  tho.se  who  were  nearest  to  its  gracious 
influence.  Among  those  present  at  tho  funeral, 
were  ex-Senator  David  Davis,  Judge  Drummond, 
Judge  Mark  Skinner  and  family,  Edward  S.  Isham, 
Norman  Williams,  and  Mes.sr8.  McCagg  and  Crerar 
of  Chicago,  Senator  Dawes,  Congres-sman  Rock¬ 
well,  William  R.  Plunkett,  and  H.  W.  Taft  of  Pitts¬ 
field. 


lanil  have  adopted  it  as  a  text  book. 

The  Rev.  Dennis  Osborne,  a  native  of  India, 
who  came  to  this  country  some  time  since  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  General 
Conference,  has  since  been  preaching  in  Phil- 
a<lel(>hiu  and  elsewhere  with  great  acceptance. 
Mr.  George  H.  Stuart  and  others  who  have 
heard  him,  regard  him  As  a  man  of  great,  even 
extraordinary,  eloipienee  and  pow’er;  and  in 
response  to  the  desire  of  many  friends  that  he 
should  he  heard  in  New  Y’ork  before  .sailing 
for  home,  it  has  lieen  arranged  that  he  devote 
his  last  two  Sabbaths  previous  to  embarking, 
to  this  city.  The  time  and  place  of  preaching 
for  next  Sunday  will  be  announced  in  the  daily 
papers.  On  Sunday  after  next  (Sept.  14)  it  is 
unclerstood  that  he  will  occupy  the  pulpit  of 
the  Fifth-avenue  Church — Dr.  John  Hall’s — 
morning  and  afternoon.  We  bespeak  a  kind¬ 
ly  interest  for  the  elocpient  stranger. 

Italy,  notwithstanding  the  warning  she  had, 
seems  to  be  even  more  panic-stricken  now  that 
the  cholera  is  spreading  to  most  of  her  cit¬ 
ies,  than  were  the  cities  of  France  where  it 
first  aiipeared.  The  Italian  authorities  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  counteract  the  disease, 
and  allay  the  excessive  fears  of  the  population, 
but  apparently  the  disease  must  in  most  cases 
“  run  its  course,”  so  poor  and  primitive  are  all 
sanitary  provisions  and  ideas.  As  an  incident 
of  the  epidemic  in  France,  it  is  related  that  the 
Jews  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles  were  passed  by 
almost  unscathed.  And  the  highest  medical 
authorities  attribute  the  remarkable  fact  to 
the  continued  observance  of  the  Mo.saic  code 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  Indeed,  an  eminent 
English  iihysician  has  declared  that  if  these 
laws  were  kept  by  all  classes,  the  zymotic 
death  rate  would  hardly  he  appreciable  in  the 
general  mortality  list  of  the  time. 


The  war  upon  China  has  come  to  a  i>ause  by 
France  making  fresh  tenders  of  peace.  It  is 
not  her  purpose,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  to  be¬ 
come  very  seriously  engaged  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  Meantime  interest  shifts  to  the 
Nile,  Gen.  Lord  Wolseley  being  now  well  on 
his  way  to  Cairo.  It  is  announced  that  his 
forces  will  consist  of  8,000  British  troops,  be¬ 
sides  2,500  Egyptians,  to  be  chosen  of  course 
from  the  best  material  in  the  native  army. 
These  figures  are  exclusive  of  some  3,000  boat¬ 
men,  400  of  whom  are  selected  for  their  experi¬ 
ence  as  river  navigators.  The  iiuri>ose  would 
seem  to  be  not  only  to  relieve  Khartoum  and 
Gen.  Gordon,  and  other  fortified  places  on  the 
Upiier  Nile,  hut  to  occupy  strategic  points  in 
the  territory  of  Soudan.  France  looks  on  these 
operations  with  ill-concealed  jealousy. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Bennington,  Vt.— Rev.  C.  C.  Kimball,  D.D., 
has  removed  from  New  Hartford,  and  should  here¬ 
after  be  addresseil  as  above. 

NEW  YORK. 

SAK.vrooA. — A  letter  sent  to  every  chureh-inem- 
ber  by  the  pastor : 

My  Dear  Friend :  The  time  is  near  when  we 
ought  to  enter  earnestly  upon  our  Fall  and  Winter 
work  as  a  Church  of  Christ.  Will  you  permit  me 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  you  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  duties  whicli  seem  naturally  to  belong  to  a 
iiioniber  of  Christ’s  Cliureh,  and  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  you  can  8er\’e  Christ  tlirough  the 
means  wliich  our  church  affords  ?  These  duties 
and  ways  of  service  are  doubtless  familiar  to  you 
already,  but  tho  work  of  God's  Spirit  among  His 
people  is  largely  to  reawaken  interest  in  duties  and 
privileges  which  have  betm  long  known,  but  some¬ 
times  forgotten. 

First  let  me  remind  you  in  a  word,  that  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  tfod  in  the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  is  your 
worship.  By  your  prayer’s,  by  regular  attendance, 
by  your  efforts  to  secure  regular  attendance  upon 
the  part  of  all  those  whom  you  have  a  right  to  di¬ 
rect,  or  whom  you  are  able  to  influence,  you  can 
do  very  much  to  make  tlie  worship  luid  the  work  of 
tlie  church  on  the  Sabbath  rich  in  good  results  to 
souls.  We  have  much  reason  to  bo  grateful  for 
the  large,  regular,  and  increasing  attendance  at  our 
Sunday  sert’ices.  Tlieir  inU'rest  and  success  in  the 
future  will  depend  upon  the  members  quite  us 
much  as  upon  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

Our  prayer-meetings  are  yours  too.  Tho  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  meetings  also  has  been  larger  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Yet  our  meetings  should  be 
twice  ns  large  as  they  are  even  now.  Do  you  not 
need  the  prayer-meeting  to  help  you  in  your  spir¬ 
itual  life  'i  By  coming  yourself  you  will  help  oth¬ 
ers  to  come.  We  neetl  to  8t>e  yoii  there.  For  your 
own,  and  for  tho  church’s  sake,  come  to  the  prayer- 
meeting.  I  am  especially  anxious  that  by  the 
help  of  the  members  of  the  church,  I  may  lie  able 
to  give  greater  variety  ami  life  to  tlioso  meetings 
for  social  worship. 

Are  you  doing  all  you  can  for  the  Sumlay-school  f 
I  earnestly  wish  that  we  miglit  have  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  grown-up  people  in  our  Sunday-school.  If 
you  are  a  teacher  in  tlie  school,  let  mo  suggest  to 
you  tliat  the  best  way  to  reorganize  your  class  for 
tlic  work  of  the  Fall  and  Winter,  will  be  to  call  in 
person  uiion  each  member  of  your  class.  Permit 
1110  to  urge  iqMiii  you  the  importance  of  this  pas¬ 
toral  work,  as  I  liave  often  done  before.  I  have 
felt  for  some  time  tliat  we  miglit  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  a  considerable  addition  to  tlic  church  from  the 
Sunday-school.  I  ask  your  special  prayers  and 
efforts  to  tills  end. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  charities  of  our 
church.  I  am  liappy  to  say  tliat  our  charitable 
contrilmtions  for  tlie  past  year  have  been  very 
much  larger  than  in  previous  years.  According  to 
our  present  .system  of  offering,  whicli  seems  by  its 
good  results , to  liave  jirovi'd  its  wisdom,  you  will 
be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  benevolent  work  of 
our  elnireh  on  tlie  first  Sabbath  of  each  month. 
All  tlie  money  you  give  goes  directly  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  tlie  Mi.ssioii  work  of  the  Church  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  asiH'cts.  1  sincerely  hope  that  during  the 
present  year  we  sliall  greatly  liless  ourselves  by 
giving  generously  for  tho  support  of  Christ’s  work 
in  tlie  world.  1  would  especially  recommend  that 
you  devote  a  certain  deiinito  portion  of  your  in¬ 
come  to  tliese  Vienevoleiit  uses. 

Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  regularity  and  in¬ 
telligent  earnestness  in  private  and  family  worship, 
are  above  all  tilings  necessary  to  vigor  and  growth 
in  personal  and  family  religion,  without  which  the 
religion  of  tlie  chiircli  can  bo  only  formal  and 
fruitless. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  a  ny.stematic  devotion 
to  some  work  Jor  Christ  is  tlie  surest  way  of 
strongtheiiiiig  faith  and  love,  and  of  bringing  one’s 
self  into  close  and  vital  fellowsliip  with  Christ. 

I  feel  confident  tliat  if  we  could  heartily  coop¬ 
erate  in  prayer  and  labor  with  a  sincere  and  earn¬ 
est  desire  to  advance  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  in 
complete  reliance  upon  the  Spirit  of  God,  we 
should  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  wo  could 
accomplish  for  the  Church  we  love  ami  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  souls. 

As  we  are  alioiit  to  sit  down  together  at  the 
Talilc  of  our  Lord,  lot  us  with  sincere  and  contrite 
liearts  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  Him.  I  am, 
your  affectionate  pastor,  William  R.  Tekret. 

Seoonil  Prt-'Hbyteriaii  Church,  Aug.  22, 18S4. 

OwEGO. — Having  visited  Owego,  Tioga  county, 
(ii'i’liaps  a  word  about  it  and  its  Presiiyterian 
ehureli  would  not  bo  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 
Tho  town  itself  contains  6,000  inhabitants,  is  situ- 
att'ii  u(Kin  the  iianks  of  the  Susquehanna,  amid  a 
ricli  agricultural  country,  divcrsifleil  on  all  sides 
by  liill  and  dale.  Its  pleasant  situation,  macadam¬ 
ized  streets  oniameiited  witli  rows  of  trees,  its  ele¬ 
gant  rasidciices,  and  its  freedom  from  mud  and 
mire,  render  it  like  Goldsinitirs  Auburn,  Uie  sweet¬ 
est  village  of  the  plain.  With  the  Erie  Railroad 
on  one  side  of  tlie  river,  and  tlie  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  on  tlie  other,  ingress  and  ogress 
is  abundant.  Tlie  lover  of  letters,  too,  will  find  in 
its  suburbs  tlie  liouse  of  N.  P.  Willis  at  Glen  Mary, 
and  the  bridge  from  which  issued  his  famous  let¬ 
ters.  The  ceiiK'tery  where  the  honored  fathers  of 
tlie  village  sleep,  is  perched  upon  a  hill  overhang¬ 
ing  the  town,  as  if  tlieir  departed  kejit  watch  and 
ward  of  tlie  career  of  children  and  cliildren’s  chil¬ 
dren,  and  wished  to  anticipate  by  tlieir  very  prox¬ 
imity  to  tlie  higher  sphere,  the  flight  of  the  living 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  when  tlie  trumpet 
•sounds  tho  muster  into  His  presence.  What  a  re¬ 
treat  such  a  place  affords  from  the  din  and  dust, 
the  flltli  and  fumes,  createii  by  the  business  and 
bustle  of  a  large  city.  Whosoever  appreciates 
quietness,  cleanlin«>88,  rest,  genial  society,  moder¬ 
ate  rents,  and  cheap  living,  let  him  give  Owego  a 
trial.  It  is  only  eight  hours  distant  from  New 
York  or  Philadolpliia.  The  Presbyterian  church 
liere  was  founded  in  1810  as  a  Congregational  soci¬ 
ety,  but  in  1817  formally  united  with  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  Tlie  factor  of  Congregationalism, 
however,  was  present  all  along  tho  line  of  its  his¬ 
tory  until  1850,  when  a  leading  member  withdrew 
and  organized  a  Congregational  cliurch.  Recently 
the  place  was  sliaken  by  an  ecclesiastical  breeze. 
A  minister  of  another  denomination  having  pro¬ 
claimed  a  quasi  Universalism,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gill, 
the  Presbyterian  pastor,  entered  tho  field  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and  by  his  fervid  elwiuence  in  pulpit  and 
press  convinced  the  religious  public  that  wherever 
tills  pernicious  doctrine  miglit  find  shelter.  It  could 
not  be  in  that  old-fashioned  book  which  begins 
with  GeiH'sis  and  ends  with  Revelation.  His  friends 
imagined  he  had  committed  a  blunder;  but  an 
increased  demand  for  pews  in  the  church  turned 
the  needle  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass. 
Under  his  earnest  and  able  ministrations,  the 
church  is  growing  in  numbers,  influence,  finances, 
and  in  everything  "praiseworthy.”  And  of  late 
the  church  edifice  has  undergone  a  complete  trans¬ 
formation  and  improvement.  The  outlook  is  there¬ 
fore  higiily  favorable— never  more  so. 

JOHN  RUTHERFORD. 

Geneva  Presbytery. — According  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Minutes  just  received,  Geneva  Presbytery, 
with  its  twenty-two  churches,  has  received  the  last 
year  an  increase  of  one  church  (Naples),  five  el¬ 
ders,  four  deacons,  and  145  communicants,  or  56 
exclusive  of  the  church  of  Naples.  Nine  churches 
report  an  enlargement  of  165  members,  ton  a  dim¬ 
inution  of  100,  and  two  remain  unchanged.  The 
most  notable  additions  were  the  fruits  of  revivals 
in  the  churches  of  Penn  Yan,  Seneca  Falls,  Water¬ 
loo,  and  Romulus.  The  Sunday-schools  have  also 
received  an  increase  of  48.  Of  our  nine  benevo¬ 
lent  causes,  six  received  an  increase  of  $972  over 
the  former  year,  viz :  Home  Missions,  $501 ;  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  $182;  Relief,  $1’20;  Freedmen,  $97; 
and  Sustentation,  $13 ;  while  our  new  Board  of  Aid 
for  Colleges,  Ac.,  received  $69.  The  remaining 
three  objects  show  a  falling  off  of  $‘2038,  viz: 
Church  Erection,  $9;  Publication,  $’23;  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  $2006. 

Avon. — In  a  recent  discourse  the  Rev.  H.  P.  V. 
Bogue  ailiuinistered  a  deserved  rebuke  to  the 
method  of  conducting  temperance  campmeetings 
in  that  neighborhood  by  increasing  the  attractions 
and  tlie  admittance  fee  upon  the  Sabbath.  This 
custom,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  it.  Is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  offensive  from  year  to  year,  to 
the  Christian  people  of  tho  region.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Gemwee  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
•list  Episcopal  Church,  consisting  of  ‘256  ministers, 
the  following  action  was  taken :  “  Resolved,  That 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  we  will  continue  to 
raise  our  voice  against  all  forms  of  Sabbath  dese¬ 
cration,  and  we  especially  condemn  the  holding  of 
campmeetings  of  any  kind  which  directly  or  tacitly 
invite  Sunday  excursions,  make  tlie  Sabbath  a  day 
for  pleasure  and  money  getting,  and  thereby  de- 
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bauch  tha  public  oonsciance  and  desecrate  God’s  NEBRASKA.  hood,  where  he  was  both  teacher,  preacher,  anci 

holy  day;  and  we  wmertly  adnioidsh  both  our  Wayne. — The  PresbjTerian  church  here  is  very  pastor.  W^hile  other  members  of  the  church  rest 
preachers  and  people  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  much  in  need  of  a  boll  to  call  the  people  together  ed  he  toiled  There  were  alwavs  some  newlv  dis 
5»em,  believing  as  we  do  that  they  are  detrimental  on  time,  and  ring  out  the  invitation  to  church.  7  !Jr  I  . 


NEBRASKA.  hood,  where  he  was  both  teacher,  preacher,  and  Tlie  ^esbytery  of  Eehigh  win  meet  in  stroude- 

WT  'rt  r>  u  _!.  •  u  1  1  4.  41-  V,  #  4v  u  i.  4  bUFgh,  Pa.,on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  7}  P.  M.  Sessional 

WAYNE. — The  Presbj-terian  church  here  is  very  pastor.  While  other  members  of  the  church  rest-  NarratiTes  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  .lethro  B.  Woodward, 


East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting 
of  Presbytery.  In  connection  with  this  meeting  a  Confer- 


NOW  READY. 


ELEMENTARY 


to  the  interests  of  public  morals.”  The  present  We  are  not  able  to  tret  one-  in  fact  we  are  not  covered  channels  through  which  his  life  could  go  ence  will  be  held,  of  at  least  two  sessions,  for  the  discus-  niJVnini  flOV  1  ilfl  IIVOirUF 

J^on  they  are  specLlly  obj^tionable  as  ^mper-  X Ty  X?ual^n?tL"?or  fungV^t,  An-  out  to  bless  the  world.  There  were  sick  rooms,  ^s^o^f  fn"^ i  PH  T  OlULDGY  AND  H  I  UlENEl 


anoe  is  diMus^  upon  the  Itebbath  ^  a  politi^l  and  furnish  our  church  in  a  neat,  comfoi-table  sorrowing  homes,  burdened  hearts,  troubled  souls  a.  m.  woods,  stated  cierk. 

question,  in  the  interests  of  a  political  party,  manner.  W’e  are  not  a  dollar  in  debt,  and  will  not  pvprvwhere  to  whom  ho  tnmod  noodln  to  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Geneva  win  meet  in  Naples  on 

Strange,  that  the  moral  sense  of  good  men  and  allow  ourselves  to  be.  We  began  two  and  a  half  f'ciyttAere  to  whom  he  turned  as  the  needle  to  Tuesday.  Sept.  i6th,  at 71  p.  m. 

women  can  be  so  perverted  as  to  blmd  them  to  the  years  ago,  when  the  town  of  Wavne  began.  We  I’ole.  He  found  them  naturally,  easily,  illus-  B.  M.  goldsmith,  stated  clerk, 

course  they  ar^ursuing '  are  growing  and  have  good  promise ;  butjust  now  trating  the  Gospel  law  “  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  an!luai  mee«ng‘at'covingmnVJ4^^^^  Si 

Romulus.— The  pastor  of  this  church  (Rev.  J.  is  a  time  of  need.  We  have  read  of  three  bells  given.”  So  that  he  always  had  “  more  abundant-  2  P.M.  A.  c.  SH.\w,  stated  clerk. 


ons  of  Interest  to  the  Presbyterian  Cburcb.  I  II  I  UIVLUw  I  flllU  II  I  Ulklllwl 

A.  M.  WOODS,  Stated  Clerk.  | 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  In  Naples  on  >  Having  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  Stimulants  and 
uesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  71  P.  M.  Narcotics  on  the  Human  System. 

B.  M.  GOLDSMITH,  Stated  Clerk.  |  gy  WILLIAM  THAYER  SMITH,  M.D., 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Wellsboro  will  hold  Its  semi-  , 


W.  Jacks)  was  token  completoly  by  surprise  on  teing  given  to  as  many  difTercnt  churches  in  the  jy ..  service.  Yet  he  did  not  take  it  in  the  way  The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  m^t  in  Troy,  on  j 

hls  return  from  his  vacation.  In  his  bam  he  found  West.  What  church,  or  what  generous  man  or  wo-  •  .  i  u  a  ^  l  .ai.  Tuesday,  Sept.  23(i,  at  7J  p.  m. 

an  elegant  side-bar  carriage  and  a  gold-plated  man,  will  donate  a  bell  for  the  church  of  Wayne,  ^  burden,  but  as  a  refreshment,  with  an  appe-  w.  w.  colmery.  stated  clerk. 

harness,  which  had  been  placed  there  for  his  use  Neb.V  We  will  answer  any  questions,  and  will  tite,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  privilege.  The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  win  hold  its  next; 

by  the  people  of  his  charge.  They  were  placeil  give  entire  satisfaction  as  to'our  iiientity,  historj-.  Even  the  senice  of  the  Cliurch  in  the  meetings  of  “eeting  at 

there  on  the  day  which  mark^  the  twelfth  anoi-  and  wt^hiness.  We  fed  that  a  boll  of  .six  or  eight  Pr.^bytery,  Svnod,  and  General  Assembly,  beLme  Tbe  Pre.bytery  of  PeoriL  w 

versary  of  his  ordination  and  installation  over  that  hundred  pounds  weight  and  fine  tone,  would  be  a  ,  ^  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ^  on  Tuesday  Sent  icth  atitp  m 

oongr4atlon.  On  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  Aug.  means  of  graee.  always  to  him  a  feast  of  good  things.  From  everj-  j  /  cornelison.  stated  Clerk. 

31,  he  found  his  pulpit  beautifully  decorated  with  g.  m.  lodge.  Pastor,  wayue.  Neb.  Hower,  bitter  or  sweet,  he  gathered  honey.  And  at  The  Pre.bytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Corry,  Pa.,  on 


there  on  the  day  which  mark^  the  twelfth  anoi-  and  wt^hiness.  We  fed  that  a  bell  of  six  or  eight  pr.^bytery,  Svnod,  and  General  Assembly,  became 
versary  of  his  ordination  and  installation  over  that  hundred  pounds  weight  and  fine  tone,  would  be  a  ,  ^ 

rin  fhA  Rfihhilfh  Aiicr  niAnna  nf  <Trfi<»A  ttlwayS  tO  him  l\  fCftSt  Of  gOOtl  things.  FfOm  CVCrV 


oongr^ation.  On  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  Aug.  means  of  graee. 
31,  he  found  his  pulpit  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers,  in  token  of  welcome.  Such  a  home-corn-  THE 

lug,  after  so  many  years  of  service,  was  very  cheer-  ^ 

ing  to  the  pastor.  ,  „  the  Reformed  0 

Caledonia.  —  Rev.  John  P.  Campbell  of  Balti-  bis  n 

more  since  his  return  from  Europe  has  been  visit-  _  Tr>Ti»i  u 


G.  M.  LODGE,  Pastor,  VVayuo,  Neb. 
THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 


always  to  him  a  feast  of  good  things.  From  everj-  ^ 

flower,  bitter  or  sweet,  he  gathered  honey.  And  at  The  Pre.bytery  of  Erie 
the  last  he  conquered.  His  death  was  life,  break-  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  7j  p.  m. 


Rev.  Jonah  Vaughan  has  accepted  the  call  of  iug  forth  from  the  shadowy  walks  of  this  earthly 


S.  J.  M.  EATON,  stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  will  bold  Ite  Fall 


•  4,  W  11  .  n  14'-  the  Reformed  Church,  Owaseo,  N.  Y.,  ami  has  en-  pilgrimage  into  the  glorious  realities  beyond.  As  meeting  at  white  Lick  church,  Brownsburgh,  on  Tuesday, 

Caledonia.  —  Rev.  John  P.  Campbell  of  Balti-  tered  noon  his  new  field  .4U  *  1  u  4  ,  •  ••  sept.  I6th,  at  7j  p.  m.  a.  h.  carrier,  stated  Clerk, 

more  since  his  return  from  Europe  has  been  visit-  _  .  „  Stfftp  the  olHest  minicitor  of  the  triumph  he  passed  from  ^he  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  win  meet  in  Bethel 

Inu  here,  the  residence  of  his  father  and  the  home  ^  *  v. ,.7*^  4  u-  ^  earthly  surroundings  into  the  heavenly,  his  work  Presbyterian  Church,  west  Union,  lowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 

of  Wn  childhood,  and  gratifying  his  numerous  Refo^ed  (Dutch)  Church,  died  at  his  homo  in  eomnlete  amf  those  who  remained  behind  w.  o.  ruston,  stated  Clerk. 

Si  “d.  hla  iittoraneos  both  from  the  niilnit  and  Canajohane,  N.  Y..  on  .Yug.  2-2,__aged  eighty-eight  as  complete,  ami  those  who  remained  behind  Xbe  Presbytery  of  Wlnneb-ao  win  hold  its  Fall 


friends  by  his  utterances  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  platform. 


Nunda. — This  people  are  to  be  bereaved  of  their  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  when 
highly  prized  pastor,  bywho^  labors  they  have  the  famous  Dr.  John  Mason  was  at  its  head,  in  1822. 
been  greatly  blessed.  Both  his  own  health  and  Licensed  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbj’tery  of 


S.  E.  WiSHARD. 


that  of  his  wife  r^uire  a  change  of  climate,  and  tfew  Y'ork,  his  active  ministry  continued  for  over 
as  he  has  received  a  hearty  call  to  the  Highland  a  period  of  flftj--one  years.  The  Intelligencer  says :  memorial  linen. 

Park  Church  of  MiM^polis,  a  new  e^rpnse  in  ..  Steele  was  of  large  frame,  v  igorous  con-  followinc  line«  were  written  on  viewimr  the  re- 

the  north  part  of  that  city,  he  has  decid^  to  accept  gtitution,  and  had  a  strong  voice  and  distinct  de-  t  .1  4^  •  •  »  4  r  4u  n  a  t  w  1  # 

it.  and  will  enter  upon  its  duties  without  delay.  Uvery.  For  many  years  he  was  a  prominent  and  of  twin  infants  of  the  Bev.  A.  J.  Waugh  of 

He  will  be  a  valuable  accession  to  the  pastoral  influential  member  *of  the  Svniods  of  the  Church.  Willoughby,  Ohio,  .Yugust  21, 1884.  by  Rev.  Jno.  Waugh, 
circle  of  that  stirring,  thrifty  place.  gjg  habit  of  preaching  without  notes,  and  his  self-  They  are  sent  to  The  Evangelist  with  the  hope  of  con- 

Wadham’s  Mills. — The  Rev.  C.  Ransom’s  ad-  command,  were  of  great  service  to  him  in  debate,  eolation  for  those  similarly  bereaved : 
dress  is  Wadham’s  Mills,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.  His  convictions  were  clear  and  decided  in  regard  how  lovingly  they  sleep  in  death’s  embrace; 

to  religious  truth  and  Church  order,  and  were,  Hand  clasped  in  hand  !  God’s  me.9senger  of  love 
whenever  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand  it,  clear-  Enfolding  them  ’mid  garlands  of  perfume, 

Central  College. — Rev.  H.  Bushnell’s  address  jy  and  boldly  expressed.  For  a  few  years  past  And  roseate  grace  beneath  the  fadeless  groves 
(late  Westerville)  is  Central  College.  Franklin  conn-  this  venerable  servant  of  God  has  been  waiting  pa-  Of  paradise  restored !  United  now 

'»■  MICHIGAN  ire,.""* 

the  better  country .  .As  weep  we  mu.st,  because  the  heart  "will  throb 

Flint. — The  Rev.  Henry  H.  Northrop,  family,  and  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  With  thoughts  unutterable ;  as  the  past 

others,  have  spent  their  pleasant  Summer  vacation  ‘  0  -r.,  1,^  '  ,  -.r  Unfolds  its  dear  mementoes  of  loved  sounds. 


ane,  W.  Y.,  on  Aug.  -za,  aged  eighty-eigllt  uiai.im  The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  will  hold  ite  Fall 

He  was  bom  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  and  graduat-  could  only  exclaim  “  My  father,  my  father ;  the  Meeting  at  Stevens  Point,  wis.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at 
ed  at  Mlddlebury  College  in  1818,  and  from  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.”  b  stfted  tiierk. 

te  Reformed  Theological  Seminarv  when  ^  ’The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  win  hold  its  next 

OIIR  Dr  Tohn  Mason  jit  ita  head  in  1822  "•  «  I^HARD.  stated  meeUng  In  the  First  Church  of  Binghamton,  on 

ous  Dr.  donii  Jiasoiiw^  aiiwneau,  Danville,  Ky.,  Aug.  29,  last.  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  71  P.  M.  The  third  Presbyterlal 

1  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbj’tery  of  ,  ,  Sunday-school  InsUtute  win  commence  its  sessions  on 

rk,  his  active  ministiy  continued  for  over  Weilnesday  evening,  Seiit.  17th,  under  the  lead  of  Bev.  J. 

of  flftj’-one  years.  The  lutelligencer  saj’s ;  memorial  linen.  l.  Worden,  d.d.  Isaac  g.  ogden,  stated  Clerk. 

The  followiiig  lines  were  written  on  viewing  the  re-  R^neyTlnd!!  T*uesday,*^Seia*^,^raK4.*at  Vp.  m!” 


MEMORIAL  LINEN. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


circle  of  that  atirring,  thrifty  place. 

Wadham’s  Mills. — The  Rev.  C.  Ransom’s  ad 
drees  is  Wadham’s  Mills,  Essex  countj’,  N.  Y. 

OHIO. 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 


-Ys  weep  we  mu.st,  because  the  heart  will  throb 
With  thoughts  unutterable ;  as  the  past 
Unfolds  its  dear  mementoes  of  loved  soitnd.s. 


on  the' North  Shore  of  Little  Traverse  Bay,  Mich.  W'hy  not  Group  and  Instal  The  Rev.  J.  M.  of  little  clasping  arms,  and  mute  appeals 


aar.  iNonnrop  B  auuicoo  io  iiuv.  again,  ya.A<AAioii  irc-  --  ---  -  ,  „  „  i  ,  _ _ i„.G4„  i  .'.a  I'Tom  tile  bnglit  emerald  tiirone,  "  Tts  uot  tin 

Ing  over,  Flint,  Mich.— by  no  means  so  hard  a  plaee  torj-  Thej  were  adopted  bj  a  small  majontj  but  should  perish ;  mightv  forms ; 

/ _ ! _ i_i.4  _ « _ S4„ _ _  the  idan  could  not  he  niierali'tl.  In  1881  the  Pres-  _ 41 _ 


as  the  stranger  might  infer  from  its  name. 

WISCONSIN. 


the  plan  could  not  be  operattMl.  In  1H81  the  Pres-  courtiers  of  the  Kiug  who  see  His  face 
byterj-  succeeded  in  grouping  all  its  churches.  Rejoicing  in  His  smiles,  all  waiting  stand 
Though  it  requiretl  an  exercise  of  some  Presbj'tt*-  To  guard  and  keep  tliem  as  tlie  younger  born 


WISCONSIN.  Though  it  requiretl  an  exercise  of  some  Presbj'tt*-  To  guard  and  keep  tliem  as  tlie  younger  born 

wattratt  Ponit  la  frooiientlv  found  and  iiistlv  rial  power,  Only  One  cliurch  out  of  forty  went  into  Of  His  unbroken  household;  bought  with  lilood. 

^ort;TJhuild  udTuK^^  rebeUion.  and  it  has  lived  to  repent  its  action.  At  And  reristered  in  heaven;  death  has  no  power 

with  efforte  to  build  up  enuren^  the  time  the  Preabvterv  beiran  to  take  atena  in  this  To  hold  them  tn  his  grasp;  but  sets  them  free 

not  needed,  or  cannot  be  supportetl.  The  truth  is,  ..  ..  nnmhi'i?'  eommnniennFa  in  ita  From  all  material  bonds  to  roam  at  large 

however,  that  there  is  alwaj’S  another  side  to  the  F  eommunuants  in  its  where  sorrow  never  comes.” 

nicture  and  every  struggling  hamlet  expects  ere  bounds  vvas  10J3.  At  present  the  communicants  believe 

lonir  to' become  a  thriving  town,  and  every  church  number  1748.  It  appears,  too,  tliat  the  work  of  the  The  blest  announcement,  as  the  augury 

looL  forward  to  the  time  when  it  shall  no  longer  Presbytery  has  gone  through  the  mill  of  regenera-  Of  the  suiireraesf  blessedness  of  God 

need  aid  but  be  a  helper  of  churches  weaker  than  Mon.  Our  Presbyterial  meidings  mean  work  to  b<>  -To  Time’s  lone  pilgrims,  clad  in  mourning  weeds 

ifoott  Ttr  Eondall  tells  this  storv  of  a  Wisconsin  done  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Church.  And  bent  with  bulrush  grief.  Those  little  ones 

cKh  t^?e  or  thrf^  d^d  Though  the  Presbyteiy  has  s.iffere.1  much  in  the  Enter  not  strangers  in  a  rottlm  unknown, 

church— twice,  or  I^nce  aeau,  oui  jei  aiive,  ana  ,  J'  minlatara  omi  minlaterial  talent  the  work  All  IS  not  new  and  strange  in  that  far  land ; 

now  flourishing ;  Twenty-two  years  ago,  one  chilly  {oss  of  luinistere  and  iiiinistenal  laienc  ^  work 

evening  in  September,  at  the  close  of  an  evening  ^as  moved  right  on  with  an  uceumulateti  for*-®-  Bear  them  aloft ;  and  most  angelic  smiles 
service  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod  at  Columbus,  W’is.,  More  work  is  being  done,  with  less  preachers,  than  prom  the  most  beauteous  of  creation-born 
I  stood  shivering  on  the  comer  of  the  street,  held  before.  Our  preachers  are  better  paid— though  Salute  their  wond’rlng  gaze,  motlier  is  not : 

there  bv  an  importunate  home  missionary  plead-  they  do  not  receive  as  much  as  they  deserve-than  A  mother’s  love  may  fail-fatlieCs  forget- 
Ing  in  l^half  of  a  little  church  at  Wausau.  It  had  ever  before.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  But  as  a  tender  maUon  soothes  her  child. 


Also  an  entirely  NEW  STOCK  of 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

BROADWAY, 

Eigtiteenth  and  Nineteentli  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


were  at  the  orffaiiization.  The  war  had  come  on,  uin  i..nun  ii  nas?  uriiitni  loti  mi  lo-  As  angels  only  c*nn,  whence  they  have  come, 

men  were  drawn  into  the  army,  business  was  at  a  Congregationaiisni.  The  Chuix*h  needs  j)as-  And  what  is  now  before  thorn,  in  the  wide 

standstill  and  I  despaired  of  it  and  said“/M:.v  torates.  tiroup  and  instal,  and  we  will  have  them.  And  varied  mansions  of  their  Father’s  house, 

dead  ■  whv  spend  any  more  money  on  such  a  field  ?  ’’  Who  will  be  the  next  to  tell  an  experience  ?  Thus  let  us  leave  them  ;  not  to  us  they’ll  come, 

4,.  ...Annri  c.Li  ••T'lior...  hiive  OS  tlic  wondcr-miiiistrants  of  lovo  1 

But  the  nai^ionary  clung  to  me  and  said  There  MLSCELLANEOUS.  But  we  sl.all  go  to  them,  meanwhile  we’ll  think 

iB  .ADDED  TO  THE  Chukch.— Mr.  DcfTeiibuugh  le-  Of  them  in  iH-fter  homes  than  ours  ;  with  care 

year  more.  Yielding  to  this  importunity  we  ton-  foui-twn  new  eonimunicunt.s  in  Nez  Porces  And  love  attended,  such  as  we  alone 

tinued  aid  one  or  two  more  years,  when  even  the  vf*.  Could  never  give  them ;  and  no  voice  have  we 

beeame  riiacniiraired  and  left  tlie  field  ;  bpokant  ,  and  I  matllla  cliun  hes.  Mr.  Corbett  ri-  rp^  goo,i,Q  uc  amrels  <lo:  no  aoiiirs  to  sinir 


Save  as  the  wonder-ministrants  of  love; 

But  we  sliall  go  to  them,  meanwhile  we’ll  think 
Of  them  in  U-fter  homes  than  ours;  with  care 
•And  love  attended,  such  as  we  alone 
Could  never  give  them  ;  and  no  voice  have  we 
To  soothe  as  angels  do;  no  songs  to  sing 


misBionary  became  discouraged  and  left  the  field  ;  ‘’pcaaiii,  aiiu  i  niaiiiia  enun  nis.  .  "I  To  soothe  as  angels  do;  no  songs  to  sing 

then  we  called  the  field  dead  for  sure.  Immodi-  PoUs  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  converts  baptized  As  musical  as  theirs ;  no  food  to  feed 
ately  the  name  was  dropped  from  the  Minutes.  2!*  »  2^  seventy-five  days  in  Like  tliat  on  Life’s  full  tree;  no  drink  so  sweet 

Rut  afiA^r  three  vears  it  WM  restored  but  no  re-  Shantung,  China.  Mr.  Dunlap  reports  twelve  new  As  from  the  fountain  of  eternal  joy ; 

t^mmunicants  i.i  the  Petehaburi  and  Paetplay  No  couch  so  soft 
..  .  a  -  V _  TN-.A  *^1  ---.L  .A.v_.A  chiinuips.  Kia.111  !  mul  Ur.  Yri»<Tilv/ir\’  fiAti  rfM'Aivivl  crvsiaiiiuf*  repose ,  no  company 


Wausau  is  dead !  ”  Time  went  on ;  but  soon  there 
came  another  message ;  “There  surely  is  hope  for 
Wausau  1  Four  women  have  taken  hold  of  it — one, 
an  invalid,  who  cannot  attend  the  church  services, 
offers  $100  for  a  missionary ;  another,  a  teacher, 
-^offers  $5  a  month;  and  two  others,  all  they  arc 


message’  “  There  surely  is  hope  for  Benita  since  Jan.  1,  and  Mr.  GauU  seventeen  And  let  in  much  of  heaven  by  your  m 
iirw^en"  have  taken  hold  of  it— one  and  many  inquiren- at  Batanga,  West  .Africa.  Mr.  By  angel  guards  attended.  With  hm 
“  aitlL  tha  Da  Gama  rcports  seveiileeu  new  communicants  at  We  tread  the  Border  Land,  and  look 


Da  Gama  reports  seventeen  new  coiniiiunicants  at 
Rio  Claro  and  places  within  reach,  and  Mr.  Black¬ 
ford  one  at  Cachoclra,  Brazil.  Mr.  Thompson  re- 


After  a  troubled  night.  You  pierced  the  clouds 
And  let  in  much  of  heaven  by  your  ascent 
By  angel  guards  attended.  With  liushed  breath 
We  tread  the  Border  Land,  and  look  across 
The  narrow  vale  whence  comes  your  happy  cheer 
And  loved  salvation  hymns.  Parental  prayer 
Wont  struggling  to  the  Throne,  that  God’s  best  gifts 


'able  to  give.  We  must  not  give  up  Wausau.”  A  twentj’-slx  new  communicants  and  fifteen  Might  all  be  theirs;  and  He  has  answered  you 

student  was  therefore  sent  to  Wausau  for  the  Sum-  **  journey  from  Saltillo;  and  In  infinite  Ixmevolence,  as  he 

mer  Surely  there  were  discovered  signs  of  life!  DJesi  fifteen  new  communii’ants  and  ten  chil-  Of  I’atmos  saw  the  poor  endangered  child 
That  v«ar  the  church  reported  eleven  members  dren  baptized  on  a  journey  from  Zacatecas,  Me.x-  Caught  from  the  dragon’s  rage  to  rest  above 


JOHN  M.  BISHOP,  stated  Clerk.  «  showine-  all  the  latest 

The  Preibylery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  at  Canton,  HOW  SllOWlIlg  ail  1116  lateSI. 

Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  2  P.  M.  TO'fl'XTTT  'TT'S’O  in 

E.  D.  VANCE,  Stated  Clerk.  JN  U  V  JhLi  1 X  Jha  111 

The  Presbytery  of  Freeport  will  meet  on  Monday, 

Sept.  »,  18S4,  in  the  First  Church  ol  Rockford,  at  7.90  P.  M.  m  ^ 

A  full  programme  for  a  Theological  Institute  has  been  ■  f  fa  1  M  m  J  |j  ■  I  III  ■  1 

lirepared.  The  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Society  meet  on  I  _  Lm  M  ,11  |%|  I 

Wednesday,  Sept.  10,  at  2  P.  M.  Miss  Eilua  S.  Cole  of  Slam,  X  M  J  a  M  11  M  M  A  M  M  1  ^  X  J  X  J 

and  Miss  Fanny  Cundull  of  Syria,  will  be  present.  v 

J.  M.  LINN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  in  Three  fOT  tfl6  FAXiIi  tradCi 

Rivers  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9, 1H84,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

J.  A.  RANNEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nyraeuse  will  meet  tn  Marcellus. 
on  Monday,  Sept.  I’l,  1884,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

A.  H.  FAHNESTOCK.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Somerset  on  Monday,  Sept.  22d,  at  4  P.  M.  « 

0.  p.  M.\RviN,  stated  Clerk.  Also  Rii  entirely  NEW  STOCK  of 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  hold  ite  stated  Fail 
meeting  at  Lyons,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  71  P.  M. 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODSi 

D.  W.  BIGELOW,  stated  Clerk.  wwrwarws 

The  Presbytery  of  Couiiril  Bluffs  will  meet  in  Mis-  _ 

sourl  Valley,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2;l,  1884,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk.  JY 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  tu  the  First  rY  riiC  J  A  I  J  A  l  _ 

Church  of  Genoa,  King’s  Ferry,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  “ 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  Grand  Eigtiteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

Rapids,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  I(!th,  at  71  P.  M.  ^  ' 

W.  B.  SL.\OLE,  Stated  Clerk.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Pi-esbytery  of  Osage  will  convene  in  regular 
Fall  session  In  Sedalia.  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th.  at  7j 
P.  M.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Miller  of  Kansas  City  will  preach  the 
opening  sermon.  The  Presbyterlal  Ladles’  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  will  meet  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday. 

D.  SCHLEY  SCHAFF,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  In  the  Pres- _ 

byterlan  church  of  Hector,  nm  Monday,  Sept.  15th,  at  3  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk.  TEI.KPHtlN'EN  FOB  EVERTBODY.  Money  for  Agents. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  hold  Its  JF^rLF® iSpn^NF  CrZanesWui^^^ 
semi-annual  meeting  In  the  Cuba  Presbyterian  church,  at  **  “ALE  lELEPHONE  CO.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

2  P.  M.,  Sept.  8,  1884.  1).  K.  STEELE,  Stated  Clerk.  - 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  meet  at  North  Loup 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Sept.  9,  1884.  Train  leaves  Grand  Is-  ^ 

land  at  9. AM.  FRED.  JOHNSTON,  Stated  Clerk.  I  ■■  ^  ^  ^  I  I  ■ 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  its  g  I  I  III  Iv 

annual  meeting  In  the  First  Church  of  Northileld,  on  Tiles-  I 

ilay.  Sept.  9th,  at  7}  P.  M.,  and  be  opened  by  a  sermon  from  7 

Dr.  O.  L.  Spilling,  the  moderator. 

E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  meet  at  Howard, 

N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  74  P.  M. 

W.  A.  NILES,  Stated  Clerk.  Ml  Ml  s  RIAJIAI 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Bllssflehl,  LlllQ  M  IOOtl*OaiUld  TOfl  MM  O  fft 

I  "u-d“y  «ept9th,at7iP^M.  ^  nilB  CIGbllU  ridlBU  If  dlB 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Ite  next  stated 
meeting  In  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  oil  Monday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7  P.  M.  *4  aee  Tinr  inn  ti  i 

JOS.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk.  (Formerly  at  886  BroaflTiray) 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  Ithaca,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  9,  at  7J  P.  M.  E.  P.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk.  HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  in  Hamden,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  9,  at  7J  P.  M.  H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk.  Ol^  A 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  Grace  d  ■  I  Iw  1  Cl  IvJ  iT 

Presbyterlan  church,  Evansville,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  “ 

7J  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  hold  Its 

annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  i»lace.  NEW^  YORKa 

BLACKFORD  OONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  ^n— 

on  Monday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary 

“’"’‘“’.'"“''•’'"“’‘■’Si.M.cLAEK.su.MCT.rk.  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


rnimubi  ANU  nibitnt.  (Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 

136  Bast  18th  Street,  New  York, 

laving  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  Stimulants  and 

Narcotics  on  the  Human  System.  Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that  on  October  Ist,  1884, 

By  WILLIAM  THAYER  SMITH  M  D  prepared  to  receive  Into  her  home  two  young 

Dartmouth  Medical  ColUge.  '  "  «»'•'»  tlewof  carrying  on  their  education,  at  the 

same  time  affording  them  the  advantages  of  the  city,  and 

A  TEXtl-BOOk  fill*  Schools  surrounding  them  with  the  refining  Influence  of  a  French 

AUA  K3V/AAW7XD.  chrlsUan  home. 

Full  Cloth.  Richly  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  Applications  by  letter  addressed  “  Tannersvllle,  Greene 
wood-cuts.  Over  'JOO  pages.  county,  N.  Y.,”  till  September  15th ;  after  that  date  Mile,  de 

Intvod action  thrice,  *TO  {'enti*.  Janon  win  be  in  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  deeire 

-  a  personal  Interview. 

***  Copies  for  examination  sent.  jHietiiald,  on  receipt  of - — ■ — 

introduction  price  _  ELIZABETH  DANA 

IllinntI  nilDriaill  TIUI  nn  O  nn  Re-opens  the  seminary  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Sep- 

IVIXilN  KIAlrMAN  lAYIllll  Xl  l!ll  tembenlth.  Resident  native  French  teachers.  Superior 

III()UI1|  ULnIVLIllnil}  I  H  I  Lull  Ub  UUiy  teachers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Art  teacher, 

G.  H.  McCord,  A.N.A.  Board,  and  tuition  In  English  and 
PUBLISHERS,  French,  $500  i>er  annum.  Circulars  on  application. 

753  &ncl  75o  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Military  School, 

I  SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Wn  I  ^^1  H  ail*  I  Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  17th.  Addreaa 

IQ  I  ^4  III  n  L  I  Rev.  D.  .A.  HOLBROOK.  Ph.D. 

I  Qb  Ji  OLUnliL  sebgwick  institute. 

Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

Are  now  showing  all  the  latest 

NOVELTIES  in  GANNETT  INSTITUTE  Boston,  Mass. 

M  Phi  Family  and  Day  School.  Full  corps  of  Teachers  and  Lee- 

g  1  a  1  X  I  ■■■If  If  I  iXl  ■  1  Cl  turers.  The  Thlrty-flrst  Year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Ool.  1, 

I  -  f  ■  Xm  M  I  I  Ixl  I  1884.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  apply  to 

X  J  M  \  1  Ml  1  I  f  1  H  X  J  L  ■  Rev.  GEO.  GANNETT,  A.M.,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Maas. 

fnr  fhp  TATT  trailA  THE  SOMERVILLE  SEMINARY. 

lOr  me  X  JIXjIj  Lraaei  ^  boarding  and  day  school  fob  young  ladies  and 

Misses,  Somerville,  Somerset  county,  N.  J.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  location.  Reopens  8t<pt.  17.  Miss  Emma  L.  Par¬ 
sons  and  Miss  L-tURA  H.  Le  Fevbe,  Principals. 

nrTTQ  MILITARV  ACADEMY,  Stamford,  Ct.,  on 

DC  I  10  Prospect  Hill,  outside  the  village;  very  healthy. 
Alsn  hTi  prifirplxr  NPW  nf  I  Sept.  10.  Prepares  iwys  for  college  or 

Also  an  en Lireiy^  IV  Xj  W  ox  U v a  OI  |  business.  For  particulars  send  for  catalogue. 

_  eOCn  4a  exen  Peryear.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Robert’s  West  Side 

liniini  ATrnU  :  OOOU  lO  HDU  Semlnary,'21327thAve..N.Y.  SeauUMl 

||UUII|  ^  I  LUV  |^|||lll^  location.  English,  French,  German,  Music,  Painting. 

ur  uLoimi  uuuuoi  ~  TEMPireiiovE ladies’  seminary. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V.  Oourses  of  Instruction  with 
__  _  __  ___  .  '  eleven  Teachers.  .Address 

TTUy  A  I  CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  President. 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

YORK  Rev.  C.  W.  H.AWLEY,  A. M.,  Principal. 

1  POUGHKEEPSIE  (N.  V.)  Military  Instltats. 

.  Numbers  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  terms, 
studies,  and  references.  Dr.  C.  B.  WARRING,  Principal. 

Ossining  Institute S"i«r8tn8.‘'N*v.’  ‘^^“adv*;:^! 

—  j  tages  In  Art,  Music,  Elocution,  English  and  Modern  Lan- 

TEI.PJHHOA'EN  FOR  EVKRVBOnV.  Money  for  Agents.  I  guages.  Charges  moderate.  Opens  Sejn.  16th. 

The  Bulo  Magnetic  Telenhoue.  only  $10.  Send  for  circulars  I  Rev.  C.  D.  RICB,  Principal. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


I  FLUSHING  INSTITUTE,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Board¬ 
ing  School  for  Boys.  Opens  Sept.  Kith.  Address 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware 


(Formerly  at  686  Broad^iray) 


HAVE  REMOVED  TO 


37  UNION  SQUARE, 


E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

AUBURN 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  term  opens  Sept.  3,1884.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  the 
Rev.  James  Stevenson  Riggs  will  be  Inaugurated  Ad 
Juliet  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek.  For  a  catalogue  or  In¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Seminary,  address  WILLI.S  J. 
BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y'. 

Bettie  Stuart  Institute, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 

Seventeenth  annual  session.  The  course  Is  full,  beside. 
.  which  tliorough  litetructlon  Is  given  In  the  Modern  Lan- 
'  guages.  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Elocution.  This 
:  school  affords  a  home  In  comfort,  iirotectiou,  and  social 
I  culture.  For  catalogues  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  MCKEE  HOMES. 


NEW  YORK. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AOADEMY. 

CHESTER.  23d  year  opens  Sept.  10.  NKW  AISD  COSTLY 
I  Hl'ILDINtiS.  Sl'PEKiOR  EUl'lPHK.NT.  A  Military  Col- 
I  lege.  Departments  tn  Cfvil  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
;  Classics,  and  English.  OOL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 

Irranville  military  academy, 

t  U  North  Granville,  81.  Y.  (30  miles  north  of  Saratoga). 

EMERSON  G.  CLARK,  A.M.,  C.E.,  PrtnclpaT. 

Rockland  college,  nyack-on-the-hudson. 

Preparatory  and  Buslnes.  for  Gentlemen.  Graduating 
I  Course  for  Ladles.  Special  advantages  In  Art.  A  popular 
school  at  iKipular  rates.  Bend  for  new  catalogue.  Next 
'  year  opens  sept.  10.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 


That  year  the  church  reported  eleven  members.  «ren  i.apuzea  on  a  journey  irom  z.aeateeas.  -ue.x- 
About  that  time  we  sent  Bev.  J.  W.  Hagemaii  to  September  Record. 

take  charge  of  the  church.  He  wotild  take  no  aid  Helping  Western  “Shack"  Sch<m)ls. — From 
from  the  Board  except  his  travelling  expenses  to  Dakota  to  the  Betliel  Sundaj’-soiiool  of  Newburj-, 
the  field ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  threw  himself  on  the  N.  Y.,  a  mlsslonarj’  of  the  Sundav-sehool  Union  re- 


Upon  the  .Tasper  throne,  forever  safe. 


NotUefii. 


IHartriages. 


loere  were  rejm^  ..i«.uo««  .u  xo.o,  . .  ...  .o.  .,  ....e  „as  .aue..  ...:eu,-u.  x....,  ux.,j,  v,a..v  ..  kimball  and  LdI’Illa  Porteb,  daughter  of  the  lute 

111  in  1878,  and  158  in  1883.  The  day  spring  from  room.  A.  good  mother  having  seven  elitldren,  said  vviiliam  S<‘ribner 

on  high  had  visited  Wausau ;  a  commodious  and  ‘  I  want  to  have  a  school,  and  j’ou  can  have  my 
elegant  brick  church  edifice  was  erected  ;  other  home  for  it,  though  it  has  luit  one  room.  We  can 
appliances  for  comfort  and  worship  followed,  and  take  down  our  beds,  and  husl.aiid  can  liring  in  the 

now,  best  of  all,  it  has  just  completetl  and  de«li-  sidelioards  of  liis  wagon  for  seats.’  .\t  our  first  Uf-wXIJB* 

cated  a  chapel  in  West  W’ausau,  across  the  river  meeting  in  tiiat  humble  log  dwelling,  under  a  sod  Lacy— At  the  resulenee  of  his  son  (llev.  William  8. 


Kimball— Scribner-  On  Monday,  Aug.  25th,  1884,  at 
I’lainfleld,  N.  .1.,  hy  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ketehaiii,  Arthur  L. 


CHARLIER  INSTITUTE,  N.  Y.  City. 

108  YVeat  59th  8t. — On  Central  Park, 

BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  tKjyB  and  young  men  from  7  to  20. 

Reopens  September  23d,  1884. 

:)0th  commencement,  June  15th,  1885. 

Over  2,000  iiupils  jirepared  for  Colleges,  Scleiilitlr  Schools, 
and  Business. 


cated  a  chapel  in  West  Wausau,  across  the  nver  meeting  in  mat  numi.ie  log  ilweiling,  under  a  sod  Lacy— At  the  residence  of  his  son  (llev.  William  8. 
from  the  old  town,  where  there  are  now  2000  inhah-  roof,  forty-two  were  present,  ami  we  organized  tlie  Lacy)  in  Jonesboro,  N.  C.,  on  Aug.  ist,  1884,  the  Rev. 
itanta,  and  where  another  church  will  probably  Bethel  Union  Sundaj’-school.  I  asked  how  much  Dbuky  Lacy,  D.D.,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

Boon  be  gathered.  Verily  there  is  great  vitality  thej'  could  give  to  supply’  it.  While  wo  sang,  a 


In  a  Presbyterian  church!  As  Job  said,  “Tliere  man  went  among  those  present  and  collected  $2.92, 
is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down  that  it  will  sprout  which  was  more  for  tliem  than  $50  would  be  for 
again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  shall  most  Eastern  Sunday-schools;  and  then  I  added 
not  cease.”  So  it  is  with  a  Preshjrterian  ehureli.  wliat  was  needeii  from  your  generous  gift,  whicli 
It  may  seem  to  he  dead,  but  let  us  wait  for  it  “to  has  helped  me  in  like  luanner  to  start  three  other 
sprout  again.”  Let  us  tenderly  watch  over  and  schools.  W'hat  shall  I  .saj’  of  their  tliankfulness 't 
care  for  the  weakest  church  in  anj’  Presbytery,  Only  this ;  Could  you  stand  at  tlie  door  of  one  of 
and  give  it  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  which  is  these  ‘shack’  Sunday-school  rooms,  and  see  tlie 
the  water  of  life.  A  Presbj’terian  churcli  does  not  children  and  their  parents  coming  to  theiii  over  the 
easily  die.  Never  saj’  die !  prairies,  some  travelling  as  many  as  eight  miles — 

TT  T  TvrtTK  some  walking  and  some  with  ox-teams — I  am  sure 

iLLiNUib.  ^'ould  feel  that  ‘  It  is  better  to  give  than  to  re- 

PULLMAN. — How  rapidly  a  sul.urhan  town  may  eeive.’” 


Psrkakill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy,  Fur  circulars, 

RUTGEKS  FEMALE  COI.LEGE, '  address _ Gol.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal.  ’ 


58  West  66t]i  St  ITe’w  York  catr  '  /^ayi'ga  lake  .military  acade.my,  Aurora, 

4  V.  TL  .  N.  Y.  Maj.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 

A  Chartered  College  with  full  cloesleal  or  modern  course  i  ~ — - - - - - — — — — - 

and  degrees.  Especial  advitntHges  In  Music  and  Art.  Kin-  TUP  lirilf  lUri  I  TCI  TV  PAIinni 

3eprriS.*'Tejro%‘^^^^^^^^^  THE  NEW  WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

_ P-  RUHCHAim.n.I)..  resident.  |  pgg  ^  yOUNG  UDIES, 

Mrs.  SVLVANUS  REED'S  Boarding  and  Day  ;40;<7  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1  a!***?*v  Ladies,  f>  and  s  East  Fifty-  |  College  preparatory  and  other  de|iartmante.  Apply  for 

tniril  Street’ New  York_  ,  ptrculars  to  Miss  Rlizabkyh  B.  Root  and  Miss  Cordelia 

Best  Professional  telent  In  all  classes.  S|)e<  lal  students  '  brittingham.  Principals,  or  U,  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  and 
admitted.  Thorough  Collegiate  Course.  Prlin.ary  and  Pre-  Mr.  John  Waiiamakei,  of  the  Board  of  Advisers. 

paratory  classes  separate.  French  the  language  of  Hi-hool.  '  _ ! _ _ _ 

Full  course  In  German,  I-atln,  and  Greek,  ssw-srsn*  zrwsvzmr  ■  ■  vvsvwawr 

That  she  may  lie  enaliled  to  give  more  of  her  own  lime  ;  I’C  I  V  E  Ik  V  I  E  \V  A I  i  A  1 1 E  iM  1 

to  class  rooms.  Mrs.  Reed  will  be  aided  by  Miss  Meta  U.  1  9 

Huger,  well  known  as  a  suecessfiil  and  syin|iatbei|e  eilu-  ]  ,  .Ixi’ * n  . 

cator,  and  a  woman  of  scholarly  attainments  and  exalted  I  ’L  ®'*rtne88 

prlaclples.  |  and  Social  Relations.  U.  s.  olflcer,  detailed  by  Secretary  of 


THE  .MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 


PUESBYTEUIAN  BOARD  OF  PEBLK'ATION 


prairies,  some  travelling  as  many  as  eight  miles —  sustaining  colisirteurs,  chiefly  in  the  vast  and  needy 

some  walking  and  some  with  ox-teams — I  am  sure  between  the  Mississippi  and  Uie  Pacific;  is  through 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


It  Wits  ill  the  early  morning  of  July  •>4tl.  that  El-  Con^rtltutlons  to  the  Board’s  Missionary  Tuition  In  lowest  department  $i6  ate'rm;  In  hlghestde- 

^  •'  Fund,  for  thes*>  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indl-  tmiymcau.  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  LO.,  lue  Wall  St„  N.Y.  jiartment$33  a  term.  No  extra  charges  whatever ;  Latin, 


grow,  when  of  easy  aceess  to  a  great  Citj’,  and  ♦  ♦ -  the  Board's  publloatlous  to  needy  Sabbath-scbools,  pastors, 

withal  healthfully  and  pleasantlj’  situated,  is  well  GONE  before  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv- 

Ulustrated  by  the  new  city  of  Pullman,  just  out  of  ‘  y.  e<l  applioants.  contributions  to  the  Boar.i’s  Missionary 

Chicago.  It  is  situated  on  the  we.st  shore  of  Lake  the  ear  >  morning  of  Jtilj  >4tli  that  El-  benevolent  indi- 

Calumet,  ten  miles  south  of  Chicago,  and  three  ‘ter  Milliam  H.  Skinner  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  viduais.sabbath-schoois.  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
miles  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  city  is  partly  passed  triumphantly  to  the  rewards  of  a  long  and  to  S.  D.  powel.  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica- 
on  lands  (3,500  a,cre8)  owi^  by  the  Pullman  l^nd  oonsecratcil  Christian  life.  Though  in  his  seven-  tlons  relating  ui  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
^miii’s^Patace ‘(^r “tympany. at  tietli  year,  he  was  young  in  heart  and  life.  His  es^ciaiiy  u.  the  matters  above  referred  to.  should  be 
its  lowest  point  is  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  piety  was  of  the  kind  that  fulfllltHl  its  early  prom-  “  aTiii.xr  p  sx-hpvi^i.- 
Lake  Calumet,  and  it  gradually  rises  to  the  north  ise,  presen  ing  all  the  fre.shness  and  zeal  of  his  1334  chestnut  street*^ phim^teirh’ii. 

first  love.  CAmverto.  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  - la^n^et.  Philadelphia. 


THE 

them  organizing  new  Sahbatb-schools  In  destitute  places,  .aDSOlUteiy  li'ure.  l  PACKER  CGLLE6IATE  INSTITUTE, 

and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of  ^  BRGOKLYN  HEIGHTS,  " 

the  Board's  publloatlous  to  needy  Sabbath-scbools,  pastors.  This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength  A  ScikhiI  for  the  thorough  Teaching  of  Young  Ijidles 
.  I.  .  .  .  .  and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary  T  t  backus  it  d  Prpsi.iAnt  ..f  vul-iiit,. 

and  mhtelonark-s  Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv-  kmds.and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude  AdmlsLn  of  nfw  studente^pL  ti-Vi  ^  CWx 


RIYERVIEW  ACADEMY, 

POl'GHKRKPMIE,  N.  Y. 

Fiti  for  any  ty>llrgr  or  (loremment  Academy ;  tor  Business 
and  Social  Relations.  U.  H.  olflcer,  detailed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Commandant.  Springfield  Cadet  Rifles. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  President. 


!  ADELBEKT  COLLEGE 

rlhethoreughV"hli!:"^^^^^^  ,  ,  “*■  Western  Resei^e  Unlverelly, 

CKUS.  LL.D  President  of  the  i'aeultv  '  Cleveland,  O.  Year  ojiens  Sept.  11th.  Entrance  Examlna- 

new  studente^pt.  17-22;  18M  cZVges  for  |  ‘I?"",’  Cabeoll  Cutlk*,  Pres- 


Green  Spring  Academy, 


drift  clav,  about  ninety  feet  In  depth,  resting  upon  ''  estern  Ne\>  York,  liis  religious  life  took  on  the 
Ume  rock.  Ground  was  broke  there  May  26,  1880.  vigor  widch  si>eoiaUy  marked  the  Christian  men  of 
The  first  family  moved  there  Jan.  1,  1881,  and  by  his  region.  Tliere  was  <‘onviction  in  those  days. 


Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

No.  1200  Park  Avenne,  New  York. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  17th,  1884. 


toe  JofTeKr^'^S  SrviTtoU  wer^^^^^^^^  ““"'  fition  in  those  days.  xhe  next  term  w.l,  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  I7th.  1884. 

faSimi  in  th?tolJZ  In  midLmmer  of  1881  theJJ  cottvension.  Hod’s  work  tioos  not  fall  into  de-  students  desiring  to  enter  will  meet  the  Faculty  m  the 
were  four  hundred  persons  residing  there.  The  broadens,  dwpens,  rises  upward  in  strength  President's  room.  No.  1200  Park  Avenue,  at  10  a.  m.  Rooms 

population  is  now  (August,  1884)  8,000 ;  and  there  and  power.  Stteh  was  the  life  of  Christ  in  Elder  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day.  The  opening  ad- 

are  brick  houses  and  flats  for  1,400  families.  The  skinner.  It  was  ever  green.  God  s  promise  to  Is-  f  ^  ^.d.,  m  the 

water-works  and  supply,  the  drainage,  the  model  „  ,  1  1  1  »  mn  1  •  I  •  hi  Seminary  (".Idams  )  chapel  on  Thursday,  Sept.  18th,  at 

farm,  the  hotel,  the  boulevard,  the  arcade,  the  ^el  was  nmarkahly  fulfllletl  in  him—  I  will  be  as  4  p.  m.  e.  m.  kingsley,  secretary. 

Pullman  (3ar  Works,  the  Public  Library,  the  school-  the  dew  unto  Israel ;  he  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  - 


Pullman  (3ar  Works,  the  Public  Library,  the  school-  the  dew  unto  Israel ;  he  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  - 

house,  the  market— in  fact  every  institution  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.  His  branches  PRINCETON  THE0L(X1ICAL  SEMINARY 

moiIJtoM  Ifp’to^r'S^it^^^teemente.'^AbS  f^'J  n”"*  o®  Thursday,  sept.  isth. 

thousand  men  are  now  at  work  in  the  shops  there,  smell  as  Lebanon.  The  strength.  New  studente  will  lie  matriculated  in  Stuart  Hall.  Oratory 

and  there  are  no  idlers;  and  measures  are  being  heautj’,  and  fragrance  of  his  Christian  life  have  re-  The  introductory  lecture  win  be  delivered  on 

taken  to  enlarge  and  diversify  the  demand  for  em-  freshetl  itiany  of  the  saints  He  began  taking  The  Friday,  at  the  same  hour,  by  Dr.  a.  a.  Hodge.  Letters  may 
ployment.  Thus  it  is  intended  not  onlj’  to  make,  evangellst  with  the  liegiiining  of  the  naoer.  It  Dr.  Francis  l.  Patton. 

but  to  preserve  Pullman  as  a  model  city,  both  as  .  *  .  .  j  #  •  i.  >  ^  .  - - 

regards  residence  and  employment.  Thirty  thou-  ^  yt>ung.  ardent  life  in  those  days  a  voice  a  Minintrr  whose  references  are  of  the  best,  desires  a 


\  Minister  whose  references  are  of  the  best,  desires  a 


sand  trees  and  shrubs  have  b^n  planted  along  the  of  power  and  an  inspiration  to  all  earnest  work.  P'tetoraie;  perma^noeand  fleldfwworkheingchieflyde- 
.n/1  in  T'Knnn  io  ..nn  I. o n.t o  .n.n  .4  l  ,  .  .  slrsd.  Addrcss  “  Medicus,  ’  thls  offlce. 


streets  and  in  the  parks.  There  is  one  handsome  it  ha-s  ever  been  a  welcome  t<‘acher  in  his  home, 
church  in  the  place,  but  thus  far  most  of  the  evan-  un  ,..^..1,1  i.nnn  4i,„..  U4  „  »  n  ■  -41 

anlioal  HAnnminatinns  have  mot,  in  h«Il«  Tho  He  WOUld  have  thought  BS  mu.  U  Of  living  Without 


irst  Preebrterian  Church  of  Pullman  was  organ- 
;ed  on  Sunday  evening,  Aug.  13th,  with  twenty-six 


The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet  at 
Mt.  Olive  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  11  A.  M.,  and  be  oiiened 


Ized  on  Sunday  evening,  Aug.  13th,  with  twenty-six  ment  which  The  Evangelist  furnished  him  and 
members.  The  Synodical  Superintendent,  Rev.  £.  },ig. 


bread  on  his  table,  as  without  the  weekly  refresh-  with  a  sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  j.  b.  Beaumont, 
ment  which  The  Evangelist  furnished  him  and  megie.  stated  cierk. 


_  The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  meet  at  Delhi  on 

B.  Davis  of  Chicago,  who  had  specially  fostered  tt,  4  „  4  1  -H  1  1  4  4.  ,  Tuesday,  Sept.  23,  Ihm.  The  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  C.  P. 

this  enterprise  toits  early  stag^,  conducted  the  transportation.  It  quick  of  Ooncord,  will  preach  tbe  o|>eninjr  sermon, 

services  on  this  historical  occasion,  together  with  rooted  firmly  in  Ohio,  and  bore  the  same  fruit  as  hart,  stated  clerk, 

the  pastor,  Bev.  David  S.  McCaslin,  formerlj’  of  in  Western  New  York;  and  when  transplantetl  to  „  ^'r**** meet  In  Eureka  | 

Muneie  Ind  but  laboring  here  since  Feb  1  of* last  u  441  1  u  1  4  4i.._4  ^  Springs,  Ark.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  30tli.  at  7i  p.  M.  Thean- 

Muncie,  ^a.,  Dui  laoonng  nere  ^ce  reu.  1  OI  last  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  almost  thirtj’  j’cars  ago,  it  nuai  meeting  of  the  woman's  Presbyterlal  Missionary  so- 

year.  The  round  of  church  activities  ^  to  weekly  immodiatelv  known  hv  Ita  fmltij  Thoro  or..  Clety  win  also  be  held  at  the  same  place,  beginning  Wed- 

meetings,  Sunday-school,  etc.,  are  well  kept  up  by  immeaiateij  Known  oj  its  fruits.  There  are  nesday,  oct.  1st.  w.  s.  knight,  stated  cierk. 

this  Presbyterian  congr^Uon,  and  they  are  hap-  certain  fruit-bearers  that  are  improved  by  trans-  xhe  Presbytery  of  Albany  win  meet  in  Mayfleid  on 
pilj’  at  peace  among  themselves  and  with  their  planting.  The  roots  strike  deeper,  and  the  branch-  Tuesday,  sept.  I6.  at  loj  a.  m. 

nehrbbors.  Thus  the  prospects  of  the  First  Pres-  ....e  _ * _  J.  N.  crocker,  stated  Clerk. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication’s 

LATEST. 

SUNSHINE  MART. 

BY  MISS  ALIDA  W.  GRAVES. 

16mo.  Illaatrated.  Price . $1.15. 

HERITAGE  OF  PEACE. 

BY  REV.  T.  8.  CHILDS,  D.D. 

ISmo,  Price . .50  Cents. 

POCKET  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  REID. 

16nio.  Price . .<...$1.00. 

THEIR  MARRIED  LIVES. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

IKmo.  Price . $1.35. 

WILDWOOD. 

BY  MBS.  JENNIE  M.  D.  CONKLIN. 

13n>o.  Price . $1.35. 

lESTew  Editions. 

PASTOR'S  SKETCHES. 

BY  REV.  I.  8.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Two  volumes,  13mo.  Price...  ....$1.35  each. 


Greek,  German.  French,  Drawing,  Choral  Binging,  and  I  Yfar  opens  Aug.  18th.  Address,  Bev. 

'•ate*,.  The  Boarding  |  •»'  »'  western  Reserve  Academy, 


department  has  been  refurnished  throughout, and  Is  under  I  _ _  4,  ..k  a  ■  »  »  » 

liberal  management.  For  the  thirty-ninth  annual  Cata-  opens  Sept.  4th.  Addrew,  Mr.  N.  B. 


logue,  address  I 

“  The  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brixiklyn,  N.  Y.” 

A  WF IV  I  H  seminary,  for  iKith  sexes.  $33.5  per 
year.  Unsurpassed  advantages.  Address 
GEO.  W.  COOK,  Ph.D.,  President,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 

HUDSON,  OHIO. 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OK 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CLEVELAND. 

Send  tor  Catalogue  to 

NEWTON  B.  HOBART,  Principal. 


Hobart.  Both  these  aeademles  are  preparatory  to  the 
College. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL.  COLLEOIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facllltlea 
for  Music  and  Art.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
Healthfulness.  Session  begins  Septemper  10, 1884.  Send 
for  catalogue.  E.  8.  FRISBUE,  D.D.,  President. 

Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  preparation  for  business  or  for  college.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Oreenwlcb,  Conn. 


SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  i  R"iicutere!‘!d"dre"s’^’  eye,  new 

MISSES  GRAY  AND  POND,)  n.l-.ix  ^ - - 

56  Farrar  Street,  )  UeilOll,  MICIli  DIVUTITT  SOHOOL  OP  TALE  OOLLZOE. 


56  Farrar  Street,  )  UBilUII,  mililli  DIVUTITT  SCHOOL  OP  TALE  COLLEGE. 

A  Family  and  Day  School  of  limited  number.  Ten  young  PRESIDENT _ NOAH  PORTER. 

lilies  mlmlttM  Into  me  family.  Schisd  will  re-open  Sept.  profehhors  and  InsTBUCTOBH  :  George  E.  Day,  Hebrew  and 
17th.  Circulars  sent  on  apidlcatlon.  j,  g^lucal  Theology;  Samuel  Harris,  SyiUmatic  Theology; 

~  George  P.  Fisher.  Church  Hittory ;  Timothy  Dwight,  New 

CILAVERACK  (NEW  YORK)  COLLEGE  AND  HDD-  Tettament  Greek;  Wm.  M.  Barbour,  .Sacred  Rhetoric;  .Tobn  E. 

J  SON  RIVER  INSTITUTE.  —  $220  a  Year.  Fite  for  all  Russell,  4V.  T.  RibUcal  Theology ;  Hark  Bailey,  Elocution. 
Colleges  and  Business.  French,  Art,  and  Music,  siiecialtles  SPECIAL  LKcrUBF.BS;  Henry  M.  Storrs  (on  Preaching),  John 


n^hbor^  Thus  the  prospects  of  the  First  es  reach  out  for  a  larger  burden  of  blessing  for 

byterian  Church  of  Pullman _are  of  the ^t.  May  4h„„„  .laoti  i.ono„tK 


a^';ri“»'uo'.;Cbrthr"blMtag  ■oTlSS'on'tt'e  ‘'■b**  ""O  d.en  bon»th  It.  shirfow.  The  geeu.  •• 

efforts  of  both  pastor  and  people.  ineness  of  Mr.  Skinner’s  life  wa.s  manifested  in  henry  a.  harlow,  stated  Clerk. 

TOW  4  that  enlargement  of  faith  and  service  which  came  ’*’*»*  Presbytery  of  Westminster  win  meet  in  ths 

.4.  4.  TT  4  .  J  4  .  4  ,  Middle  Octorarn  Church  on  Monday,  Sept. ‘29.  at  74  P.  M. 

4-.——-  Tx . —  T  vT  4-.— 144 1 wlth  thc  passinu  t’ears.  He  helped  to  lav  foiinda-  a*  n  r-xToxicc  a. 4.1—1. 


pastor  and  people. 
IOWA. 


that  enlargement  of  faith  and  service  which  came 


Coon  Bapids.— The  Bev.  I.  N.  Crittenden  of  passing  jears.  He  helped  to  lay  founda-  w.  o.  cairnes,  stated  Clerk. 

Hastings,  Mich.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  preach  for  tions  in  Marysville,  O. ;  because  where  he  dwelt  The  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne  win  meet  at  Ossian, 
toe  Presbyterian  church  of  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  there  must  be  a  church  of  Christ.  On  his  removal  on  Monday,  Sept.  is.  at  74  p.  m. 

He  began  his  labors  Aug.  17  Coiresimndents  will  to  the  newer  State,  he  identified  himself  with  the  ^  w.  f.  Matthews,  stated  cierk. 

please  notice  the  change.  Mr.  Cnttenden  has  been  .  .  ,  ,  i  j  .y  .  ..  x..  Presbytery  or  Coiambn*  win  meet  at  Mount 

ill  much  of  the  time  since  resigning  his  charge  at  church  already  organized.  From  that  time  until  sterling  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  ifith,  at  7^p.  M. 

Evart,  Mich.,  but  is  now,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  his  work  was  completed,  eveiy  gooil  work  in  Bat-  william  e.  Moore,  stated  aerk. 

regaining  bis  health.  tie  Creek  felt  the  uplifting  of  his  hand,  the  power  **** 

.  .  .  '  p  Second  Church.  Wyalusing,  on  Monday,  Sept.  15,  at  74  P.M. 

THE  TERRITORIES.  of  his  praj’ers,  and  the  enrichment  of  his  giving.  P.  H.  brooks,  stated  clerk. 

North  Fork. — Mr.  Deffenhaugh  writes  of  a  sec-  He  was  sufficientlj’  successful  in  business  to  know  The  Pre.byiery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet 

ondchurch,  of  eightwn  members  and  two  elders,  the  blessedness  of  giving.  To  him  it  was  a  real  ‘^hfp^rmau^nl'iCmrnee  on’^H^^^^^^^ 
organized  at  Mortn  r  ork  among  tne  >ez  Ferct^,  luxury  to  minister,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  those  meet  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  to  hear  reports  from 
most  of  them  having  been  connected  with  the  .  '  4-,  1  4  -  41.  ■  tt-  1  vacant  churches  and  applications  tor  supplies  and  for  aid 

church  at  Lapwai.  He  lately  visited  the  Spokane  God  puts  in  the  waj’  of  His  people.  from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 

and  Umatilla  stations,  and  reports  progress  in  civ-  Our  departed  brother  had  a  genius  for  finding  '^^an,  stated  cierk. 


will!  me  passing  jears.  ne  neipea  10  lay  lounda-  W.  O.  CAIRNES,  Stated  Clerk, 

tions  in  Mary S\  i lie,  O.  ;  because  where  he  dwelt  The  Presbytery  of  Fort  AYayne  win  meet  at  Osslan, 
there  must  be  a  church  of  Christ.  On  his  removal  *“'*•’  Monday,  Sept.  15,  at  74  p.  m. 

44.  04  4  u  J  4  0  J  1  ■  ..  -4^  4  MATTHEWS,  Stated  Clerk, 

to  the  newer  State,  he  identified  himself  with  the  „  „ 

.  .  ,  ,  J  J  t:,  4.  4  4.  ...  TMe  Presbytery  of  Colambns  will  meet  at  Mount 

church  already  organized.  From  that  time  until  sterling  on  Tuesday,  sept.  inth,  at  7*  p.  m. 

his  work  was  completed,  eveiy  gooil  work  in  Bat-  william  e.  moore,  stated  aerk. 

tie  Creek  felt  the  uplifting  of  his  hand,  the  power  meet  In  the 

,  .  .  '  p  Second  Church.  Wyalusing,  on  Monday,  Sept.  15,  at  74  p.  M. 

of  his  praj’ers,  and  the  enrichment  of  his  giving.  P.  H.  brooks,  stated  clerk. 

He  was  sufficientlj’  successful  in  business  to  know  The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet 


vacant  churches  and  applications  for  supplies  and  for  aid 
from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

B.  C.  SWAN,  Stated  Clerk. 


Both  sexes.  School  continues  open  during  July  and  August 
_ Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

«!1WJETML1?S 

Mnslo,  Painting,  Drawing,  aimste  mild ;  very  healthy. 

Begins  Sept  lOth.  Address  H.  K.  TRASK,  PrlncipaL  ' 

Dr.  Pl.NNEO’S  FAMILY  SCHOOL  for  lO  BOYS, 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  prepares  for  college  or  business. 

Able  assistants.  Location  noted  for  beauty  and  hcaltb- 
fulness.  Terms  moderate. 

\flSS  boarding  AND  DAY 

4711ar5  \./Illf^IlUlj4Tl  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS, 

15  East  Sixty-flnh  St.,  New  York, 

WILL  RE-OPEN  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3Uth. 

Boys  class  separate.  Circulars  on  application. 

SPENCER’S  SERMONS.  Clinton  (n.  y.) 

BY  REV.  I.  8.  SPENCER,  D.D.  BCHOOLtl 

Three  volumes,  12mo.  Price. ...$1.35  each.  YotUlff  Tffm  and  B07$. 

Established  1813.  Location  healthiest.  Prepares  or  Co 
Address  orders  to  lege  and  business.  Successful.  Opens  Sept.  4.  For  fu 

jnu SI  s  Ri  srK  Rn>ine»  Snn’t  Information  address  Rev.  ISAAC  O.  BEST,  A.M.,  Prln 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Bnslness  Snp  t,  clpal,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  j 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  - ; - — 

Or,  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  .Nassau  St..  New  York.  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

-  FOR  LBH20H  uinvaasiTT,  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

nn  AWITfin  Cl  0  flA  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Famishes  nneqitaled  fhellltlss  for  Instmction 

nKJIWN  nnillnhnA  /r  llll  Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  university,  one  of  'i‘***'“*®*"®?*“' 

OlwUlVll  BBlvlUllUllj  Ou  vUsy  the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  InsUtutlons  of  M?tme"“r  "rVwlng'*P^nt"V*fi?>d*Un??iid^^^ 

e4.  V.r  ..X  X  w-  vr  ,  'v  MiJdern  LiwOCAtfeEs!  Gcr"  n.*^Frencti 

JtO  Wall  StrFPt  ^  Ork  (.^a  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  panic-  and  Italian,  with  the bestnsUve  teachers.  In  Knallsh 

u.r  ttnit  oiicui,  4icn  xxrin.  ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal.  Branches, Common  and  Higher.  In  the  Collcas 

- - — _  of  URA'TOBY  In  Vocal, Technique,  Elocution,  Ktie- 

Buy  and  Sell  Bilus  of  E.xchange.  bboi^hkef.psie  ff.male  acadk.mv.  Rev-  I>.  I  H*OMF?ex^n*iU™£oard^1id^rely*hi^'!ed* 

T  4-,  m  1  —  G.  Wright, 8.T.D.,  Rector,  assisted  by  ten  teachers.  The  I  wlthlUht.heat.ete..canbehadfrom$45to$76perterm 

'ISSUE  LOMMERCI  VL  -VXI)  1  KAVELLEHS  43Ui  year  commences  Sept.  10,  1884.  Patrons  are  ohsu red  oftenweeks.  Tuition  from  $5  to  $29 for  ten  weeks  la 

—  .  11  .  Cl  home  comforts,  parental  discipline,  and  thorough  work  for  clanes  of  four.  Prlrate  leuont  In  sny  Departmsat. 

Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  their  daughters.  For  circulars,  address  fTt*? 

world.  M.4KE  TeLKGRAE'HIC  Tuans-  _  E-TOURJEE,  Director,  Frankim  Sq.,Bost<ia-1 

FERS  OF  Money  to  and  irom  ElROPE.  WARASiH  COfiTjEmO  CRAWFOROSVILLE,  ind.  Excellent  advantages  for  class  Ical.SclenUflc, 
Yf.....  rtcT  X  T-cecicix-a  Tx'  xTT  V/VOL-TCIVT  ,  Jt  ^  J^ePBfatory  od  ucatlou.  Tbe  Museum  of  Natural  History  completed,  with 

Make  LOLLECTIONS  in  all  TOREIGN  t^eture  room,  laboratories,  and  large  niustrauve  collections.  Libraries  33,000  Vols.  Location  lie-iutlful  anS  healthful 

^®*''“  Sept.  10th.  Second  term  Jan.  7th,  1885.  Third  term  March  30tb.  For  catalogues  address 

I2OUN ’TRIES.  JOBfilPH  F.  TUTTLK,  President. 


Hall,  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  Edward  J.  Phelps,  N.  J.  Burton,  Geo. 
T.  Dadd,  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Open,  on  equal  terms,  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  every  Christian  denomination,  with  the  privileges 
of  the  University.  Session  begins  Sept.  18.  For  catalogue 
and  ouiidltlons  of  admission  to  Orndiiate  or  Fourth  Year 
I  Class,  apply  to  Prof.  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  Now  Haven, Conn. 


llized  customs,  and  the  interest  of  many  in  relig-  times,  places,  and  wavs  of  lavinir  his  hand  uDon  Presbytery  of  Columbia  win  meet  at  Green- 1 

inn  The  PmtMktATit  anti  Rninafi  Gatholic  TndiAiis  .  .  .V  ..  vllle,  N,  \.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16lh.  at  4  P.  M. 

.  • .  ,  ®  iToiestani  ana  ^man  cainoim  inaians,  service  for  the  Master.  He  was  a  discoverer  george  o.  phixps,  stated  CTerk 

heretofore  frequently  at  feud,  exchanged  friendlv  ,  _4  .4.  j  l  d  ..  .  ,,,  ,  ^  vierz. 

ffreetinas  on  Julv  Fourth,  when  each  marched  in  of  opportunities  and  methods.  For  many  years  he  "‘J*  Ro' 


greetings  on  July  Fourth,  when  each  marched  in 
proceesion  by  themselves. 


carried  on  a  Sabbath-school  in  a  distant  neighbor- 


The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  will  meet  In  EAst  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  30.  at  74  P.  M. 

J.  V.  MILLIGAN,  Stated  Clerk. 


McWCnoltuS 

COI/SCR>ATDl^fr/AUSI) 

Autip 

HE  NEW  rxMGLAMD  ' 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Famishea  nneqitAied  fheiiitioa  for  Inttmction 
In  Piano,Orgam, Violin,  Voiee,all  Orchestral 
Instrument*,  and  Tanlag.  In  the  ABT  De¬ 
partment  for  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling  and  Portrait¬ 
ure.  In  Modern  LAIVGIIAGEH,  Gtrnian,  French 
and  Italian,  with  the  beatnatlve  teacher*.  In  FIngllsh 
Brnnchca, Common  and  Higher.  In  the  Uollcgs 
of  ORA'TOBY  In  Vocal, Technique,  Elocution,  Ktie- 
10710.11  Oratory,  Forenalc  and  Lyric  Art.  In  the  IhEW 
HO.ME  excellent  board  and  nicely  fnmli'ied  room*, 
attb  light,  heat .  etc.,  can  be  had  from  $45  to  $76  per  ter  m 
of  ten  week*.  Tulti'>n  from  $6  to  $29  for  ten  week*  la 
clane*  nf  four.  Prlrate  Iauod*  lo  any  Departmaat. 
New  Calen-tar,  beautifully  Ulnatrated  aent  free. 
FALL  TERM  begin* Sept,  lltb,  1884. 

E.  TOtTRJEE,  DIreetor,  Franklin  Sq.,Boataa.1 
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»THET  ALSO  8KRTE  WHO  OWLiV  STAND  AND 
WAIT.” 

[A  lad;  who  has  been  an  Inralld  tor  six  months  has  found 
her  heart  soothed  and  oomtorted  b;the  thoughts  expressed 
in  the  following  lines,  which  phe  sends  forth  from  her  sick 
bed,  in  the  hof)e  that  they  may  cheer  and  comfort  others 
also.] 

The  Lord  came  speaking  to  me  one  morn : 

“  Wouldat  work  in  My  vineyard  for  Me  ?  " 

And  1  answered  so  quickly  “  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest 
How  gladly  I’d  do  for  Thee.” 

“  Then  follow  Me  on  where  I  lead  thee  to-day,” 

He  answered,  and  pointing  ahead 
To  a  long,  dreary  way,  said  “  This  you  can  do— 

Make  it  bright  and  blooming  instead.’’ 

Ho  gladly  1  started,  so  happy  my  Lord 
Had  asked  me  His  worker  to  be; 

My  eyes  full  of  joy,  my  limbs  full  of  life. 

How  soon  of  my  labor  He’d  see. 

But  a  feeling  Bf>  strange  stole  over  me  then, 

And  I  fainted  along  the  way : 

O  where  was  the  strength  that  1  felt  at  the  first  Y 
I  worked  not  at  all  that  day. 

And  I  looked  for  my  Master— 1  thought  He  might  chide ; 

He  was  bending  o’er  me,  I  could  see. 

But  His  face — O  how  tender,  His  eyes  full  of  lov«t. 

And  sweet  was  His  smile  on  me ! 

And  He  said  “  Never  fear,  have  patience,  My  child ; 

Be  hushed  each  misgiving,  be  still ; 

This  was  the  work  I  gave  thee  to  do  — 

To  lie  and  suffer  My  will. 

Thou  promised  so  gladly  My  work  to  fulfil— 

Thy  promptness  I  ne’er  shall  forget; 

I  gave  thee  this  place  My  presence  to  prove 
To  those  who  are  doubting  Me  yet. 

I  need  thee  right  here  to  strengthen  the  weak 
By  loving  and  trusting  Me  still ; 

Tbou’lt  prove  to  the  world  more  fully  while  here 
My  covenant-keeping  will." 

Hinee  then  His  hand  has  been  heavy  on  me : 

1  can  only  lie  low  and  be  still, 

And  I  wonder  can  this  be  a  hand  of  love 
That  gives  me  so  many  an  ill ; 

And  if  I  attempt  to  raise  me  at  all 
To  join  in  my  work  again. 

He  lays  it  more  heavy,  and  still  keeps  me  down- 
Low  down  in  the  dust  with  my  pain. 

Now  others  work  daily,  methinks  they  surmise 
That  I’m  resting  in  idleness  here. 

Because  I  can  show  no  great  work  for  my  God 
I’ve  mourned  it  with  many  a  tear! 

They  succor  the  needy  and  care  for  the  sick, 

Emblazon  some  good  deed  each  day ; 

While  I  only  lie  here  so  weary  and  faint. 

Just  living  my  life  away  1 

But  if  I  in  patience  fulfil  thus  my  trust. 

Will  my  Master  not  smile  on  me  too. 

And  say  the  “  Well  done  ”  as  I  enter  His  rest. 

And  give  me  the  welcome  due  ? 

Hometimes  it  seems  this  poor  weary  frame 
Will  seem  still  weary  up  there. 

And  I  wonder  if  I  e’en  could  take  up  the  crown. 

Should  He  give  it  to  me  to  wear. 

But  all  I  can  do  is  simply  to  trust : 

Let  Him  do  as  He  will  with  me ; 

Home  time  He'll  make  it  all  plain  to  me — then 
How  sweet  will  the  ending  he ! 

Binghamton.  18S4. 


WHAT  CAN  AMEKICA>  PROTESTANTISM 
00  FOR  PAPAL  EUROPE  ! 

By  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D. 

I  have  rboently  directed  the  atteiitiou  of  the 
readers  of  The  Evaxuelist  to  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  a.s  t^oustitutinga  marked  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  current  religious  history  of 
Britain,  and  even  of  continental  Europe.  I 
have  also  written  in  brief  of  the  remarkable 
growth  and  effectiveness  and  jtromise  of  the 
McAll  Mission,  viewed  as  a  divine  instrumen¬ 
tality  for  the  spread  of  evangelical  religion, 
not  only  in  Paris  but  throughout  France. 
Meanwhile,  my  thoughts  have  been  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  a  still  broader  matter,  in  which  I 
w’ould  fain  awaken  a  deejx^r  interest,  and  of 
which  without  running  into  detail  I  am  moved 
to  write.  It  is  one  of  the  great  problems  even 
of  the  present,  and  still  more  of  a  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  future:  The  problem  of  the  evan¬ 
gelization,  not  of  France  merely,  but  of  all  the 
countries  and  nations  of  Southern  Europe  now 
under  the  unspiritualizing  sway  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Among  the  volumes  in  the  very  miscellane¬ 
ous  library  on  board  the  good  ship  which  is 
bearing  me  back  to  home  and  duty,  is  the  little 
volume  entitled  Vntirnit'tHin,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  the  three  bright  essays  in  which  the 
great  Premier  of  England  has  so  effectively 
warned  the  English  nation  against  the  iwliti- 
cal  assumptions  of  the  Papal  See.  Hardly 
anything  that  Mr.  (Hadstone  has  written  ex¬ 
hibits  more  finely  those  (pialities  of  brain  and 
heart  which  have  made  him  the  first  of  living 
Englishmen ;  and  hardly  anything  written  in 
our  time  presents  a  more  terse,  telling,  conclu¬ 
sive  arraignment  of  the  iMjlitieal  iMjlicy  and 
incidentally  of  the  dogmatical  errors  of  Rome. 
With  matchless  skill  and  point  he  shows  us 
how  far  the  spirit  of  Vaticanism,  or  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  Cflesarism,  has  already  gone  in  the  way 
of  prostrating  alike  intellectual  convictions, 
ethical  sentiment,  religious  faith,  and  practi¬ 
cal  life,  individually  and  soc’ially,  at  the  feet  of 
the  Church,  as  embodied  in  the  reigning  Poix'. 
He  also  de8cril>es  with  eipiai  ability  the  cer¬ 
tain  outcome  of  this  long  process,  not  merely 
in  the  direction  of  iwlitical  mischief  and  of  so¬ 
cial  damage,  but  also  in  the  deterioration  of 
those  profound  personal  qualities  and  experi¬ 
ences  on  which  all  true  religion  depends.  I 
refer  to  the  volume  here,  because  it  thus  effec¬ 
tively  sketches  Romanism  in  lines  with  which 
Protestantism  cannot  become  too  familiar. 
Yet  one  needs  to  si>end  a  few  weeks  in  Italy 
itself,  as  I  have  lately  done,  to  see  how  blight¬ 
ing  a  thing,  amid  all  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  that  loveliest  of  lands,  the  Romish  Church 
has  been,  and  how  urgent  the  need  for  some 
great  providental  i>ower,  some  mighty  mani¬ 
festation  of  grace  to  break  through  this  i>oliti- 
cal  and  spiritual  thraldom,  and  to  bring  not 
Italy  alone,  but  Spain  and  Austria  and  other 
adjacent  {leoples,  out  into  the  liberty  and  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  Oosi>el. 

While  confessing  that  I  liave  held,  and  still 
hold,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  not  wholly 
forfeited  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  one  Church 
of  Christ,  and  that  conse<iuently  its  baptism  is 
valid  baptism,  and  its  ordinances  and  apiK)int- 
ments  are  in  some  other  resiiects  to  be  viewed 
eis  Christian,  I  confess  also  to  a  newly  awak 
ened  sense  of  the  errors  and  the  formalism 
and  the  consequent  corruption  which  are  visi¬ 
ble  in  that  Church,  and  which  not  unnatural¬ 
ly  lead  many  to  condemn  it  utterly  as  nothing 
but  a  synagogue  of  Satan.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  brighter  view  not  only  harmonizes  best 
with  the  teaching  of  Scripture  respecting  the 
Church,  but  is  best  fitted  to  stir  the  spiritual 
mind  up  to  earnest  prayer,  and  to  wise  and 
ardent  effort  for  the  restoration  of  this  lai>sed 
portion  of  the  great  household  of  faith.  Ce 
tain  it  is  that  the  opposite  view  ought  never  t 
be  allowed  to  lead  us  into  desjiair  resiH^ctin] 
such  restoration,  or  to  abandon  effort  as  use¬ 
less.  Neither  are  Christian  minds  at  liberty 
to  draw  back  from  such  endeavor  in  view  of 
the  immense  strength— the  almost  impregna¬ 
ble  iwsition  of  Romanism  in  Southern  Eu- 
rojie ;  in  view,  either,  of  the  small  results  that 
have  come  from  previous  efforts.  Evangelical 
Protestantism  assuredly  has  no  right,  on  any 
ground  that  can  be  described,  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  vast  religious  problem  I  have  projios- 
ed,  or  to  content  itself  with  leaving  Southern 
Europe  generation  after  generation  under  the 
chilling  shadow  of  Vaticanism.  Were  there 
no  other  rea-son,  the  simple  princiide  of  self¬ 


protection  and  preservation— as  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  well  shown— should  lead  Protestantism  to 
accept  the  blessed  mission  of  relief  to  which 
God  in  His  providence  seems  to  be  calling  it, 
and  to  give  itself  as  earnestly  to  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Papal  Church,  as  to  the  salvation 
of  the  pagan  worid. 

Next  to  its  action  in  regard  to  the  unifying 
of  all  missionary  work  done  by  Presbyterian 
churches  on  heathen  ground,  nothing  in  the 
recent  Council  was  of  so  much  general  signifi¬ 
cance  in  my  judgment,  as  its  action  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  various  Presbyterian  churches  in 
the  southern  half  of  Europe.  The  statements 
made  by  the  representatives  of  these  churches, 
from  those  of  France  downward  to  those  of 
Hungary  and  Italy,  were  of  intense  interest ; 
and  the  way  seemed  to  be  providentially  oi)en- 
ed  for  a  grand  forward  movement  in  the  work 
of  confirming  the  position  of  these  bodies,  and 
giving  them  far  wider  potency  and  influence 
as  representatives  of  a  pure  Gospel  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  formalized  and  corrujiting  Church. 
Small  as  what  has  already  been  done  for  their 
support  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
need  revealed,  yet  it  is  something  that  such 
a  beginning  as  this  has  been  made.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  leads  to  the  hope  that  much 
more  will  be  done,  practically,  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  And  certainly  it  will  be  much  to 
the  credit  of  Presbyterianism  now  and  in  the 
future,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Alliance 
as  a  practical  and  productive  body,  if  from 
such  beginnings  we  should  see  a  general  and 
generous  movement  by  which  every  Presby¬ 
terian  body  on  the  continent  should  be  visibly 
strengthened  for  the  sinritual  conflict  with 
Romanism  which  seems  so  certain  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  ere  long.  How  grandly  the  French 
and  Swiss  churches,  the  old  Waldensian  and 
Hungarian  churches,  the  rising  Protestant 
churches  of  Italy  and  Spain— to  speak  of  no 
others— can  in  this  way  be  equipped  for  the 
service  which  God  will  doubtless  call  them 
soon  to  render,  no  one  can  at  this  date  fully 
appreciate. 

Yet  one  thing  aiqiears  to  my  mind  certain  : 
Protestantism  must  approach  the  task  of  win¬ 
ning  and  saving  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  in 
its  varieties,  but  in  its  true  unity.  I  have  never 
supjiosed  that  organic  unity  among  evangeli¬ 
cal  Protestants  is  an  event  at  all  likely  to  be 
realized  in  any  existing  stage  of  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment,  nor  is  it  at  all  indispensable  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  one  great  mission  to  disci¬ 
ple  the  nations.  Y'et  I  am  sure  that  Protes¬ 
tantism  can  never  successfully  attack  the 
stronghold  of  Rome  in  sejiarate  and  divisive 
detachments.  The  old  taunt  of  Bossuet  as  to 
the  variations  of  our  Protestantism,  and  to  our 
consequent  forfeiture  of  all  valid  claim  to  be 
the  one  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  valid 
still.  Approaching  the  Romanist  as  Presby¬ 
terians  or  as  Episcoiialiaus,  as  Congregation- 
alists  or  as  Methodists,  we  shall  simply  awaken 
his  distrust  or  his  contempt;  we  shall  confuse 
him  by  the  clamor  of  our  discordant  voices, 
and  altogether  fail  in  persuading  him  that  w«! 
have  but  one  message  and  one  aim — to  lead 
him  into  life  and,  Jieace  and  hoiie  such  as  the 
common  Gospel  promises.  Though  our  fields 
or  our  methods  of  operation  be  various,  our 
true  unity  must  be  ai)parent  in  and  through 
all ;  we  must  make  upon  Romanists  the  deep, 
underlying  impression  that  in  spirit,  in  pur- 
I)Ose,  we  are  one.  If  this  be  true  in  our  work 
in  pagan  lands,  a  thousand-fold  more  signifi¬ 
cant  is  it  in  this  sjihere.  It  need  not  be  affirm¬ 
ed  that  such  an  undenominational  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union  is  absoluteiy  indisi>ensable  to  success; 
but  certain  is  it  that  the  great  jirinciple  on 
which  that  organization  is  based,  must  be  de¬ 
voutly  recognized,  and  faithfully  applied  in  all 
successful  endeavor. 

I  am  also  imjiressed  with  the  imi>ortance,  for 
the  present  at  least,  of  carrying  on  this  work 
through  the  indigenous  organizations  already 
existing  in  various  sections  of  this  great  field. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  McAll  Mission  as 
an  instrumentality  which  seems  to  be  iiroviden- 
tially  raised  ur>  for  the  implantation  of  spir¬ 
itual  Christianity  in  P’rance.  Why  may  not 
Christians  who  justly  appreciate  the  imiwr- 
tance  of  such  an  end,  accept  this  instrumental¬ 
ity,  and  do  what  they  can  to  increase  its  capa¬ 
bilities  for  usefulness  ?  I  have  alluded  also  to 
the  several  French  bodies  bearing  the  common 
name  of  Protestant,  and  e.siiecially  to  those 
that  have  no  connection  with  the  Htjite,  and 
are  therefore  in  the  fullest  sense  free  to  carry 
on  this  great  work  as  best  they  may.  Why 
may  not  Christians  acccfit  these  bodies  as  their 
agents,  and  seek  by  sustaining  and  strength 
ening  them,  to  accomi>lish  what  is  sought  in 
the  way  of  Papal  enlightenment  and  restora¬ 
tion’?  And  what  is  good  policy  in  France  is 
good  policy  in  Switzerland,  among  the  Wal- 
denses,  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  throughout 
Italy.  What  Romanists  esi^cially  need  to  see 
for  their  instruction  is  the  living  Church,  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  sinqile  basis  of  the  Gosiiel,  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  truly  spiritual  life,  and  devoted  not 
to  the  upbuilding  of  a  hierarchy,  but  to  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Imported  organizations, 
instrumentalities  foreign  in  origin  and  struc¬ 
ture,  missions  conducted  in  the  aggressive  tem- 
l>er,  and  avowedly  seeking  conipiest,  can  cer¬ 
tainly  accomplish  but  little  in  conqiarison 
with  such  native  Churches,  or  even  with  organ 
izations  which  are  not  Churches,  but  are  man 
aged  by  jiersons  born  on  the  soil.  To  help 
those  native  organizations,  and  esiiecially  to 
help  the.se  indigenous  churches  which  have 
si)rung  up  so  remarkably  even  in  Central  Italy 
itself,  is  assuredly  the  best  way  of  heli)ing  on 
what  we  are  all  so  earnestly  agreed  in  desiring. 

But  whatever  the  method  or  instrument,  the 
great  thing  is  the  work  itself.  Most  earnestly 
would  I  protest  against  the  impression,  some¬ 
what  current,  that  the  Romish  Church  is  well 
enough  as  it  is,  and  may  safely  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself,  at  least  until  the  vast  i>agun 
world  is  converted.  The  objection  is  based  on 
a  very  su;>erflcial  conception  of  what  the 
Romish  Church  is — what  it  does,  and  what  it  is 
failing  to  do,  for  the  religious  life  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  within  its  fold.  Most  earnestly  would  I 
protest  against  the  antithetic  objection  that 
Romanism  is  too  strong,  too  thoroughly  en¬ 
trenched  in  error,  and  too  far  corrupted,  to 
justify  effort  in  its  behalf— should  rather  be 
left  to  i>erish  finally  with  its  adherents  and 
supporters  under  the  wrath  and  condemnation 
of  heaven.  The  objection  at  least  implies 
great  want  of  faith  in  the  inexhaustible  latency 
of  the  Gosjiel,  if  indeed  it  does  not  rest  on 
false  concejitions  of  the  purjiose  of  God  with 
respect  to  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Most  earnestly  would  I  protest  also  against 
those  superficial  theories  as  to  method  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  difficult  task  of  evangelizing  the 
Papal  nations,  which  involve  aggression,  war- 
re,  debate,  jiolitical  struggle,  social  revolu- 
ns,  rather  than  those  quiet,  gentle,  winning 
processes  of  instruction  and  culture  on  which 
spiritual  Christianity  has  ever  relied.  The 
cardinal  ixiint  to  be  remembered  here,  as  in¬ 
deed  everywhere,  is  that  character.  Christian¬ 
ized  character,  the  genuine  life  in  Christ  em¬ 
bodied  in  loving  and  earnest  action,  alone  can 
either  teach  or  i>ersuade.  The  Romanist  is 
still  a  man,  and  nothing  less  than  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  manhood,  such  as  true  Protes¬ 
tantism  produces,  can  ever  win  him  to  the 
truth  and  to  Christ*. 

Have  we  in  America  no  duty  with  resi^ect  to 


the  great  result  of  which  I  have  spoken  ? 
Granted  that  we  have  an  immense  continent 
of  our  own  to  gain  and  hold  for  the  Redeemer ; 
granted  that  we  have  Romanists  by  millions 
at  home,  as  well  as  formalists  and  errorists  of 
a  thousand  other  varieties;  granted  that  we 
find  ourselves  inadequate  to  the  task  of  evan¬ 
gelizing  even  our  own  beloved  land ;  after  all, 
have  we  no  duty  toward  Papal  Europe  ?  Have 
these  Churches,  these  organizations,  no  right 
to  look  to  us  for  sympathy  and  for  aid  ?  Ought 
not  American  Presbyterians  to  bear  some 
worthy  share  in  the  work  which  the  Alliance 
has  already  undertaken  ?  May  not  such  an 
agency  as  the  McAll  Mission  properly  depend 
on  American  Christians  of  every  name  for  sup¬ 
port  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the  Papal  Church 
and  its  millions  of  adherents  should  be  earn¬ 
estly  remembered  more  constantly  by  us  all  at 
the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace  ?  Ought  we 
not,  in  the  great  emergency  already  coming  to 
Europe,  to  be  up  and  doing  our  part  toward 
winning  France,  Italy,  Austria,  to  Christ  ?  At 
the  bar  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  these 
questions  can  receive  but  one  answer. 


TO  THE  PRESBYTERIAL  STANDINti  COM¬ 
MITTEES  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

Dear  Brethren  :  In  response  to  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  from  Presbyterial  Standing  Committees  on 
Temperance  in  regard  to  their  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities,  we  venture  to  rei*ly  in  general,  that  for 
obvious  reasons,  much  more  service  is  expected  of 
them  than  from  any  other  of  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tees,  because 

(rt)  The  sin  of  intemperance  has  its  root  in  the 
depraved  nature  of  man  in  common  with  all  other 
sins  not  only,  but  the  means  of  its  gratification 
and  continuance,  and  the  temptation  thereto,  are 
in  most  instances  kept  constantly  in  view,  under 
legal  .sanction — a  circumstance  which  happily  can¬ 
not  be  affirmed  of  other  sins.  Where  the  traffic  is 
not  entrenched  within  the  legislation  of  the  State, 
it  either  openly  defies  the  law  or  secretly  tries  to 
evade  it. 

(6)  The  liejuor  bu.siness  is  gigantic  in  magnitude, 
and  has  a  comi)act  organization  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  as  thorough  and  universal  as  it  is  unscrupu¬ 
lous  in  the  use  of  the  unlimited  means  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  the  whole  combined  in  one  stupeudoits  pow¬ 
er  to  defend  and  perpetuate  the  saloon  at  whatever 
cost  to  the  moral  and  s{>iritunl  interests  of  the 
community,  the  despoiling  of  homes,  and  the  im¬ 
poverishment,  dt'gradatioii,  and  woe  of  the  pwple. 
Fortunately  no  sin  other  than  intemperance  (and 
its  affiliations)  has  any  such  power  either  to  create 
it  or  to  protect  and  defend  its  existence. 

(c)  Whilst  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  used  by 
the  Church  in  combating  other  forms  of  evil  are 
equally  ap|dicable  to  this,  its  gigantic  proportions 
and  p<*culiarities  re<]uire  additional  and  special 
agencies  to  resist  its  encroachments  or  to  destroy 
its  existence. 

(<f)  The  General  Assembly  looks  to  its  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  on  Temperance,  and  it  in  turn 
looks  to  the  Standing  Committees  in  Presbytc'ries, 
to  see  that  the  deliverances  of  the  General  .Ysscmblj- 
on  Temp(;rance  are  carried  out  in  all  the  churches 
and  Sabbath-schools,  and  that  the  work  is  super¬ 
vised  and  controlled  as  well  as  anj-  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  Christian  endeavor.  It  is  manifest,  there¬ 
fore.  that  the  committees  having  this  matter  in 
charge  have  a  hercult^an  task  on  their  hands,  and 
an  amount  of  local  work  to  do  that  will  tax  to  the 
utmost  all  the  wisdom,  time,  strength,  and  re¬ 
sources  that  they  can  po.ssibly  give  to  the  subject. 
Neveilheless  it  is  not  a  ho{>eloss  task,  because  the 
main  asjiects  of  our  work  are  spiritual,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  expect,  as  it  is  our  dutj-  to  seek, 
the  ])re8ence  and  jiower  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ac¬ 
complish  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  His 
Word,  in  the  employment  of  the  activities  of  His 
Church  and  people,  and  such  cooperative  agencies 
as  His  divine  Providence  shall  call  into  action  for 
the  purpose.  “  The  utter  extermination  of  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liciuor  as  a  beverage  ”  is  the  goal  to 
which  the  General  Assembly  looks  forward — and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  expects  the 
('arnest,  united,  determlnetl,  and  persistent  labors 
of  all  its  ministers  and  i)eople. 

HOW  TO  IK)  IT. 

The  details  of  the  work  must  be  carried  out  by 
the  ])astois,  eldeis,  and  members  of  the  several 
churi-hes;  but  the  C/Ommittee  can  .stimulate  en- 
deavois,  formulate  methods,  and  recommend  to 
the  Presbytery  lines  of  action  and  policy  by  which 
the  subject  .shall  be  k<'pt  under  proper  eeclesiasti- 
eal  8uj>ervision  and  control. 

The  wisdom  of  each  Committee  will  enable  it  to 
devise  the  best  methods  for  doing  its  own  a]ij>ro- 
ju'iale  work.  The  Permanent  Committee  cannot 
do  mor»!  than  rej)ly  to  the  Standing  Committees  in 
general,  and  to  suggest 

1.  Temperance  Institutes.  Lot  these  be  held  in 
different  i>ai'ts  of  the  Presbytery.  They  are  exi)ect- 
ed  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  temper¬ 
ance  cause  that  tin;  Sabbath-school  institute  rlo  to 
the  Sabbath-school  work. 

2.  Instruction.  Let  the  Committee  endeavor  to 
secure  {a)  systematic  instruction  on  tomjicrnnce  in 
the  Sabbath-schools,  and  a  formal  organization  in 
the  school  for  that  purpose,*  as  well  as  for  aggres¬ 
sive  temi)erance  work  in  the  community,  and  that 
the  women  of  the  churches  be  encouraged  to  co¬ 
operate  witli  this  .society,  both  in  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  and  aiding  it  in  temperance  work  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  {f>)  And  that  the  churches,  ministers,  and 
l)eoplc.  cooperate  with  other  societies  and  individ¬ 
uals  in  all  proper  endeavors  to  secure  the  engraft¬ 
ing  of  the  temperance  educational  scheme  into  the 
public  school  system  in  all  the  States.  [Resolu¬ 
tion  iv. :  Action  of  the  General  Assembly,  18H4.] 

3.  Give  Attention  to  Tetn})ernnce  Literature  ;  {\\n\. 
a  good  sup|>ly  of  temperance  books  be  placcid  in 
all  the  congregational  and  Sabbath-school  libra¬ 
ries, f  and  that  temperance  tracts  and  leaflets  be 
freely  circulated  through  the  churches  in  the  Pres- 
byb'ry. 

1.  The  Tress.  Let  plans  be  devised  for  utilizing 
tlu*  ”  local  j)ross  ”  as  recommended  by  the  last 
General  Assembly:  {a)  by  writing  articles  for  the 
press,  or  procuring  them  from  other  competent 
hands,  on  local  temperance  issues ;  (&)  by  making 
“clippings”  of  telling  articles,  and  securing  their 
publication  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  encourag 
ing  others  to  do  the  same ;  (c)  by  collating  impor¬ 
tant  facts,  incidents,  and  statistics  of  local  and 
general  nature  for  publication  in  the  newspapers, 
secular  and  religious.  J 

5.  77ic  Sicord  o.f  the  ypirit.  Emphasize  the  spirit¬ 
ual  aspect  of  the  work,  and  call  special  attention 
to  the  third  resolution  of  the  General  A8.sembly  on 
this  subject. 

0.  Finance.  Let  an  offering  or  a  collection  be 
s<.*cured  from  each  church  and  Sabbath-school  for 
the  Permanent  Committee,  so  that  it  may  have  the 
moans  to  carry  on  its  work  without  embarrassment. 
It  looks  with  confidence  to  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tees  of  Presbyteries  to  aid  in  this  direction. 

7.  Rescue  the  Perishing.  In  many  Presbyteries 
gr('at  success  has  crowned  systematic  efforts  to 
reform  the  inebriates.  Standing  Committees  can 
do  substantial  service  in  this  matter.  The  reform¬ 
ed,  whether  isoiated  or  members  of  the  reformed 
clubs,  need  encouragement,  sympathy,  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation. 

8.  The  Temperance  Narrative.  In  order  to  be 
available  to  the  Permanent  Committee  for  the  an¬ 
nual  report,  the  substance  of  the  narrative,  if  not 
its  form,  ought  to  bo  sent  in  by  the  1st  of  April. 

9.  Laic  and  Order  Leagues.  Let  the  Christian 

*  One  methol  of  orR.inlzlng  the  Sabbath-school  for  the 
work  is  Klveu  In  Circular  No.  8;  another — a  formal  consti¬ 
tution— is  given  in  No.  12.  just  issued. 

tSee  Permanent  Committee’s  paper  No.  13,  Just  issued, 
for  partial  list  of  books. 

t  Send  imi)ortant  facts  and  excerpts  also  to  the  Permanent 
Committee. 


conscience  be  quickened,  and  public  opinion  creat¬ 
ed  that  will  insure  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  against  the  traffic. 

10.  Let  the  attention  of  the  churches  be  called 
to  the  latest  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Synod,  and  the  Presbyterj’,  on  the  subject  of 
Temperance,  either  by  publication  in  the  local 
newspapers  or  by  leaflets  freely  circulated  among 
the  people.  The  Permanent  Committee’s  Nos.  6 
and  10  will  be  helpful  in  this  direction. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

W.  X.  Brown,  Chairman. 

D.  M.  Stioeb,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

.W  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS  FROM 
OUR  AMERICAN  CHURCHES. 

By  Charles  E.  Knox,  D.D. 

Our  General  Assembly  of  last  year  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  present  year,  direct¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  our  ministers  and  elders  to 
one  source  from  which  German  students  may 
be  obtained  for  our  theological  schools.  This 
is  a  resource  which  should  be  at  once  devel¬ 
oped.  The  action  adopted  last  year  was  in 
these  words : 

Your  Committee  desire  to  emphasize  the  follow¬ 
ing  language  from  one  of  these  reports,  viz :  “  There 
is  a  source  from  which  candidates  for  the  ministi’j- 
may  be  obtained,  to  which  the  attention  of  our  pas¬ 
tors  and  elders  and  Sunday-school  teachere  should 
be  directed.  Tliis  is  a  class  of  German  boys  and 
young  men  who  are  members  of  American  church¬ 
es.  Such  young  men  ought  to  be  among  those 
best  fitted  to  stand  as  mediatom  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  German  people.  Trained  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  influences  of  American  chundies,  they  are 
likely  to  be  freed  from  the  mixed  influences  of  a 
Continental  habit  of  church  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  Gennans  of  the  Germans  in  respect  to  lan¬ 
guage,  mental,  social,  and  domestic  habit,  they 
should  bo  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  religious 
needs  of  their  countrymen.  Such  young  men, 
therefore,  should  have  a  special  twofold  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  German  pastorate.  IVe  earnestly  re- 
•luest  the  attention  of  our  American  pastors  and 
church  officers  to  this  subject.” 

The  Assembly  this  year  presented  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  same  appeal  to  our.  leaders  in  the 
churches. 

There  are  not  a  few  American  churches  in 
our  cities  which  have  Mission  Sunday-schools 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  German  schol¬ 
ars.  There  are  many  churches  both  in  city 
and  country  which  have  German  families  in 
their  membership.  Among  all  the  German 
members  throughout  the  land  there  must  be  a 
good  number  of  German  boys  and  young  men 
soundly  converted,  who  have  qualities  suited 
to  the  ministry.  A  little  kindly  attention  to 
the.se  young  German  members  might  set  their 
feet  on  the  jiath  to  the  pulpit.  A  little  special 
planning  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and  test¬ 
ing  their  spiritual  qualities,  would  develop  the 
fitness  of  some  of  these  young  men  to  the 
same  office.  When  the  pastor  of  such  a  church 
is  lU’caching  on  the  subject  of  the  Ministry,  he 
can  easily  jioint  a  sentence  to  the  German  boys, 
who  will  so  soon  bo  men  of  influence.  When 
the  superintendent  of  such  a  Sunday-school 
sjieaks  to  the  school,  he  can  easily  jiresent  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  theological  schools  in 
our  Church  where  young  men  are  educated  for 
the  ministry  among  the  Germans.  When  the 
elder  or  the  teacher  talks  with  tlie  German 
boy,  he  can  easily  hold  up  the  Christ-like  work 
of  the  sacred  offiiie,  and  the  nobility  of  true 
sacrifice  for  Him  and  for  the  souls  of  men. 

Will  not  our  American  pastors  and  church 
officers,  on  their  retiirn  to  their  churches  at 
the  beginning  of  their  Autumn  work,  give 
heed  to  the  aiipeal  of  the  .Assemblies  and  of 
our  theological  schools’?  These  schools  both 
have  a  preitaratory  and  a  tln-ological  course. 
Something  may  be  done  for  the  pre.sent  year, 
but  the  more  important  i)urpo.se  is  to  secure  a 
permanent  interest  in  jill  such  chundies,  and  a 
permanent  supply  of  students  for  this  source.* 


JUST  FROM  THE  (  AMF-MEETINti. 

Dear  EvangeUsi:  I  have  just  returned  from 
camp-meeting,  and  my  spirit  is  stirred  within 
me,  on  reading  the  article  “  ‘Spoils  ’  System  of 
the  Prohibition  Party,”  so  much  so,  tiiat  I  am 
prompted  to  offer  a  word  of  exiilanation,  for  I 
fear  your  correspondent’s  mind  is  a  trifle  bias¬ 
ed,  and  what  he  writes  may  have  a  tendency  to 
mislead  other  minds  not  well  informed  as  to 
the  workings  of  the  ”  camps  ”  referred  to.  I 
am  so  anxious  that  the  Prohibition  party 
‘‘shall  wax  mighty  in  the  land,”  that  I  cntcli 
with  ‘‘  lover-like  ”  jealousy  jit  any  word  or  act 
detrimental  to  my  affianced  cjiuse. 

The  cami»-meeting  which  I  attended,  and 
several  others  that  I  knoie  about,  lastiMl  just 
one  week,  conseiiuently  only  held  over  one 
Sabbath.  Four  of  the  neighboring  Churches 
were  closed  on  that  day,  and  one  of  tlie  cami> 
speakers  ]>reached  in  a  Methodist  Church  in  a 
near  village. 

About  the  money  taken  in  on  that  day.  ‘‘St. 
John’s  day”  anil  Sunday  were  each  twenty- 
five  cenfs  last  year,  and  iilso  tliis,  but  ii  large 
per  cent,  of  the  crow<l  iiriKMire  season  tickets 
at  fifty  cents  for  the  week.  The  iiuditorlum 
was  no  fuller  on  Sunrlay  than  it  was  on  several 
other  (liiys.  We  had  a  .sermon  in  the  morning 
by  a  minister,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Boole  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  3i>oke  in  tlie  afternoon.  And  I  will  state 
that  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Weaver,  an  evangelist, 
spoke  at  one  of  the  camps  on  Sunday,  and 
what  Mrs.  Weaver  sanctions  by  word  or  act, 
cannot  be  very  wrong,  for  slie  has  tlie  keenest 
perception,  and  lives  Jis  near  a  consistent  Chris¬ 
tian  life  as  can  anywhere  be  found.  A  relig¬ 
ious  element  jicrvades  all  the  speaking.  Pray¬ 
er  and  praise  is  a  part  of  the  meetings,  and  as 
the  Prohibition  i)latforni  begins  and  ends  with 
deiiendence  u])on  Divine  aid  and  direction,  it 
must  needs  be  that  ‘‘a  pure  fountain  cannot 
send  forth  bitter  waters.”  Of  course  it  is  not 
like  siiending  ii  quiet  Sabbath  in  one’s  own 
church  ;  but  wliat  do  our  ministers  and  laymen 
do  when  they  are  away  from  home  on  Sunday 
at  crowded  resorts  like  Saratoga?  Cannot 
they  retain  a  worshiiiful  s}>irit  because  of  the 
crowd  ? 

In  further  correction,  I  would  add  tliat  this 
party  is  no?  a  ‘‘spoils”  j  arty,  but  God’s  own 
party,  comjio.sed  of  honest  men  and  women 
who  fear  Him,  and  by  His  helj)  mean  to  .save 
the  nation  and  yet  restore  Israel.  They  have 
in  mind  not  only  a  wholesale  prohibition  of 
the  national  curse,  liquor,  but  also  of  some 
other  curses  which  are  eating  like  canker  into 
the  very  life  of  our  government,  and  it  seems 
right  that  the  peojile  should  get  together  on 
Sunday  to  be  warned  of  their  danger,  and 
aroused  to  their  duty.  It  is  ‘‘the  issue  of  the 
hour  that  reaches  the  heart  ami  conscience  of 
the  people.”  That  is  trhg  crowds  leill  gather. 

I  understand  this  i)arty  have  no  ciamiiaign 
fund  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  raised  I 
don’t  know  just  how,  to  pay  stump  speakers, 
bands  to  play,  and  other  etceteras.  Every  per¬ 
son  is  at  liberty  to  stay  at  home,  or  to  jiay  fifty 
cents  for  a  continuous  intellectual  feast  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  speeches  from  the  best  tal¬ 
ent  of  the  country  for  one  week.  I  infer  that 
L.  H.  Morey  did  not  attend  the  camp  he  was 
so  near  to,  or  he  would  have  become  interest¬ 
ed  and  kept  on  going,  and  may  be  have  found 
himself  there  on  Sunday,  against  his  will  per¬ 
haps,  but  nevertheless  not  sorry  he  went. 

Prohibition  sentiment  is  gaining  ground  in 
this  region.  We  have  had  P.  A.  Burdick  in 
this  county’,  holding  meetings  a  number  of 
weeks  in  succession,  during  the  whole  seven 
days— not  one  skipped— and  a  large  audience 
was  present  every  time.  Thus  the  people  are 
being  educated. 

A  Presbyterian  Elect  Lady. 

Barre,  Aug.  3S.  1884. 


enfltirtn  at 

THB  BABY’S  DAY. 

BY  MRS.  SI  SAN  T.  PERRY. 

The  (lay  i.s  done  for  the  baby. 

And  in  her  cradle-bed 
Now  r(>8ts  on  the  soft  white  pillow 
Her  tired  golden  head ; 

Not  one  in  the  whole  home-circle 
Can  half  so  weary  be : 

For  who  of  the  busy  household 
Has  worked  so  hard  as  she  ? 

We  look  upon  the  baby’s  world 
As  very  small  indeed — 

To  its  many  cares  and  trials 
Give  only  little  heed ; 

But  to  the  wee  young  dweller 
Its  boundaries  are  wide — 

Mountains  and  oceans  lie  betw(H>n 
This  and  the  other  side. 

And  baby  with  uncertain  ste]> 

Tries  all  the  heights  to  gain. 

Sails  off  in  unsafe  craft  to  cross 
The  deep  and  treueh’rous  main  ; 

.And  so  defeats,  repeated  oft. 

Fill  up  the  baby’s  day. 

While  well-laid  plans  and  schemes,  for  her 
Gang  very  oft  agley. 

The  pretty  bubbles  from  her  hand 
Soar  up  and  burst  in  air; 

With  tearful  eyes  she  8e<;s  them  go 
Into  tlie  great  nowlnn-e ; 

.And  knowing  not  why  this  should  Ik'. 

She  lifts  her  baby  face 
For  mother’s  kiss,  and  trustingly 
Rests  in  her  lovt'd  embrace. 

What  wonder  that  at  set  of  sun 
The  wee  fringed  curtains  fall, 

.And  baby  dear  is  glad  to  say 
Her  sweet  “  good  night”  to  all ; 

For  who  could  guess  how  many  trades 
Those  little  hands  have  plied — 

How  many  miles  those  tiny  feet 
Have  w’andered  far  and  wide ! 

Had  we  such  faith  as  baby  has, 

Unbu  rdened ,  unoiipressed , 

We  might  like  tinKl  children  go 
.At  evening  time  to  rest. 

Resigning  with  a  perfect  trust 
Into  the  Father's  hand 
The  things  which  in  our  daily  lives 
We  cannot  underetand. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

BY  MAROAKET  K.  S.\N(JSTER. 

It  was  on  Aiu’il  ‘2,  1805,  that  Andersen  was 
born,  at  tidense,  in  Denmtirk.  His  parents  were 
very  poor,  but  very  good,  and  u  baby  might 
have  found  a  fjir  worse  home  than  the  tiny 
room  which  wjus  to  Hiins  ji  dear,  wtirmly  lin¬ 
ed  nest.  It  was  crowded  enough  with  the 
great  bedstead,  the  table,  the  dresser  ’filled 
with  shining  pots  and  pans,  and  the  bench  by 
which  Hans’s  father  made  or  mendt'd  shoes  all 
day,  w’liile  his  motln'r  did  the  house-work.  But 
there  was  plenty  of  room  in  it  for  a  great  deal 
of  fun  and  enjoyment. 

The  mother  hfid  jiasted  pictures  over  the  walls 
until  wherever  the  baby  looked  ho  saw  a  story. 
Tlu*  fiither  had  a  shelf  full  of  books  au(l  songs, 
for  though  untiinght,  ho  had  a  poet’s  heart. 
Tliere  was  iinother  jileasure,  and  that  wjis  a 
garden  on  the  roof,  to  which  Hiins  climbed  by 
a  ladder  w’licn  his  limbs  grew  strong,  and  there 
for  horn’s  he  would  j)lay  iirnong  the  budding 
plants. 

.Always  in  May,  w’lien  the  woods  were  lovely, 
the  parents  would  go  together  to  bring  liorne 
green  branches,  with  which  they  decked  their 
home,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  little  Hans 
and  his  father  used  oft(*n  to  si>end  hours  in  the 
forest  strolling  iibout  or  list(*niug  to  the  birds. 

A  very  bright,  cheery  life  the  little  boy  lived 
in  his  earliest  years.  Everybody  petted  him. 
His  mother  sent  him  to  school  to  learn  his  A, 
B,  C,  but  made  the  teacher  promist*  never  to 
punish  him.  He  was  very  gentle,  and  fond  of 
dreaming  in  the  sunny  yanl.  under  a  tent  made 
by  jilacing  his  mother’s  apron  over  two  currant 
buslu's.  Sometimes  lie  played  for  hours  with 
dolls,  which  he  loved  to  dress. 

Gentle  as  lie  was,  he  was  fearless  too.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hiirvest  his  mother  sometimes  went  to 
the  fields  t  >  gh’an  afU'r  the  rt'apers.  One  day 
she  and  her  friends  were  gleaning  in  the  field 
of  a  ver3’  cross  man,  of  whom  everybodj’  Wiis 
afraiil.  A  cry  was  raised  that  this  wretch  was 
coming.  Bure  enough,  on  he  strode,  flourishing 
ii  great  whiji,  and  calling  the  poor  people 
mimes.  They  all  ran  away,  and  little  Hans,  not 
so  strong  as  the  rest,  presently  lost  his  wooden 
slioes,  and  found  thiit  tlu*  fierce  bailiff  was  al¬ 
most  upon  him. 

He  turned  round,  looked  with  his  blue  baby 
e^’es  right  into  the  angry  fai’C,  and  said  ‘  How 
dare  you  strike  me  when  God  ciin  see  it !’ 

The  harsh  man  stopjied  at  once,  lowen'd  his 
will]),  and  patting  his  ro.s3’  I’liceUs,  gave  the 
brave  child  some  coins  from  his  pocket.  It  was 
an  uulu.*ard-of  thing,  and  Hans’s  mother  e.\- 
chiimed  ‘Truly, a  strjinge  boj’  is  mj’  Hiins  ;  no¬ 
body  can  resist  him.’ 

By-and-by  the  merry,  <;a.sy-going  years  came 
to  an  end.  The  lather  died,  the  mother  mar¬ 
ried  agiiin,  and  there  was  bilk  of  aj)prt*nticing 
tlie  liul  to  ii  tailor. 

This  did  not  delight  Hans.  His  ambition  was 
to  be  an  actor  or  a  gr(*at  singc'i’ ;  and  no  won¬ 
der,  for  he  had  a  clear  high  80|)riino  voice  of 
such  sweetness  thiit  ii  throng  giitheri'd  to  hear 
him  whenever  he  Siing,  and  he  Inid  a  talent  for 
mimicry,  and  could  invent  plays  of  his  own,  in 
which  lie  made  his  dolls  and  toys  take  the  part 
of  the  several  characdcus. 

Andersen  wiis  only  fourti’en  yetirs  old  when, 
imploring  his  mother’s  consent  to  let  him  go 
and  tiy  his  fortunes  in  the  gniat  world,  he  set 
off  for  Goiienhageu.  He  haii  only  a  verj’ little 
money,  and  his  clothing  was  tied  up  in  a  small 
bundle.  The  neighbors  told  his  mother  thiit 
she  would  never  see  him  again,  and  that  it  was 
dreadful  to  let  a  boy  so  young  iind  so  full  of 
silly  fancies  go  so  fiir  by  liiniself. 

Om*  wis(;  old  woman,  however,  .said  ‘  Let 
him  go.  H(*  will  become  a  great  man,  and  in 
his  honor  Odense  will  one  day  be  illuminated.’ 

At  the  city  gates  iiis  mother  and  grandrno- 
tlu*r  kisseil  him  and  bach*  him  good-bye,  and  ho 
was  pre.seiitl3’  well  on  his  way.  By  one  rude 
conveyance  or  another  he  reached  Gopenhag(*n. 

'The  first  thing  tu*  did,  when  fairly  away  from 
home,  was  to  kneel  on  the  ground  b(*hindashed 
and  ask  Goil’s  blessing. 

Arrived  at  the  eajiitiil,  he  soon  found  friends 
who  were  interested  in  him  on  account  of  his 
voice.  A  celebrated  composer  took  him  into  his 
house,  tind  gave  him  lessons.  After  awhile, 
aliis!  the  voic<*  broke  and  lost  its  sweetness, 
and  it  seemed  a  great  calamity.  But  what  look¬ 
ed  like  a  misfortune  was  in  reality  an  advan¬ 
tage,  for  it  resulted  in  .Andersen’s  being  sent,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  a  good  school. 

Here,  though  often  iiained  by  boys  who  did 
not  understand  him,  and  by  the  ciirtness  of  the 
masters,  Hans  distinguished  himself  by  tiili 
gence  and  by  progress.  A  lad  of  nearly  seven 
teen,  thin  and  awkward,  he  was  obliged  at  first 
to  enter  c  asses  with  tittle  fellows  ;  but  lie  did 
not  mind  this,  for  he  wanted  to  learn  and  to 
please  his  kind  patron.  Councillor  Collin  of  Co¬ 
penhagen.  He  liad  to  work  hard,  for  although 
he  had  written  verses,  he  knew  nothing  of 
grammar,  geography,  or  spelling,  let  alone  Lat¬ 
in,  which  was  one  of  his  new  tasks. 

Wiien  a  very  little  fellow  an  old  washer¬ 
woman  had  told  Hans  that  the  Empire  of  China 
was  directly  under  his  feet.  Sometimes  he 
would  go  and  sing  as  loud  as  he  (iould,  hoping 
that  a  Prince  of  China,  hearing  him,  would  dig 
himself  up,  and  bring  him  a  fortune.  Years 
after,  when  declaiming  or  reading  his  beautiful 
stories  to  delighted  audiences,  he  said  that  he 
would  find  himself  watching  for  the  Prince  to 
pop  up  through  the  floor. 

Well,  the  boy  became  a  poet,  and  wrote  nov¬ 
els,  and  finally  began  to  write  stories  for  chil¬ 
dren.  His  works  are  published  in  ten  volumes, 
and  many  of  them  are  filled  with  the  sweetest, 
daintiest  and  purest  stories  in  the  catalogue  of 
children’s  literature.  The  Snow  Queen,  The 
Ugly  Duckling,  The  Tin  Soldier,  The  Fir-Tree, 
The  Darning-Needle,  and  The  Little  Girl  with 
Matches,  are  among  the  favorites. 

AVhen  his  flist  works  appeared  they  met  with 
some  sharp  criticism.  In  company  one  day  a 
learned  divine  was  calling  attention  to  words 
which  were  repeated  in  one  of  his  stories,  when 
a  child  of  six,  pointing  with  her  dimpled  finger, 
said  ‘Sir,  there  is  still  a  little  word  about  which 
you  have  not  scolded,’  and  the  little  word  was 
‘and.’  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  good  man  was 
ashamed  of  himself. 


The  children  adored  Andersen,  not  In  Den¬ 
mark  only,  but,  as  his  stories  were  translated, 
all  over  Europe.  Little  royal  children  made 
him  welcome  to  their  nurseries,  and  peasant 
children  trooped  after  him  on  the  roads.  There 
was  not  a  house  in  Denmark,  from  the  palace 
to  that  of  the  poorest  artisan,  where  a  plate 
was  not  read}’  for  Hans  Andersen  at  any  mo¬ 
ment. 

You  may  imagine  that  he  was  a  charming 
j  guest.  He  was  always  ready  to  tell  one  of  his 
beautiful  stories.  He  would  ask  for  a  scissors 
and  a  piece  of  paper,  and  cut  out  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  things — fairy  trees,  houses,  and  castles. 
Nobody  could  arrange  flowers  as  he  could.  He 
belonged  to  everybody,  and  in  every  house 
there  was  a  corner  which  was  his. 

On  his  seventieth  birthday  the  nation  paid 
him  a  tribute  of  honor.  The  little  town  of 
Odense  was  crowded  with  visitors.  A  copy  of 
his  works  in  thirty-two  languages  was  present¬ 
ed  to  him.  Money  was  contributed  to  erect  his 
statue,  and  to  found  a  home  for  poor  children 
in  his  name.  It  was  a  very  happy  day  for  the 
silver-haired  old  man,  in  whom  the  child-heart 
still  beat. 

Four  months  later,  in  the  flush  of  August’s 
beauty  he  passed  away  from  earth.  The  day  of 
his  funeral  every  shop  in  Copenhagen  was  shut, 
and  the  whole  town  put  on  mourning.  One  of 
the  most  touching  incidents  was  that  told  by  a 
bystiinder,  who  saw  a  poor  woman  lingering  in 
the  church  after  the  coffin  had  been  carried  out. 

‘  I  must  find  a  leaf,’  she  said,  ‘  to  take  to  my 
little  crippled  boy  at  home.’ 

Then  she  told  how  kind  the  poet  had  been  t* 
her  son,  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  telling  hioi 
stories.  She  went  home  comforted  by  the  gift 
of  a  rose. 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  pious,  simple- 
hearted  Andersen  will  ever  be  forgotten  while 
[  children  live  to  keep  his  memory  green. — Har¬ 
per’s  Young  People. 

LITTLE  mss  CATHIE  THE  ARTIST. 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

Little  Miss  Cathie  sits  under  a  tree, 

A  four-year  old  Golden-haired  “  artist  ”  is  she ; 

With  her  slate  and  her  pencil  she’s  sketchioR  to-day 
A  little  brown  bird,  and  a  small  squirrel  gray. 

One  swings  on  a  twig,  and  cares  nothing  for  art. 

The  other  in  hunting  for  dinner  takes  part, 

But  nothing  dismayed  the  wee  artist  sits  still. 

And  sketches  her  models  to  suit  her  own  will. 

The  little  brown  bird  is  beginning  to  sing,  ' 

The  squirrel  is  chattering  till  the  woods  ring, 

The  sunbeams  are  peeping  beneath  Cathie’s  hat. 

And  kissing  the  dimples  in  round  cheeks  so  faL 
The  breezes  arc  humming  a  lullaby  sweet, 

The  crickets  are  chirping  ’neath  Cathie’s  small  feet. 

Till  all  of  a  sudden  so  drowsy  is  she, 

That  she  slips  into  dreamland  right  under  the  tree. 

Then  down  hops  the  birdie,  and  spying  around. 

Ho  secs  Cathie’s  slate  as  it  lies  on  the  ground. 

And  up  skips  the  squirrel  the  drawing  to  view. 

And  much  interested  indeed  are  the  two. 

But  wliat  it  is  meant  for,  I’m  sorry  to  say. 

Is  beyond  tbe  br  twn  bird,  and  the  small  squirrel  gray: 
Yet  looking  awhile  a  decision  they  fix. 

And  call  it  an  excellent  picture  of  sticks. 

_  — Our  Little  Ones. 

FOR  BOYS. 

You  are  boys  uow,  but  you  will  soon  be  nieu. 
Then  you  will  have  your  own  way  to  make  in 
the  world.  Do  you  mean  to  be  idle  and  fearful, 
and  deceive  people,  and  give  them  a  bad  opin¬ 
ion  of  you?  Or  do  yon  intend  to  go  to  work, 
and  act  bravely  and  nobly,  and  do  your  duty, 
and  leave  a  name  behind  you  when  you  die 
which  the  world  will  love  and  respect?  Take 
care — uow  is  tlie  time !  Did  you  over  notice  a 
large  tree  tliat  grew  crooked,  and  was  an  ugly 
eyesore  on  that  account?  Perhaps  it  stood  on 
the  lawn,  right  in  front  of  the  porch,  and  your 
fatlier  woulil  liavo  liked  very  much  to  straight- 
on  it.  It  was  imposniblo  to  do  so.  A  hundred 
liorses  could  not  have  dragged  it  erect.  And 
yt't  think  of  the  time  when  the  large  tree  was  a 
small  sapling :  a  cliild  might  luive  straighten¬ 
ed  it  then,  and  it  would  have  grown  properly, 
and  every  one  would  have  admired  it.  By  this 
I  nu’un  that  boys  ought  to  groio  straight,  not 
crooked.  You  are  young  now,  as  the  tree  was 
onec  ;  liegin  in  time,  and  you  will  be  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  wlien  you  are  a  man.  If  you  wait, 
it  will  be  too  late.  Tlie  way  to  make  men  erect 
and  noble  is  to  take  them  when  they  are  boys- 
aini  siiow  tliem  tiiat  there  Is  nothing  in  thi^ 
world  so  noble  as  doing  their  duty.  Once 
more,  I  say,  remember  that  thoiigli  you  are 
boys  now,  you  will  be  men  soon. 

You  may  do  good  or  evil.  If  you  are  false 
and  worthless,  you  and  everybody  else  will 
have  a  hard  time  of  it.  You  may  be  soldiers, 
judges,  statesmen,  and  presidents.  What  you 
say  or  do  may  decide  tlie  fate  of  millions  of 
otlier  people.  Tliese  will  look  to  you  ;  and, 
more  thiin  all,  God  will  w’atch  you,  and  hold 
you  to  a  strict  account.  If  you  are  bravo  and 
true  and  unselfish,  heaven  will  bless  you,  and 
every  one  who  knows  you  will  love  and  respect 
you.  If  you  are  rneua  and  cowardly,  and  think 
of  notliing  but  your  own  pleasure,  God  and 
mail  will  hate  yon.  Which  will  you  be?  The 
gri'atest  of  Jill  tilings  is  to  bo  pure  and  to  do 
your  duty. — From  ‘‘  Btories  of  Old  Dominion.” 

TEACHING  THE  OWLETS  TO  PLY. 

In  the  beak  of  eacli  owl  was  a  mouse,  or 
what  I  took  to  be  such,  and  when  they  aliglit- 
ed  on  the  maple  I  could  detect,  in  the  uncer¬ 
tain  light,  that  they  did  not  approach  closely 
to  the  young  birds,  but  tiaving  removed  the 
mice,  wliicli  they  now  held  in  their  claws,  they 
cliattered  and  screamed  to  tlieir  young,  in  a 
manner  tliat  could  only  bo  interpreted  as 
“  Como  over  liere  and  get  your  mouse.”  It 
was  evident  that  the  young  owls  were  to  be 
taught  to  lielj)  thern-selves,  and  to  jiractiee  their 
power  of  flight.  As  an  inducement  to  do  the 
latter,  tlie  mice  were  held  temptingly  before 
tliem,  but  quite  out  of  reach.  Finally,  one 
young  owl,  more  venturesome  than  his  fellows, 
essayed  to  fly  ;  but  it  was  a  miserable  failure, 
for  instead  of  reaching  the  desired  branch,  it 
fell  short  a  foot  or  more,  and  tumbled  to  the 
ground.  I  cannot  prove  that  owls  laugh,  but  I 
think  any  one  who  lioard  the  old  birds  just 
tlien  would  never  doubt  the  fact  that  they  do. 
The  funniest  feature,  however,  was  that  the 
three  remaining  young  birds  were  disgusted 
with  what  they  saw,  or  were  frightened  by  it — 
at  all  events,  tliey  luistened  back  to  the  nest, 
and  I  saw  them  no  more  that  evening. 

Of  the  poor  fellow  that  fell  to  the  ground 
there  is  much  to  bo  said,  as  it  was  with  it  tliat 
the  old  birds  were  now  wholly  coneeriiod,  and 
tlieir  actions  were  highly  entertaining.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  tree,  tliey  flew  down  to  the  hapless 
bird,  and  muttered  in  low  tones  to  it,  in  a  most 
sympatliizing  manner.  Their  utteruiuies  now, 
which  I  could  hear  notwithstanding  tiie  racket 
made  by  the  frogs,  were  very  vaiiod,  and  gave 
the  impression  that  they  were  holding  a  con¬ 
versation.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  more 
the  old  birds  together  took  a  sliort,  low  flight, 
and  then  returned  to  the  young  owl.  Was  it 
not  to  show  it  how  easy  fliglit  was?  Tlion 
again  they  flew  away,  in  tiie  Siime  manner,  and 
the  young  owl  endeavored  to  follow.  It  was 
with  evident  (lifficulty  that  it  left  the  ground, 
but  when  once  its  feet  were  clear  of  tbe  grass 
It  proceeded  satisfactorily,  though  only  for  a 
short  distiince.  This  pleased  the  old  birds,  for 
one  of  tliem  came  to  the  plucky  little  fol¬ 
low,  and  with  one  wing  extended,  patted  the 
young  bird  on  the  head  and  back  most  tender¬ 
ly.  At  this  I  laughed  aloud,  most  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  and  immediately  the  old  birds  flew  to  the 
nesting-tree,  and  then  discovered  my  hiding 
filuce.  Of  all  the  scoldings  I  ever  got,  that 
from  the  owls,  this  evening,  was  the  severest. 
As  I  moved  away  I  reciilleil  the  oft-witnessed 
scene  of  the  king  birds  worrying  crows.  It 
was  the  same  thing  in  my  case.  Keeping  just 
out  of  reach  of  ray  cane,  th'*y  swooped  about 
rny  head  and  snapped  their  bills  viciously. 
They  did  O'-t  dare  to  strike  me,  but  they  came 
unpleasantly  near,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
comfort  that  I  finally  reached  safer  quarters. — 
Dr.  C.  D.  Abbott,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Little  Jessie  had  been  doing  something  which 
her  mamma  had  told  her  she  mustn’t  do.  She 
had  been  eating  carrants,  and  of  course  got 
her  mouth  all  stained.  That’s  the  way  she 
got  found  out.  Her  mother  said ‘You  know 
you  were  forbidden  to  eat  currants  1 '  ‘But, 
mother,  Satan  tempted  me.’  ‘  Why  didn’t  you 
say ‘‘Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan’’?’  ‘I  did 
say  ‘‘  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan !  ”  and  he  wont 
and  got  behind  mo  and  pushed  me  right  into 
the  currant-bushes !  ’ 
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Beparttnent. 

TEE  DEMAHD  FOB  FABXEBS'  WIVES. 

The  young  man  who  works  out,  saves  his  mo¬ 
ney,  and  finally  buys  a  farm,  and  wants  to  live 
a  sober,  independent,  and  honest  yeoman,  is 
not  altogether  extinct,  although  he  is  not  as 
frequent  as  he  was  thirty  years  ago.  This 
class  of  men  have  little  time  to  cultivate  the 
graces,  but  they  have  homely  virtues,  and  their 
occupation  gives  them  robust  judgment  and 
well-balanced  minds  upon  the  basis  of  their 
common-school  education.  They  are  some¬ 
times  cultured,  in  the  best  sense — not  of  books, 
but  of  nature,  as  Thoreau  was,  although  the 
farmer’s  life  has  a  somewhat  materializing  ten¬ 
dency.  But  it  is  no  worse  to  get  avaricious 
for  sheep,  acres,  and  hay-mows,  than  it  is  for 
“first  editions,”  old  andirons,  and  distant  an¬ 
cestors. 

But  (according  to  the  Springfield  Republican) 
these  young  farmers  find  it  difficult  to  find 
wives.  Girfi  of  excellent  sense  will  cast  their 
affections  on  young  clerks  of  most  precarious 
prospects,  professional  sprigs,  and  men  of  no 
business  whatever,  rather  than  accept  the  lot 
of  the  farmer’s  wife.  There  is  probably  some 
reason  for  it :  for  woman,  with  all  her  perver¬ 
sity,  generally  thinks  she  knows  what  she  is 
about.  We  fear  the  trouble  is  a  suspicion  that 
the  lot  of  the  farmer’s  wife  is  severe,  and  that 
the  man  of  the  acres  develops  more  affection 
for  his  cattle  than  for  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 
This  is  but  a  superficial  opinion,  however,  and 
there  is  probably  more  domestic  happiness  un¬ 
der  the  roofs  of  the  farmers  than  in  all  the 
mansions  of  the  big  cities,  per  capita.  A  bright 
and  capable  woman  will  make  a  good  home  of 
the  farm,  and  not  be  overloaded  by  its  burdens. 
There  occurs  to  us  just  now  the  fine  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  scholarly  woman  in  middle  life,  going 
on  an  Ohio  farm  for  the  first  time  since  she  left 
her  father’s  acres  in  New  England,  and  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  mysteries  of  dairy,  poultry,  cereal, 
and  other  crops,  astonishing  the  natives  be¬ 
cause  she  does  not  milk,  but  still  more  by  the 
things  she  does  do.  No  woman  of  spirit  would 
find  farm  life  empty  of  the  satisfactions  of  life. 


GBEEELAim  VEGETABLES. 

In  Greenland  attempts  have  been  made  to 
raise  some  of  the  common  plants  of  European 
gardens.  At  the  Danish  station  of  Godthaab 
^titude  64  deg.),  close  to  the  open  sea,  turnips, 
radishes,  lettuces,  and  parsley  arc  almost  the 
only  plants  that  can  be  cultivated  with  any 
sucoes.s.  The  turnip,  indeed,  requires  a  favor¬ 
able  Summer  to  produce  anything  like  tolera¬ 
ble  specimens.  The  cabbages  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name ;  but  at  two  inland  sta¬ 
tions  up  the  fjord,  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Godthaab,  the  climate  is  strikingly  different. 
Here,  Dr.  Rink  informs  us,  turnips  always 
come  to  perfection  ;  carrots  prosper  well,  and 
attain  a  fair  size  ;  and  cabbages,  though  una¬ 
ble  to  develop  thick  stalks,  yet  produce  tolera¬ 
bly  large  leaves,  which  the  provident  Danes 
stow  away  for  Winter  use.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  potatoes,  but  the  tubers  never 
attain  a  size  larger  than  marbles,  and  are  only 
grown  and  eaten  as  curiosities.  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  green  peas  only 
produce  shells,  in  which  the  peas  are  barely 
recognizable.  This  is  within  the  Arctic  (Mrole, 
or  at  least  on  its  immediate  borders.  In  South 
Greenland — the  site  of  the  old  Norsemen’s  set¬ 
tlements — horticulture  is  practised  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  At  some  of  the  posts, 
in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Christiana,  good 
carrots  have  been  produced,  and  in  a  forcing- 
frame  strawberries  have  grown  well,  and  yield¬ 
ed  fruit  for  several  years,  but  afterwards  died, 
owing  probably  to  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
At  Julianshaab  turnips  often  attain  a  w’eight 
of  more  than  half  a  pound,  and  are  fit  for  table 
in  the  middle  of  July.  Radishes  are  fit  to  be 
eaten  in  the  middle  of  June.  Rhubarb  grows 
pretty  vigorously,  and  can  be  raised  from 
seeds.  Green  cabbage  attains  a  good  size,  but 
\never  the  normal  taste  and  pungency  of  the 
vegetable.  At  Jakobshaven,  in  69  deg.  13  min., 
our  good  friend  Dr.  Pfaff  used  to  raise  a  few 
radishes,  and  the  locality  being  sheltered,  the 
tiny  patch  of  earth  on  the  rocks,  which  in  that 
remote  place  passed  for  a  garden,  produced 
“  crops  ”  almost  as  luxuriant  as  Godthjiab  in 
the  south.  _ 

EDITS  FOB  Alt ATEITB.  BEE-KEEPEBS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  kind  of  hiv'e  to  use  is 
an  item  of  much  importance.  The  Langstroth 
frame  (size  17 j  by  9j,  outside  measure),  has 
been  adopted  as  the  standard  by  nearly  all 
bee-keepers  for  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey.  In  the  North,  where  the  Winters  are 
severe,  a  deeper  frame  is  considered  better, 
as  the  bees  can  form  a  rounder  and  more  com¬ 
pact  cluster  during  the  Winter.  In  this  cli¬ 
mate  I  would  advise  all  beginners  to  use  the 
Langstroth  frame,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  more  than  one  kind  of  frame  be  kept  in 
the  same  apiary.  There  are  many  styles  of 
hives  in  which  the  Langstroth  frame  is  used  ; 
but  the  most  inexpensive  and  simple  is  the 
Simplicity  hive,  which  consists  of  a  box  made 
to  hold  ten  Langstroth  frames,  which  rest  on  a 
rabbet  near  the  top.  The  edges  of  the  box  or 
hive  are  levelled,  so  that  they  may  be  placed 
one  above  the  other,  making  a  hive  of  any  de¬ 
sired  height,  the  bevelled  edges  excluding  wa¬ 
ter  and  keeping  the  different  sections  in  their 
proper  position.  The  cover  is  simply  a  wide 
board  with  two-inch  strips  nailed  to  the  sides 
and  ends.  These  strips  are  also  levelled  to  fit 
the  top  of  the  hive.  The  bottom  is  exactly  the 
same,  the  two  being  interchangeable.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  this  hive  is  formed  by  moving  the 
body  forward  on  the  bottom,  leaving  a  space 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  across  the  end  of 
the  hive.  This  hive  is  a  bright,  neat,  and  handy 
one,  but  has  several  objectionable  features ; 
The  loose  bottom  makes  it  troublesome  to 
move  the  hive  into  a  bee-house  or  cellar,  or 
change  about  in  the  apiary,  and  it  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  for  out-door  Wintering. 

The  Chaff  hive  is  another  style.  It  is  made 
with  two  w’alls  about  two  inches  apart,  the 
space  between  being  filled  with  chaff  or  some 
other  light  packing.  This  is  the  best  hive  for 
out-door  Wintering,  but  it  is  very  expensive, 
and  so  large  and  unwieldy  to  handle,  that  a 
lighter  hive  is  better  for  a  large  apiary. 

But  as  every  bee-keeper  has  his  favorite 
style  of  hive,  every  one  should  be  ruled  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  some  extent.  I  will  now  briefly 
describe  the  hive  I  prefer  :  It  is  simply  the 
old-fashioned  Langstroth  hive  ;  and  I  will  also 
comment  on  a  few  of  its  advantages  at  the 
same  time.  This  hive  has  a  tiglH  bottom  nailed 
on,  which  is  a  decided  advantage.  It  also  has 
a  portico,  made  by  extending  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  hive  about  four  inches  forward, 
and  covering  it  with  a  small  board.  It  affords 
an  excellent  shelter  for  the  bees  both  from  sun 
and  rain  during  the  hot  weather,  when  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  bees  from  clustering  on 
the  outside.  This  hive  is  covered  by  a  neatly 
fitting  cap,  under  which  any  style  of  surplus 
box  may  be  placed.  As  many  boxes  are  ma<le 
with  glass  in  them,  this  cap  exclud('s  the  light, 
and  in  this  respect  the  Langstroth  hive  has  a 
grt'at  advantage  over  either  hive  mentioned 
above.  A  full-sized  upper  story  may  also  be 
used  on  this  hive,  or  several  of  them  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  it  is  equal  to  the  Simplicity  hive  in 
this  respect.  The  cap  should  be  packed  with 
fine  hay,  or  some  other  convenient  material, 
for  Winter.  When  the  cold  weather  sets  in  for 
good,  the  cap  may  be  removed  and  the  body  t»f 
the  hive  placed  in  a  bee-house  or  dry  cellar,  or 
they  may  be  Wintered  ouUi<le  by  protecting 
the  house  with  fodder  or  straw. 

We  would  only  add  that  success  does  not  al¬ 
together  dei>end  on  the  kind  of  hive.  There 
are  a  thousand  and  one  thing.s  to  consider  be¬ 
sides  the  style  of  hive,  and  bi^ginners  should 
adopt  one  style  and  no  more,  as  it  adds  much 
to  the  appearance  and  convenience  of  an  api¬ 
ary  to  have  but  one  kind  of  hive  therein. 

The  next  thing  in  order  after  the  hive,  are 
tlje  bees.  And  right  here  I  would  say  to  those 
who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  :  Do  not 
invest  much  money  in  be<*s  in  the  bc'giuning  ; 
buy  only  a  few  stands.  If  you  can  get  them 


much  cheaper,  buy  them  in  box  hives,  no  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  shape.  All  j’ou  want  is  a  few  to 
start  with.  Then  when  apple-bloom  comes, 
transfer  them,  and  give  them  a  good  queen, 
purchased  from  some  reliable  breeder,  and  you 
will  soon  have  a  good  colony  of  bees  at  a  nom¬ 
inal  cost. 

Bees,  if  properly  handle<i,  will  increase  very 
fast,  and  it  is  safest  to  begin  with  a  small  num¬ 
ber,  and  increase  j’our  bees  and  knowledge  of 
them  at  the  same  time.  The  business  should 
be  made  self-sustaining  from  the  verj*  begin¬ 
ning,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  loss. 
Again :  Do  not  inuAs/  one  cent  in  potent^,  jis 
everything  in  use  at  present  is  free  for  all. 
Subscribe  for  some  paper  devoted  t<>  bee  cul¬ 
ture,  and  go  slowly  and  eurefully,  and  success 
is  yours. 

So  advises  D.  B.  Ulery  of  Northampton,  Ohio. 

THE  VALUE  OF  DBAIKAGE. 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  :  One  of  our 
correspondents  has  lately  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  regular  underdraining  will  increase  the 
crops  one  third,  and  with  some  hesitation  ut¬ 
ters  the  belief  that  on  an  average  the  products 
of  the  soil  will  be  doubled.  In  confirmation  of 
these  estimates,  we  may  state,  from  much  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience  with  such  land  as  re¬ 
quires  systematic  draining  (comprising  most  of 
the  farms  ia  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  West¬ 
ern  States),  that  the  highest  of  the  above  falls 
within  bounds,  so  far  as  cultivated  crops  are 
concerned.  We  have  found  in  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  for  arable  farming  the  cost  of  regu¬ 
lar  underdraining  has  been  always  repaid  in 
three  years  under  fair  management,  and  in 
skilful  hands  two  years  only  were  required  to 
return  the  cost  in  the  increase  of  crops.  On 
meadows  and  pastures  the  results  were  vari¬ 
able,  the  value  of  the  crops  being  sometimes 
nearly  destroyed  by  sedge  and  t)ther  coarse 
grasses,  and  by  the  heaving  out  of  clover ; 
while  at  other  times  heavy  grass  crops  were  re¬ 
turned. 

We  quoted  on  a  former  occasion  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Robert  J.  Swan  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  that 
before  his  AoO-acre  farm  wjis  subjected  to  un¬ 
derdraining,  he  raised  only  200  bushels  of  wheat 
on  forty  acres,  or  at  the  rate  of  live  bushels  an 
acre  ;  but  since  his  farm  has  been  thoroughly 
underdrained,  he  never  gets  less  than  thirty 
bushels  an  acre,  and  sometimes  forty  or  forty- 
five  bushels.  In  another  county  a  farmer  whose 
land  was  quite  similar  to  Mr.  Swan’s,  found  it 
excellent  economy  to  borrow  money  on  inter¬ 
est  to  pay  for  draining  his  farm,  as  he  could 
not  get  out  of  debt  in  any  other  way  ! 

This  matter  has  become  so  well  iindci‘sto<Hl 
by  intelligent  farmer's — the  thorough  practice 
of  the  present  time  having  been  commenced 
nearly  half  a  century  ago— that  it  is  hardly  nt“- 
ct«8ary  to  urge  its  importance.  It  may  not, 
however',  have  occurred  to  rrrany  how  much 
hurry  and  confirsion  is  saved  by  the  owner 
having  his  fiarm  completely  under  ccintrol  at 
all  times,  so  that  he  may  begin  work  in  Spring, 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  groitnd,  Jind 
move  on  steadily  without  interruption  till  his 
season’s  labor  is  accomplished.  We  Wave 
known  instances — and  they  are  by  no  mearrs 
rare — where  an  e<iital  amount  cf  effective  labor 
has  been  performed  in  well-drained  fields  at 
half  the  expense  required  for  working  through 
mud,  clods,  and  watet'-.soaked  latrd,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  difference  in  product. 

WHEAT  ESTDIATE  A  GBEAT  CBOP. 

MrLWAUKKK,  Aug.  28.— S.  W.  Talhnadge  pre¬ 
sents  the  following  figures  as  a  final  estimate 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for 
1884.  The  figirres  are  based  on  official  reports 
made  within  a  few  days  by  State  Agr  icultural 
Departments  and  statistical  agents  of  different 
States  and  Territories  :  Winter  wheat,  :180,000,- 
000  bushels  ;  Spring  wheat,  l.")0,000,0(M>  bushels  ; 
total  Winter  and  Spring  wheat,  .'>30,000,000 
bushels.  This  makes  the  tobd  yield  of  the 
corrntry  fully  25,000,000  bushels  nror»>  than  ever 
before  prorluced,  13,000,000  more  than  last 
year’s  crop,  and  80,000,000  rrrore  than  an  aver¬ 
age  crop  for  the  past  five  year-s.  The  Depart¬ 
ments  all  agree  in  reirorting  the  quality  supe¬ 
rior,  and  where  it  has  been  threslic<l  tliey  say 
the  yield  has  more  than  met  their  calcula¬ 
tions.  This  applies  especially  to  Spring  wheat 
sections — Iowa,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  quality  of  Spring  wheat 
was  never  better. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHEB. 

Virginia’s  crop  of  peanuts  is  estimated  at 
1,000,000  bushels  this  year. 

Golden-rod  and  purple  asters  are  now  the 
fashionable  flowers  for  personal  as  well  as 
household  adornment. 

In  packing  apples  for  shipment,  not  one 
should  be  placed  in  the  barrel  that  has  the 
slightest  trace  of  unsoundness,  tis  such  apples 
decay  sooner  than  the  others,  and  also  affect 
all  in  the  barrel. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experimeul  Station 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  its  e‘xperi- 
ments  potatoes  raised  from  large  whole  seeds,- 
ripened  nine  days  earlier  than  those  from  see<l 
cut  to  the  single  eyes. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Texas  cattle  drive  this 
year  will  largely  exceed  five  huiulrt'd  thoirsand 
head.  A  total  of  285,1.'>6  Texas  cattle  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  up  to  July  14. 

Lambs  can  be  .safely  weaned  and  .separated 
from  their  mothei's  at  four  months,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  subsist  upon  the  ewt's  longer 
than  five  months,  as  they  cannot  thrive  best 
while  raising  lambs. 

According  to  an  analysis  made  of  aspanigus 
by  Dr.  Goessman,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  ash  is 
potash.  PotJish  shouM  prove  a  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  asp.iragus,  as  well  as  for  pofiitoes, 
the  a.sh  of  which  contains  abfiut  .sixty  per  <*ent. 
of  potjish. 

Milk,  cream,  and  butter  .should  all  be  kept 
as  low  as  62  degrees,  at  or  below  which  point, 
if  ever,  carbonic  acid  gas  develops.  With  pure 
food,  cows  rightly  treated,  with  clean  vessels 
and  pure  air,  less  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  churning  than  without  such  precautions. 

Unthinking  farmers  will  .sometitnes  place  a 
colt  or  young  horee  by  the  side  of  a  horse  of 
more  mature  years,  and  expect  it  to  do  an 
equal  amount  of  work  without  injury.  Such  a 
thing  is  not  only  cruel,  but  unwise.  Many 
promising  horses  have  been  ruined  by  such 
treatment. 

Ireland  is  reaping  a  ctmsiderable  harvest 
from  tourists  wlio  have  been  friglitened  away 
from  the  Continent  by  the  cholera  scare.  The 
crops  in  Ireland  are  said  to  be  superb,  and 
more  noblemen  ami  other  rich  landlords  are 
spending  the  Autumn  on  their  Irish  estates 
than  during  many  years  past.  This  materially 
improves  business  of  all  kinds. 

From  the  most  reliable  statistics  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Western  cranberry  crop  last 
year  was  145,000  bushels,  and  those  of  New 
England  and  New  Jersey  '200, 000.  making  the 
whole  crop  of  the  country  44i>,000  bushels, 
against  307,000  in  1882,  and  461  OtJO  in  1881. 
About  159,000  were  from  New  England,  and 
141,0(X)  from  New  .Jersey. 

The  latest  stjitistkrs  of  the  agricultural  indus¬ 
try  of  New  Jersey  give  tlie  number  of  farms  in 
the  State  as  34,307,  embracing  2,096,297  acres 
of  improved  land,  having  an  estimatt'd  value  of 
8190,895,833.  The  sum  of  814.861,412  is  invest¬ 
ed  in  live  stock.  There  are  152,000  milch  cows, 
yielding  15,472,783  gallons  of  milk,  9,513,835 
pounds  of  butter,  and  66,518  pounds  of  chetse. 
The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  iigri- 
cultural  pursuits  is  placed  at  59,214,  of  whom 
33,578  were  farmers  and  '28,672  farm  laborers. 

A  new  horseshoe  luis  lately  been  experiment¬ 
ed  with  at  Lyons,  France.  It  is  made  entirely 
of  sheep’s  horn,  and  is  found  particularly 
adapted  to  horses  employed  in  towns,  and 
known  not  to  have  a  stea<ly  foot  on  the  pave¬ 
ment.  The  results  of  the  experiments  have 
proved  very  satisfactory,  as  horses  thus  shod 
have  been  driven  at  a  rapid  pace  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  without  slipping.  Bt'sides  this  advan¬ 
tage,  the  new  shoe  is  very  liurable,  and  though 
a  little  mi -re  expensive  than  the  old  one,  seems 
tiestined  sooner  or  later  to  replace  the  iron 
shoe,  particularly  for  horses  employed  in  large 
cities,  where  besides  the  pavement,  the  streets 
are  intersectol  by  tramway  rails,  which  irom 
their  slippriness  constitute  a  source  of  perma¬ 
nent  danger. 


FOBEIGN  CATTLE  BEGULATIONS. 

Agricultural  Commissioner  Loring  issued  a 
circular  from  his  Department  in  Washington 
Aug.  28th,  relative  to  the  importation  of  neat 
cattle.  The  following  are  its  material  points : 

“Any  person  contemplating  the  importation 
of  such  cattle  must  first  obtain  a  permit  from 
the  Agricultural  Department,  stating  the  num¬ 
ber  and  kind  of  animals  to  be  imported,  the 
port  at  which  said  cattle  are  to  be  landed  and 
quarantined,  and  the  approximate  date  of  their 
arrival ;  and  the  permit  shall  secure  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  speci¬ 
fied  therein,  at  the  port  and  quarantine  station 
named,  at  the  date  prescribed  for  their  arrival, 
or  at  any  time  during  three  weeks  immediately 
following,  after  which  the  permit  shall  be  void. 
Such  permit  shall  in  no  case  be  available  at  any 
port  other  than  the  one  named  therein. 

“  Permits  will  be  issued  to  quarantine  at  such 
ports  as  the  importer  may  elect,  so  far  as  fa¬ 
cilities  exist  at  such  port,  but  in  no  case  will 
permits  for  importation  at  any  port  be  granted 
in  excess  of  the  accommodations  of  tlie  Gov¬ 
ernment  quarantine  at  such  port. 

“  Every  importer  shall,  on  the  day  of  the 
shipment  from  a  foreign  port,  telegraph  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the  number  of 
cattle  shipped,  the  vessel  upon  which  they  are 
shipped,  and  the  port  at  which  they  are  to  be 
landed. 

“  United  States  Consuls  at  foreign  ports  are 
hereby  notified  to  give  clearance  papers  or  cer¬ 
tificates  for  importations  of  cattle  only  upon 
presentation  of  permits  as  above  provided, 
with  dates  of  probable  arrival  and  destination, 
corresponding  with  the  said  permits,  and  in  no 
case  for  a  number  in  excess  of  that  mentioned 
therein. 

“  The  ports  now  provided  with  quarantine 
stations  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  and  at  which  cattle  may  be  landed 
subject  to  the  foregoing  conditions,  are  Port¬ 
land,  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  such 
additional  ports  as  may  be  provided  with  quar¬ 
antine  accommodations  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  supervised  by  the 
proper  officers.” 

PAINTING  SHINGLED  BOOFS. 

More  shingle  roofs  are  painted  now  than  ever 
before,  mostly  in  cities  and  suburban  towns,  al¬ 
though  in  the  country  the  custom  is  by  no 
means  rare.  Considerable  inquiry  lias  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  have  their  roofs 
paintcfl  to  add  to  their  appearance,  whicli  in 
many  cases  it  certainly  does  ;  while  others  hold 
that  the  paint  i>r<‘serves  the  shingles.  Tlie  lat¬ 
ter  are  probably  right,  provided  the  paint  is  re¬ 
newed  as  often  as  it  needs  to  be.  If  the  roof 
is  allowed  to  remain  with  the  paint  partly  worn 
off,  the  shingles  will  retain  more  moisture,  and 
consequently  decay  sooner  than  they  would 
were  they  not  painted  at  all.  On  Hie  score  of 
durability,  however,  little  can  be  gained  in  cost 
by  painting.  A  good  shingle  roof  unpainted 
will  last  a  great  many  years,  and  the  expense 
of  painting  it  a  few  times  would  replace  it. 
One  i)aiuter  who  had  painted  the  roof  of  his 
own  house,  when  questioned  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  “The  Lumberman,”  used  good  logic 
from  his  standpoint.  He  thought  that  painting 
a  roof  would  add  somewhat  to  its  length  of 
life.  “  You  see,”  he  said,  “that  I  have  painted 
mine.  I  do  for  myself  what  I  desire  to  do  for 
othei's.  If  I  did  not,  the  influence  would  be 
bad.” 

Thk  Choler-v  Excitement. — The  Academic 
de  Medecine  lately  received  in  one  day  240 
communications  concerning  cholera.  Most  of 
them  offered  specifics,  some  wanted  to  sell  a 
sfH;ret  cure,  others  wanted  to  contract  to  cure 
patients  for  .so  much  a  head,  and  some  wished 
to  have  whole  hospital  wards  turned  over  to 
them  for  “  scientific  experimentation  ”  upon  the 
poor  patients.  Long  articles  have  been  written 
about  the  cholera  bacillus,  but  a  Western  med¬ 
ical  writer  says  our  real  knowledge  of  it  may 
be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  shaped  like 
a  comma,  that  40,000  to  60,000  of  them  placed 
lengthwise  wotild  make  an  inch,  tliat  it  infests 
impure  drinking  water,  favors  the  human  in¬ 
testine  as  an  abode,  and  is  suppo.sed  to  cause 
cholera. 

So  many  vague  statements  have  been  made 
concerning  Prof.  Koch’s  views  relating  to  chol¬ 
era,  that  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  (Aug.  2)  thinks  it  wise  to  give 
his  ideas  fis  printed  in  the  official  re{)ort.  The 
spread  of  cholera,  it  recites,  is  c'auscd  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  and  not  by  goods  and  other  ob¬ 
jects,  except  damp,  infected  linen.  The  infe<v 
tion  is  not  in  the  air,  but  in  the  ejections  of  the 
patient;  it  is  only  dangerous  in  a  moist  state, 
aiul  dies  very  speedily  when  dry  ;  air  cannot 
transfer  tin;  clisease.  The  bacilli  do  not,  as  in 
smallpox,  produce  spores,  which  may  dry  up 
only  to  reapp»^ar  alive.  Drying  will  positively 
kill  them  in  three  hours.  The  disease  is  con¬ 
fined  wholly  to  the  digestive  organs.  Contact 
witli  the  i>atient  is  without  danger  if  no  con¬ 
tamination  from  the  digwtive  organs  is  re- 
cciv(>d.  The  following  convey  infection  :  infect- 
(‘d  drinking  and  washing  water,  infected  moist 
and  liqui<l  foods,  and  especially  milk.  The 
Berlin  Hospital  inspector  stated  that  there  was 
no  need  to  be  especially  afraid  of  cholera ;  it 
was  much  less  dangerous  than  indigenous 
phigues< 

Overwork  in  German  Schools. — After  forty- 
two  years’  experience  it  is  now  virtually  con¬ 
ceded  in  Germany  that  physical  exercise  is  not 
a  sufficient  antidote  to  brain  pressure,  but  that 
where  the  evil  exists,  the  remedy  must  be 
•sought  in  the  removal  of  the  cause.  The  Scien¬ 
tific  American  says  :  Official  action  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  over-pressure  has  been  taken  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  Bjiden,  Hesse, 
and  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Commiasion  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  stadtholder  of  Alsace-Luiraine 
recommended  that  the  number  of  study  horn's 
should  be  restricted  to  twenty-six  a  we(“k  for 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  gymnasia,  and  to 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-two  for  the  higher  ; 
that  the  hours  of  home  study  should  be  eight, 
twelve,  and  eighteen  a  week,  progressing  from 
the  lowest  class  to  the  highest ;  and  that  six 
hours  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  general 
physical  exercise,  including  swimming,  open- 
air  sports,  skating,  and  excursions.  While  the 
existing  conditions  will  be  somewhat  ameliorat¬ 
ed  by  tliese  decrees,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
brought  about  a  final  solution  of  the  ilifficulty. 
Last  year  a  petition  upon  the  subject,  signed 
by  eminent  teachers,  physicians,  and  other  cit¬ 
izens,  was  addressed  to  the  Prussian  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  After  setting  forth  the  deplorable 
effects  of  the  e.xcessive  strain  upon  the  nervous 
system  of  scholars,  it  appealed  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  Dei>uties  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse, 
which  the  petition  asserts  “  threatens  little  by 
little  to  reduce  the  cultivated  classes  of  society 
to  a  state  of  moral  weakness  that  shall  render 
them  incapable  of  great  and  manly  resolution.” 

Todleben’s  Enormous  Appetite.  —  A  very 
curious  account  is  given  by  the  Russian  Novosti 
of  the  cause  of  Gen.  Todleben’s  death.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  the  defender  of  Sebastop<.I  died  of 
too  good  an  appetite.  It  says  :  “As  soon  as 
Prince  Bismarck  heard  of  the  indisposition  of 
the  late  Count,  he  sent  his  mediwd  man  to 
Soden.  Dr.  SchwenningfU'  examined  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  pronounced  his  condition  serious  but 
in  no  way  hopeless — in  fact  he  believed  that 
the  patient  might  live  for  several  years  if  he 
were  strict  in  his  diet  and  ate  only  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  in  order  not  to  impair  his 
weak  digestion.  For  this  purpose  the  daily 
meals  of  the  Count  were  divided  into  six  por¬ 
tions,  and  the  hour  was  fixed  when  to  take 
eticli  meal.  But  Todleben,  who  never  in  his 
life  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  doctors,  laugh¬ 
ed  at  Dr.  Sch Wenninger’s  instructions.  ‘  The 
doctor  is  mistaken,’  he  said  ;  ‘  my  organism  is 
weakened,  and  needs  strengthening  ;  my  good 
appetite  is  a  clear  proof  of  this.’  The  six  meals 
were  taken,  but  at  each  of  them  he  ate  all  the 
six  portions  assigned  for  the  whole  day.  Thus 
three  weeks  went  by.  The  condition  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  did  not  grow  worse,  and  tlu;  day  was  fix¬ 
ed  for  him  to  start  for  Russia,  when  he  fainted 
suddenly  during  a  walk.  He  luid  hardly  reach¬ 
ed  his  residence  after  recovering  cons**iousness 
when  he  asked  for  the  bill  of  fare.  When  it 
was  given  to  him  he  expressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment  at  having  received  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
—  he  had  lost  his  sight.  His  feet  hatl  for  some 
time  past  shown  signs  of  dropsy,  but  curiously 


enough,  the  Count  had  hidden  this  from  those 
around  him.  Ho  fought  indomitably  against 
the  disease,  but  in  vain.  Two  days  before  his 
death  he  lost  consciousness  and  died  on  the 
day  which  had  been  fixed  for  his  return  to 
Russia.” 

AsTmiA. — The  most  popular  remedies  for 
this  disorder  are  those  used  by  inhalation,  and 
experience  demonstrates  them  the  most  effec¬ 
tive.  The  following  formula  has  no  superior : 
Grindelia,  8  drachms  ;  Jaborandi,  8  drachms  ; 
eucalyptus,  4  drachms  ;  digitalis,  4  drachms ; 
cubebs,  4  drachms  :  stramonium,  16  drachms  ; 
nitrate  of  potash,  12  drachms  ;  Cascarilla  bark, 
1  drachm.  The  ingredients  should  be  in  fine 
powder,  and  thoroughly  dry  before  mixing. 
The  composition  is  used  by  burning  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  teaspoonful,  and  inhaling  the 
smoke,  which  is  most  conveniently  done  by 
using  the  cover  of  a  tin  box.  Not  only  is  the 
powder  effective,  but  its  price  is  reaconable, 
averaging  about  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

An  External  Poison. — Strong  carbolic  acid 
is  a  powerful  poison  when  externally  applied. 
A  man  recently,  while  carrying  a  pound  of  it 
in  a  bottle  in  his  pocket,  broke  the  glass.  The 
Acid  ran  over  the  surface  :'f  one  leg.  He  ex¬ 
perienced  little  pain,  but  died  two  hours  after 
the  accident.  The  acid  paralyzed  his  nerves. 


Gooseberry  Jam. — To  each  pound  of  goose¬ 
berries  put  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  white 
sugar,  boil  until  the  syrup  looks  clear  and  of  a 
pretty  red  color.  Pour  into  pots  and  secure  as 
before. 

Apple  ^Iarmalade. — Take  nice,  sound  russet 
apples,  pare  and  core  them,  cut  in  small  slices, 
tmd  to  every  pound  of  fruit  add  one  pound  of 
sugar.  Put  the  sugar  to  boil  with  enough 
water  to  just  dissolve  it  in  a  i)re8erving  kettle  ; 
add  one  large  lemon  to  every  four  pounds  of 
fruit ;  boil  all  this  together  until  the  syrup 
gets  thick,  then  add  tht  apple  and  boil  until  it 
looks  clear.  When  well  made,  this  is  preferred 
to  orange  marmala'le. 

Piccalilli. — Take  onions,  green  cucumbers, 
cabbage,  green  peppers,  and  green  tonuitoes, 
in  proportionate  quantities,  anti  chop  to  a  me¬ 
dium  fineness.  Salt  the  mixture  tlioroughly, 
press  it  down  with  a  plate,  and  allow  it  to  sttind 
over  night.  In  the  morning  pour  off  the  water 
extracted  by  the  salt.  Put  a  suCBcient  amount 
of  vinegar  to  cover  the  pickle  into  a  porcelain 
kettle,  and  let  it  boil.  Spice  it  to  suit  the  taste 
with  cloves,  allspice,  ginger,  red  pepper,  and 
horseradish.  Put  the  pickle  into  the  vinegar, 
and  allow  it  to  boil  one  minute.  It  is  then 
ready  to  bottle. 

Sweet  Tomato  Pickles. — Slice  ouc  peck  of 
green  tomatoes,  three  large  onions,  and  six 
greeti  i)eppers.  Strew  over  them  one  cup  of 
salt,  and  let  them  remain  over  night.  Drain 
off  the  water  and  atld  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
cup  of  grated  horseradish,  two  tiiblespoonfuls 
of  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves,  and  one  of  allspice. 
Put  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  aud  cover  with  vine¬ 
gar.  Cook  until  tender. 

T*)Mato  Catsup. — Boil  half  a  bushel  of  [x'r- 
fectly  ripe  tomatoes  until  very  soft.  S(iueeze 
them  through  a  fine  wire  sieve  ;  add  one  (luart 
of  vinegar,  one  half  pint  of  salt,  two  tiiblespoon- 
fuls  of  cloves,  four  of  allspice,  one  of  ctiyenne 
pepper,  and  two  of  black  pt'pper.  Boil  three 
hours.  Bottle  without  straining. 

(^'CUMBER  Pickle. — Make  a  brine  by  juitting 
one  pint  of  coarse  salt  into  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water.  Pour  it  over  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
small  cucumbers  to  just  cover  them.  Cover 
the  vessel  tight  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let 
them  remain  thirty-six  horn's.  Then  rinse  and 
wipe  them  dry,  aud  lay  them  in  a  jar.  Scatter 
cloves  and  a  few  pods  of  pepper  among  them, 
and  cover  them  with  boiling  hot  vinegar.  A 
small  lump  of  alum  to  each  gallon  will  make 
the  pickle  firm. 

Remarks. — In  making  pickles,  never  use  ves¬ 
sels  of  brass,  copper,  or  tin,  as  the  action  of 
the  acid  on  such  metals  often  results  in  poison¬ 
ing  the  pickle.  Eitlier  a  porcelain  or  granite 
iron  kettle  is  the  best  for  such  a  purpose.  It 
is  impossible  to  liave  good  success  in  making 
pickles  unless  a  good  quality  of  vinegar  is 
used.  Home-made  vinegar  is  by  far  the  best, 
as  the  bought  article  is  often  very  impure,  ami 
will  not  retain  its  strength  long  alter  being 
used.  .411  green  vegetables  should  be  placed 
in  a  .strong  brine  two  or  three  days  before  be¬ 
ing  put  into  the  vinegar.  The  salt  extracts  the 
watery  fluids  in  the  vegetables,  and  they  are 
made  firmer  and  are  more  easily  preserved. — 
Nellie  Burns,  in  Country  Gentleman. 

Bacon  Salad  Dressing.  —  Let  no  one  con¬ 
demn  this  homely  sauce  without  busting  it. 
Cut  three  or  four  ounces  of  streaked  bacf)u  in¬ 
to  very  small  dice,  and  fry  them  in  a  stewpan 
a  pale  color,  but  crisp.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  with  a  spoonful  of  flour,  a  small  w'ine- 
glassof  vinegar,  and  half  as  much  again  water  : 
add  a  spoonful  of  made  musbird,  some  salt 
and  pepper.  Put  this  to  the  bacon  in  thestew- 
l)an  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  thick  and 
smooth.  The  bacon  fat  supplies  the  place  of 
oil.  When  quite  cold  use  it  for  potato  or  any 
other  salad.  It  must  be  stirre<l  while  cooling. 
Should  it  be  thicker  than  cream,  thin  it  with  a 
little  vinegar  and  water  well  stirred  in. 

arfentCCc  anir 

A  NE^v  Domestic  Machine. — We  are  all  of  us 
too  apt  to  forget  past  annoyances  in  protract¬ 
ed  but  temporary  exemption  from  them,  and 
yet  what  has  been  will  be  iigain,  with  many  in¬ 
conveniences  at  least,  especially  those  wliich 
are  peculiar  to  the  different  seasons.  Tin*  se¬ 
verity  of  last  Winter,  however,  must  be  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  most  of  us.  The  freepiency 
of  snow  falls,  and  the  necessity  and  expense  of 
clearing  off  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  our  domi¬ 
ciles,  made  many  a  good  housewife’s  heart 
a(*he,  and  the  numerous  annoyances,  dangers, 
and  accidents  to  pedestrians  consequent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  on  our  street 
pavements,  were  too  forcibly  brought  to  our 
notice  or  experience  to  be  very  easily  forgot¬ 
ten.  Here  then,  we  think,  is  a  field  for  new 
and  profitable  invention,  and  the  man  who  can 
devise  a  good  and  cheap  machine  for  removing 
the  snow  and  ice  from  in  fzont  of  our  dwellings 
and  stores  would  be  a  public  benefactor.  All 
previous  attempts  employing  heat  have  be<‘n 
failures.  W’hat  is  needed  is  a  good  hand  ma¬ 
chine  that  c.'in  be  manipulated  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  carpet-sweeper  or  a  hand 
lawn-mower,  and  which  can  be  readily  used  by 
any  ordinary  domestic.  Something  im>re  than 
a  mere  brush  or  scraper  would  be  requisite, 
but  such  a  machine  need  not  necessarily  be 
very  compliz*ated.  We  are  tired  aud  ashamed 
of  those  clumsy  expedients  now  in  ase,  the 
shovel  and  the  crowbar,  and  have  often  won¬ 
dered  why  more  efficient  and  economic.fil  means 
could  not  be  discovered.  If  a  cheap  and  ser¬ 
viceable  machine,  such  as  we  have  here  indi¬ 
cated,  can  be  invente<l,  there  is  money  in  it ; 
but  whoever  would  try  to  bring  o'At  an  imjzle- 
raent  of  the  kind  should  not  leave  it  till  the 
Winter  is  on  us  Jigain,  but  at  once  proceed  to 
make  the  effort,  and  hfive  his  invention  patent¬ 
ed  and  his  machines,  in  sufficient  quantities,  in 
the  hands  of  the  dealers  in  time  to  meet  the 
coming  Winter’s  demand  ;  and  this  would  not 
be  conflued  to  a  single  place,  but  would  af)ply 
to  every  city  afflicted  with  snow  and  ice  during 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  year. — Scien¬ 
tific  American. 

American  and  English  Colonies  in  Russia. — 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  an 
American  town  in  the  realms  of  the  Czar,  yet 
such  is  a  fact,  it  being  near  Moreton  Bay, 
Kamtsi'hatka.  The  colony  has  been  formed, 
gradually,  by  immigrants  attracted  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  impoitant  lumbering  operations, 
including  saw-mills  by  an  American  comi)any, 
and  the  town  itself,  according  to  the  Zacht,  lias 
so  far  been  practically  ignored.  It  is  not  down 
upon  any  known  map,  does  not  appear  in  the 
cadastral  register,  nor  on  any  tax  list.  Tin- 
consequence  is  that  the  inhabitants  thereof 
pay  no  kind  of  tax,  and  until  recently  at  le.-i.st 
have  remained  independent  of  local  authorities. 
Another  colony  of  English  origin,  of  later  es¬ 
tablishment,  but  analogous  origin,  exists  near 
Archangel,  on  the  W’hite  Sea,  wliere  are  im¬ 
portant  saw-mills  managed  by  capitalists  of 
North  Britain. 


THINK  OF  IT ! — Is  it  worth  while,  we  ask,  to 
have  the  little  pleasure  wo  would  othenvise  enjoy 
marred  by  an  unpleasant  if  not  dangerous  cough, 
when  a  single  25  cent  bottle  of  that  justly  popular 
remedy,  Madame  Porter's  Cough  Balsam,  will  effect 
a  cure  ?  It  is  safe  and  pleasivnt.  Ail  Druggists 
sell  it.  Ruckel  &  Hendel,  Proprietors,  New  York 
city. 

•luat  What  the}’  Need. 

Those  complloated  stqmaeh,  kidney,  and  nervous 
troubles  from  which  so  many  women  suffer,  soon  yield 
to  the  mild  but  active  operation  of  Parker’s  Tonic, 


4  4Tl(*'V'r4l  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 
21. VI  rjii  1  >y  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  $1.TS.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  It  as  one  of  the  few  jreat  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland.  Maine. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Combines,  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
best  blood-purifying  and  strengthening  reme¬ 
dies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  You  will  find 
this  wonderful  remedy  effective  where  other 
medicines  have  failed.  Try  it  now.  It  will 
purify  your  blood,  regulate  the  digestion, 
and  give  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  body. 

“Hood's  Sarsaparilla  did  me  great  good. 
I  was  tired  out  from  overwork,  and  it  toned 
me  up.”  Mrs.  G.  E.  Simmons,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

••  I  suffered  three  years  from  blood  poison. 
I  took  Hood’s  S.arsaparilla  and  tliink  I  am 
cured.”  Mrs.  M.  J.  Davis,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Purifies  the  Blood 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Is  characterizcu  by 
three  peculiarities  :  Ist,  the  combination  of 
remedi.il  agents ;  2d,  tlie  proportion ;  3<l,  tlie 
process  of  securliif'  the  active  niediciiial 
qualities.  The  result  Is  a  mcdieiiie  of  unusual 
.strength,  effecting  cures  hitherto  unknown. 
Send  for  book  coutuiniiig  additional  evidence. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  tones  up  my  system, 
purifies  my  lilood.  sharpens  my  appetite,  and 
seems  to  make  me  over.”  J.  r.  Thompson, 
Register  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  beats  all  otlicrs.  and 
is  wortli  its  weiglil  in  gold.”  I.  B.uuliNGTON, 
130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $t ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar. 


XJ.  S.  ]V£ail  Steamsliips 

Ball  from  Now  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDOIVDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  class.  $36, 
Steerage,  passage  to  or  from  $15. 
LIVKRPOOI.  via  Q,VEKIV8TOWN. 

From  Pier  41  North  River,  foot  of  Leroy  street. 

CITY  OF  ROME. _ sails  Saturday,  Sept.  6  and  Oct.  4. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  Sept.  20  and  Oct.  18. 

Superbly  fitted:  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 
Cabin  $80  to  $100.  Second  class  $40.  Steerage  $15. 
Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  kc.,  apply  to 

HE1TDERS017  BEOTSSBS,  XTe'Vf  Yorlc. 


Toie,ToEli,f  orbnansMiaDd  Dmliiii. 

WliLIAn  KNABB  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  And  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  iia  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

THE 

‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewings  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  are  artistic,  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woo<l  work  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  bo  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“  Domestic "  Seviig  Maotune  Compaoy, 

Broadway  and  Fourteenth  st..  New  York. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
frABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memoriai  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells, 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailetl  free. 

CUHTOH  E  HENEEIT  BELL  COHPiHT, 

TBOT,  ».  T. 


M 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 


%NET 


Security  3  to 

f  times  loan. 
NTE  REST 
-  -  semi-annual. 

301)1  yearuf  restdcnre.and  11th  of  bii.-iiu-iiK. 
No  investor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  ,-,st«  of 
foreclosure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take 
land.  BEST  of  References.  Wnn- 
if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addivss 

O.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  f.  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans. 

Mention  this  paper.  RT.  PAUL.  MINP. 


'HI 

1EE’$ 

l.'SV-.UoHoHGttoJlc'] 

1  j 

K  -iTCoSoJXoaoSoBoffoBoS 

iDRESBTNCi 

ITo  ^aste. 

ITo  Trouble. 

Always  Beady 
A  GOOD  SALAD 

Assured 

Bich, 

^Tholesoxae, 

XTutritious. 

The  most  deliciout  and  the 
most  popular  Mayonalse  for 
all  kinds  of  SALADS.  RAW 
TOMATOES,  CABBAOE,  COLD 
Meats,  Flsh,  etc.,  ever  sold, 
e.  K.  DI’KKKK  A  CO. 
NF.W  YORK. 


Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bell*  and  Chimes 
for  Churches.  Tower  Clock*,  tie.,  tic.  Prices  aud 
.catalogues  sent  tree.  Address 

H.  McSHANE  k  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

^  Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
►isift.  Church,  Chapel,  School,  Fire  AUttd 
and  other  bella ;  also  Chimes  and  Peala. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 

since  1844  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  otbera, 
are  made  only  of  Pure.st  Rell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin.)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satfsiactory. 
For  Prices. Clrculars.Ae..uddres.s  Baltimore  Bell 
Foumpby,  a.  UEUE-NTER  a  80NN.  Kaltimore,  Ud. 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  HATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  i.i  iH-r  cent,  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  L*‘t  the  children  send  for  my  cata 
logue,  and  try  my  seeils.  .Vldress 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Bechester,  y.  T, 

THE  PNEUMATIC 

FBUIT  DBffBS. 

Awarded  tlie  Silver  Medai 

over  all  competitors  at  jVrw  England  Fair,  1883. 

The  operation  is  such  that  they  retain  the 
natural  fruit  flavor.  The  evaporation  Is  the 
most  rapid,  with  least  fuel. 

All  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  use. 

We  manufacture  the  beat  Evafiorators  for 
making  Apple  Jelly  from  Cider,  without 
sugar.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vermont  Farm  Maehlne  Oo., 

Bellows  FaUs,~Vt. 


THE  WESTEKIS 

Farm  mortrabe  go. 


la.wreiice,Hau.«i.flerHt<i  InvcBtora  tfai 
Ijegt  securities  in  tlie  iiiurkrt.  IFIKNT 
Mortgiwe  I.OAIVN  upon  imiiruves 
^irms.  Interest  and  prtntip.ii  paid  <’U  doyol 
maturity  In  New  Turk.  Funds  proiuptfi 
placed.  Ijirge  ejq>prtenre.  Noloiwcs.  Send 
for  circular,  references  and  sample  forms. 

P.  M.  Perkibs,  Pres.;  J.  T.  Wsrni,  Vte* 
Pl^i  L.  n.  Pebribs.  Sec.;  Chss.  W 
OiLLiTT,  Trea*.!  N.  F.  uabt,  Atvl.'tor. 


Keep  the  children  in  lieitltb. 
If  your  child  Ikls  any  symptoms 
of  dysentery  or  any  trouble  of 
the  bowels,  eommenco  Ridge  s 
>.^jFof«l  as  a  diet  without  delay. 
Unless  the  trouble  has  become 
Cchronic,  requiring  medical  aid, 
it  will  correct  the  dlfllculty: 
land  as  a  dietetic  In  sickness  it 
Is  Invaluable.  Wooirleh  k  ('•o. 
on  labels.  Sold  everywhere. 


Ca-tarrH 


HAV-FEVER 


Hay  Fever 

“  For  twenty  years  I  wiis  a 
sulTerer  during  the  Summer 
months  with  Hay  Fever.  I  pro- 
cured  a  bottle  of  Ely’s  Cream 
Balm,  and  was  curerl  by  one 
bottle.  Have  had  no  return 
of  the  complaint.”  — Charlotte 
Parker,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

“  One  and  one-half  tKittles  of 
Ely’s  Cream  Balm  entirely  cur- 
eil  me  of  Hay  Fever  of  ten  years’ 
standing.  Have  hod  no  trace  of 
It  for  two  years.” — Albert  A. 
Perry,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

Apply  Into  the  nostrils.  ELY’S 
CREAM  BALM  Is  a  remedy  foun¬ 
ded  on  acorrcct  dlngnoHis  of  this 
disease,  and  can  be  ilepeiKled 
upon.  fiOc.  at  druggists;  OOe.  by 
mall.  Sample  bottle  by  mall  10c. 

CL7  BBOS.,  Brttggisti,  Owego,  IT.  7. 


AGENTS  WANTED— For  the  Ulves  of 

BLAINE  &  I  CLEVELAND  & 
LOGAN,  HENDRICKS, 

InlVoI.byT.  W.  Kbo*:  |  In  1  Vol.  by  Hob.  A.  Babbi^m. 
Authorised.  Importlsl.  Comelete.  the  SrO  and  ChmpcsI.  Etch 
red..  .'.OO  paiM.  »l.r.O.  ;,n  per  rent,  to  Alrenl«.  Olilflt,  free. 
IIAKTFOKO  Pl  BLISIIIN.i  CO.,  Hartford.  Conm. 


So  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

RAPID  ACCVltlllL.ATIONt 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  adilress  the 

(Vntral  Illinois  Finaiiiiiil  Jiirksoiivillo,  illimis. 

A  Skin  of  Beauty  Ih  a  joy  Forever. 
SB.  T.  FELIZ  aOTTBAirS’S 

DRIENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MAGICAL  BEAUTiFiER. 

Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth-Patches, 
Itasb  and  Skin  Diseases, 
and  every  blemish  oq 
jbeauty.and  defles  detee- 
ftlon.  It  has  stofl  the 
tost  of  thirty  yeoi..,  and 
Is  so  harmless  we  taste  It 
to  bo  sure  the  prepara¬ 
tion  Is  pri>{Mtrly  made. 
Accept  no  cf.uuterfelt  of 
similar  name.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Dr.L.A.  Sayre 
said  to  a  lady  of  the  haul 
ton  (a  patient) :  "At  you 
ladiet  will  use  them,  I  rec¬ 
ommend'  tiouraud'  s  Cream’ 
as  the  least  harmful  of  all 
the  Skin  preparations."  One  btdtle  will  lastslx  months,  using 
It  every  day.  Also  Pt.tnlre  Subtllo  removes  siiiM-rfluous 
hair  without  injury  to  tho  skin. 

MME.  M.  B.  T.  GOURAUD,  Sole  Prop.,  48  Bond  St.,  N.  V. 
Forsalo  by  all  druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.,  Canadas,  and  Europe.  Also  found  In  N.  Y. 
City  at  R.  H.  Maey’s,  Stern’s,  Ehrleh’s,  Ridley’s,  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Jf^  Hewareof  tiase  Imitations ;  $1,000 
Reward  for  arrest  aud  proof  of  any  one  selling  tho  same. 


Fast  Potato  Digging 


THE  MONARCH  POTATO  DIGGER 

Savesltscost yearly,  rivK  rrjig* 
^oviR.  to  every  farmer.  Guar- 
!ed  to  Dig  8lx  Hundred 
Juslicis  a  Day! 


SENT  ON 

00  Days’ 

Te$l  Trill. 


postl 

illustrated  Catalngiio,  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors, 
lhatcost  us  93000  to  publish. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co„  cmcAoo.fLL*. 


AGENTS 


Wnnt^il  for  our  new  book  RCJRIED 
OITIKH  KKCOVKKKIK  Buried 
Nations  exhumed;  obliterated  history 
rewritten.  The  doin|fS  of  PatriarcbSi 


Prophets  and  Kings  unfol<l»’d.  Great  diseovertes.  Latest  re¬ 
searches-  Testimo  y  from  Pyramids.  Temples  and  Rmns. 
Plain  to  a  child  :  absorbing  to  all.  Rtehty  Illuatrated*  New 
Baps.  Low  pHee.  Sells  irrm.dijr.  Subscriliers  dellghlcA 
BRADLEY,  GARRETSON  &  CO..  66  N.  4thSt„  PhiU..Pa* 


Bari.osv'm  i.siikicjo  ni.iJE:. 

Us  merits  as  a  WASH  RI.t'E  havcl>ecn  fully  tested  and  in¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands  of  Itousekeepers,  Your  Grocer 
oueht  to  have  it  on  sale.  C  Ask  Him  for  It. 

D.  8.  WILTBEKUEK,  Frup'r,  **>  .V.  Meeoad  SL.  PklladelpkU^ 


PRATT  &  CONE, 

REAL.  ESTATE  LOANS. 

Absolately  Safe  Inweatment*  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Real  FAtate  lit  the  rapidly  growing  city  if 
Mlnnnar>oll8,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Inrx.me  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  cr.llected  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  office.  Best  city  reference* 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  iter  cent,  note*  usually  on 
hand. 

ELEfrrUS  A.  PRA’TT.  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Ave  .  South,  No.  55  Liberty  St.,  Room  60, 
Mlnneapt.lls,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


ASTHMA  fiUjP^ 

German  AMnniaCnre  nervor fails  to  gl  ve  nii- 

mediatr.  relief  in  the  wont  casesdnsures  comfort- 
ablesIeeptcffecUtcareawbereallotbersfall.  A 
trial  r.f>ritinres  the  nvret  ekeptiral.  Itrice  dOc,  and 
91.0(>,o£Dniggi*tRor^mBU.  bamplePHEB 
forstamp.  DaB.8CHlFFMAN.8t. Paul. 
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T^EhlMlRfellK  ABBEY. 

£y  cnr  Fkilsdelpliia  Cciretpciideiit. 

Fitni  lidirg  cn  the  top  of  en  omnibus 
Ihiougb  and  cut  of  the  maelstrom  of  human 
and  other  life  that  surges  and  crashes  and 
1C8I8  and  rattles  and  shouts  in  that  triangular 
SI  ace  faced  by  the  Bank,  the  Mansion  House, 
ard  the  Boyal  Exchange,  and  into  which 
Cheapside  and  Cornbill,  King  William  and 
Princes  streets,  Threadneedle,  Lombard,  and 
other  streets  perpetually  disgorge  their  crush 
of  crowds  and  entanglement  of  ’bus,  carriage, 
cab,  cart,  and  other  London  vehicles,  human 
voices  adding  to  the  din,  sometimes  in  threat¬ 
ening  caveat,  sometimes  in  harsh  profanity, 
and  sometimes  in  the  annihilating  sarcasm  of 
the  lordly  “  ’busman  ”  to  the  plebeian  driver 
of  an  impeding  cab  or  cart ;  “  Now  then !  Ven 
did  you  come  in  from  the  kentry!  ’’—from  and 
out  of  all  this  through  Canon  street,  Ludgate 
Hill,  Fleet  street,  and  Strand,  we  went  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  at  once  seemed  to 
have  passed  to  a  scene  hundreds  of  miles  from 
all  the  bustle  and  strife  of  man.  It  is  very- 
strange,  this  isle  of  rest  and  silence  in  the 
very  heart  of  that  great  world  of  noise  and  ac¬ 
tion.  On  one  side  the  Thames,  with  its  rest¬ 
less  tide  of  river  craft ;  on  the  other  the  earth- 
shaking  roll  of  vehicles  thundering  to  and 
from  Hyde  Park ;  not  far  away  Trafalgar 
Square  and  Charing  Cross ;  and  near  at  hand 
the  “Hear!  hear! ’’’of  “Honorable  Gentle¬ 
men  ’’  and  “  Noble  Lords  ’’  as  they  applaud  a 
favorite  orator— all  these  billows  and  break¬ 
ers  of  noisy  commotion  dying  into  silence 
around  the  walls  of  this  massive,  venerable 
minster. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  by 
the  grand  exterior  of  this  superb  edifice,  with 
its  buttresses,  indented  with  statued  recesses; 
its  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses;  its  walls 
blackened  with  the  soot  of  ages,  and  gnawed 
into  partial  dilapidation  by  the  tooth  of  Time, 
is  at  first  entrance  rather  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  suspicion  that  you  have  lost  your  way,  and 
come  into,  if  not  a  sculptor’s  studio,  at  least  in¬ 
to  a  sculpture  exhibition  hall.  The  sculpture 
is  much  of  it  no  doubt  very  fine,  much  of  it 
very  grand ;  but  then  you  do  not  come  to  this 
miracle  of  gothic  glory  to  see  statuary ;  and  be¬ 
neath  that  far-off  ceiling  and  the  countless 
branches  into  which  the  pillars  of  this  forest 
divide  themselves,  to  spread  in  curves  so  grace¬ 
ful  and  unite  so  naturally  in  knots  and  groins, 
you  feel  that  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo 
were  almost  an  impertinence.  If,  however, 
man  is  God’s  greatest  terrestrial  work,  and  if 
great  men  are  among  God’s  best  gifts  to  man¬ 
kind,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  fit¬ 
ness  in  the  custom  that  gives  the  bones  of  the 
great  and  good  a  final  resting-pla*‘e  within  the 
walls  of  temples  dedicated  to  His  worship. 

And  whether  or  not  it  be  true  that  Republics 
are  ungrateful,  it  is  certain  that  England  has 
been  anything  but  niggardly  in  outlay  of  talent 
and  wealth  to  peri)etuate  the  names  and  fame 
of  her  worthies.  At  every  turn  you  encounter 
the  forms  and  features  of  men  whose  voices 
have  rung  in  the  trunii)et  tones  of  high  debate, 
or  whose  swords  have  flashed  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  whose  ihuis  have  told  the  story  of 
science  or  written  the  deathless  poem,  or 
whose  genius  has  made  the  canvas  speak  and 
the  marble  live,  or  whosf*  acts  have  told  upon 
the  industries  of  life,  or  whose  books  and  ser¬ 
mons  have  fitted  men  to  live  well  and  die  in 
hope.  Here  you  see  the  statue  of  George  Pea¬ 
body,  there  of  Rowland  Hill :  here  of  Tyndale, 
there  of  Wilberforce ;  and  so  on  almost  with¬ 
out  end.  Nor  can  all  this  be  without  healthful 
moral  effect.  The  young  Roman  strolling 
among  the  marble  Cincinnati,  Fabii,  Scijius, 
and  the  rest  in  the  Forum,  would  be  very  like¬ 
ly  to  question  witli  himself  w-hat  modes  of  life 
and  conduct  would  secure  for  him  like  honor¬ 
able  recognition.  And  the  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  his  way  <Iay  by  day  to 
his  seat,  i»assing  through  St.  Stephen’s  Hall 
and  seeing  the  forms  of  Chatham  and  Pitt, 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Grattan  and  the  rest,  must 
feel  that  that  Legislature  is  no  place  for  pyg¬ 
mies.  And  thus  to  give  i>lace  to  the  ashes  and 
the  marble  and  bronze  memorials  of  the  great 
in  the  precincts  of  Abbey  and  Cathedral,  hal- 
low’ed  by  ceremonial  consecration,  and  by 
centuries  of  religious  worship,  is  at  once  to 
take  the  best  security  for  the  i>ermanence  of 
those  memorials,  to  offer  the  highest  public 
reward  for  faithful  service,  and  to  hold  out  a 
most  effective  stimulus  to  lofty  and  laudable 
ambition. 

It  may  argue  sad  lack  of  artistic  taste,  or  of 
appreciation  of  essential  features  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  architecture,  but  we  cannot  help  w-ishing 
that  some  good  angel  would  fly  away  with  that 
admirable  screen  that  crosses  the  nave  mid¬ 
way  of  its  length,  thus  arresting  the  gaze  and 
sadly  crippling  the  effect  of  the  vast  sweep  of 
lofty  arch  and  long  vista  of  massive  and  tow¬ 
ering  columns.  Even  as  it  is,  we  understand 
the  feeling  of  the  child  creeping  along  down 
this  nave  by  his  father’s  side,  ns  he  exclaimed 
“  Father,  how  little  I  am !  ’’ 

The  Waxen  Efflgiee. 

Among  the  curious  nooks  discovered  by  crom- 
paratively  few  tourists,  is  a  little  chamber 
above  the  Islip  Chai^el,  to  which  a.scent  is 
gained  by  a  very  narrow,  winding  stairway.  A 
line  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster  brought  a 
courteous  order  which  gained  us  prompt  ad¬ 
mission.  There  we  saw  the  oak  box  in  which 
the  remains  of  Major  Andre  were  brought  to 
England.  (By  the  way,  the  marble  figure  of 
Andr^  in  the  south  aisle  has  had  a  hard  time 
of  it.  The  head  has  been  twice  knocked  off 
and  stolen.)  But  the  most  curious  objects  in 
the  chamber  arc  certain  wax  effigies.  In  the 
olden  time  it  was  customary  to  carry  the  em¬ 
balmed  bodies  of  distinguished  persons  in 
funeral  procession,  with  their  faces  uncovered. 
Afterwards  waxwork  effigies  of  the  deceased, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  day,  w-ere  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  processions  for  the  original, 
and  some  of  these  are  preserved  in  this  room. 
There  in  a  glass  case  stands  Lord  Nelson,  in 
the  very  suit  (the  coat  excepted)  that  he  wore 
when  alive.  Physically  he  was  but  a  handful 
of  a  man.  On  the  other  hand  William  III., 
the  consumptive,  surprised  us  with  his  full 
Dutch  figure,  though  Mary  his  wife  was  the 
larger  of  the  two.  Queen  Anne  is  of  ver>'  full 
proportions.  Charles  II.  blazes  in  red  velvet ; 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  crown  upon  her 
head,  struts  in  profuse  ruff,  richly  jewelled 
stomacher,  velvet  robe  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  pointed,  high-heeled  shoes.  On  the  whole 
we  should  prefer  to  have  seen  the  originals 
alive.  As  their  bodies  have  turned  long  since 
to  dust,  so  the  persistent,  i^enetrating  dust  is 
doing  its  best  to  make  these  images  look  like 
pillars  of  dust. 

Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia. 

At  the  Belfast  Council  the  martyr  Church  of 
Bohemia  was  a  conspicuous  object  of  attention 
The  noble  triumvirate  of  Bohemian  i>astors- 
Szalatnay,  Casiwr,  and  Dusek  —  urged  the 
claims  of  their  Church  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  Presbyterian  world.  At  a  meeting  in  their 
behalf  we  saw  the  great,  savage  sword  with 
which  on  June  21st,  1621,  the  heads  of  twenty 
four  martyrs  were  severed  from  their  bodies  in 
front  of  the  Tienkirche  in  the  city  of  Prague ; 
and  also  a  silver  communion  cup  which  hav¬ 
ing  been  buried  in  1435  at  Kolin,  twenty  miles 
from  Prague,  was  exhumed  in  1K61. 


With  such  memories  fresh  in  mind,  one 
must  be  pardoned  if  while  tarrying  in  the 
Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  glancing 
at  the  memorials  of  the  rest  of  the  six  kings, 
five  queens,  two  princesses,  a  duke,  and  a  bish¬ 
op,  that  there  invite  his  eye,  he  linger  longer 
at  the  grave  of  Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia.  At 
the  battle  of  Cressy  in  1346,  blind  King  John  of 
Bohemia,  with  his  crest  of  three  ostrich 
feathers  and  his  motto  “JcA  Dim”  (I  serve), 
went  down  under  the  sword  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  assumed  as  his  own  and  transmit 
ted  to  his  successors  (the  Princes  of  Wales)  the 
crest  and  motto  of  the  fallen  king.  Among 
those  who  fought,  but  did  not  fall,  in  that  bat¬ 
tle  was  the  son  of  Blind  John,  And  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  the  daughter  of  that  son,  became 
the  wife  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  the  son  of 
the  Black  Prince  who  slew  Blind  John  the 
grandfather.  Queen  Anne  was  a  devout  Chris¬ 
tian  woman,  and  brought  with  her  to  England 
her  Bible  in  her  own  native  tongue.  She  was 
the  friend  of  Wycliffe,  and  Wycliffe  made 
Queen  Anne’s  Bible  in  the  vernacular  of 
her  native  country,  an  argument  in  favor  of 
giving  to  the  English  people  the  Word  of  God 
in  their  native  tongue.  There  must  have  been 
in  the  person  and  character  of  Queen  Anne 
elements  of  excellence  not  often  surpassed; 
for  so  intense  was  her  husband’s  affection  for 
her,  and  so  extravagant  his  grief  at  her  death, 
that  he  caused  the  palace  at  Sheen  (w’here  she 
died)  to  be  destroyed!  The  funeral  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  enormous  cost.  The  King  at  once 
had  effigies  of  himself  and  his  lamented  Queen 
made  of  brass,  and  placed  side  by  side,  their 
right  hands  clasped  together.  On  the  canopy 
may  be  dimly  seen  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  two-headed  eagle  of  the  Empire  and  the 
lion  rampant  of  Bohemia. 

Although  in  that  memorable  chapel  we  see 
the  tomb  of  the  Confessor,  who  founded  the 
Abbey;  and  the  tomb  of  Henry  III.,  who  re¬ 
constructed  it ;  and  that  celebrated  coronation 
chair  with  the  Stone  of  Scone  beneath  the 
seat,  and  in  which  not  only  all  the  monarchs 
of  England  for  six  hundred  years  have  been 
crowned,  but  in  which  also  Cromwell  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  Protector;  we  must  be  excused  if 
our  heart  warms  more  at  the  thought  of  that 
faithful  Christian  woman,  than  at  the  thought 
of  any  other  object  in,  or  occujiant  of,  that 
magnificent  mausoleum. 

By  the  way,  in  a  former  letter  we  gave  Eng¬ 
land  credit  for  keeping  the  sepulchre  which 
Charles  II.  robbed  of  the  body  of  Cromwell, 
undesecrated  by  any  other  interments.  The 
very  reverse  of  this  is  true.  .\s  great  an  indig¬ 
nity  as  is  i>ossible  has  been  inflicted  upon  that 
grave  by  the  burial  in  it  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  illegitimate  descendents  of  that  em¬ 
bodiment  of  profligacy,  Charles  II. 

The  Jenualem  Chamber. 

In  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey, 
not  very  far  east  of  tlie  western  end,  a  narrow 
recess  shows  an  old  oaken  door.  Few,  per¬ 
haps,  notice  it  as  they  pass,  and  fewei  still 
(piestion  its  office.  It  oi>ens  into  a  passage 
that  leads  into  the  “  Jericho  Chamber.”  This 
Chamber  is  a  <|uite  small  room  with  a  table  in 
the  centre,  and  on  the  table  a  blank-book  in 
which  certain  names  are  registered.  The  room 
and  its  furniture  indicate  the  merely  incidental 
and  ancillary.  To  our  «iuestion  “Why  is  this 
room  called  by  the  name  Jericho  ?  ”  the  an¬ 
swer  was  “I  do  not  know,  except  that  it  is 
nigh  unto  .Jerusalem.” 

From  .Jericho  we  stepped  into  .Jerusalem — 
the  celebrated  Jerusalem  Chamber,  so-called, 
it  is  said  from  tapestries  or  pictures  in  it  rep¬ 
resenting  scenes  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  projected 
lengthwise  from  the  south  side  of  the  great 
parent  Abbey.  It  is  a  simple,  rectangular 
r«x)m.  It  is  wainscoted  with  cedar,  and  all  the 
woodwork  in  the  room  is  of  cedar  from  the 
holy  land.  A  long,  broad  table  now  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  room.  One  of  the  frescoes 
shows  King  Henry  IV.,  who  breathed  his  last 
within  these  walls  in  the  year  1413.  Worn-out 
and  wretched  with  disease,  and  by  no  means 
easy  in  conscience,  he  was  anxious,  according 
to  the  dismal  theology  of  the  times,  to  atone 
for  his  sins  by  a  crusade  to  Jerusalem.  But 
one  day  while  kneeling  in  the  chapel  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor  he  was  siezed  with  a  final 
paroxysm,  and  borne  into  this  Chamber  to  die. 
In  this  room  the  body  of  Addison  lay  in  state, 
and  was  borne  thence  at  dead  of  night  to  its 
last  resting  place  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII., 
the  proi^ession  passing  round  the  shrine  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  and  the  choir  singing  a 
ftineral  hymn.  From  the  Jerusalem  (diamber 
also  the  body  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  carried 
to  the  grave,  the  pall  being  borne  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  by  Drikes  and  Earls. 

But  the  grander  and  more  impressive  asso¬ 
ciations  that  cluster  about  this  historic  room 
are  those  born  of  the  a<-ts  of  the  living,  rather 
than  of  ministries  to  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  giving 
to  the  world  King  James’s  invaluable  version 
of  the  Word  of  God,  is  said  to  have  been  done 
in  this  Chamber.  The  English  Prayer  Book 
aiso,  and  that  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  have  issued,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber.  In  the  .same  hallowed 
precincts  much  of  the  work  of  the  New  Revis¬ 
ion  has  been  also  done.  Add  to  these  facts  the 
fact  that  here  were  held  most  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three  sessions  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines,  which  gave  to 
the  world  the  famous  Confession  of  Faith, 
Directory  for  Worship,  and  the  Longer  and 
Shorter  (Catechisms,  and  we  see  good  reason 
why  lovers  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  not 
least,  lovers  of  our  Presbyterian  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  polity,  should  esteem  it  no  small 
privilege  to  stand  within  the  confines  of  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber.  Of  that  Assembly,  the 
session  of  which  oi^ened  in  1643,  an  eye-witness 
wrote : 

The  like  of  that  Assemblie  I  did  never  see.  and 
as  we  hear  say,  the  like  was  never  in  England  nor 
anywhere  is  shortlie  lyke  to  he.  They  did  sitt  in 
Henry  VII. 's  Chappell  in  the  place  of  the  convoca¬ 
tion  ;  hut  since  the  weather  grew  cold  they  did  go 
to  .Terusalem  (ihaniher,  a  fair  rooine  in  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster.  At  the  one  end  nearest  the  doore 
and  both  sydes  are  stages  of  seats.  At  the  ujimost 
end  there  is  a  chair  set  on  ane  frame,  a  foot  from 
the  earth,  for  Mr.  Proloqutor  Dr.  Twisse.  Before 
it  on  the  ground  stands  two  chairs  for  the  two  Mr. 
Assessors  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Whyte.  Before 
these  two  chairs,  through  the  length  of  the  roome, 
stands  a  table  at  which  sitts  the  two  scribes.  The 
house  is  all  well  hung,  and  has  a  good  fyre,  which 
is  some  dainties  in  London.  Forenent  the  table 
upon  the  Prohxiutor's  right  hand,  there  are  three 
or  four  rankes  of  formes.  On  the  lowest  we  five 
doe  sit ;  upon  the  others  at  our  backs  the  members 
of  Parliament  depute<l  to  the  Assemblie.  On  the 
formes  forenent  us  on  the  Proloqutor's  left  hand, 
going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  house  to  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  house  and  back- 
syde  of  the  table  till  it  come  about  to  our  seats, 
are  four  or  five  stages  of  formes  whereupon  their 
di%  ines  sitts  as  they  please.  From  the  chimney  to 
the  door  there  is  no  seats,  but  a  void  about  the 
fyre. 

Standing  in  this  room  to-day  we  can  repro¬ 
duce  the  scene,  and  feel  ourselves  fascinated 
with  the  memories  that  throng  upon  us.  The 
death-scene  of  King  Henry,  the  shrouded 
forms  of  Addison  and  Newton,  and  all  trans¬ 
actions  connected  with  secular  life  vanish  from 
our  thoughts  in  the  presence  of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  body  of  intellect,  learning,  and  piety,  and 
in  view  of  the  influence  of  their  labors  upon 
millions  of  human  beings,  in  the  formation  of 
character,  in  the  control  of  thought  and  of 
life,  and  in  the  salvation  of  souls!  Those 
standards  embody  the  life  of  that  system  of 
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which  Dean  Stanley  has  so  feebly  and  Froude 
so  forcibly  written.  Stanley : 

Out  of  these  halls  came  the  Directory,  the 
Longer  and  Shorter  Oatechisms,  and  that  famous 
Confession  of  Faith  which,  alone  of  all  Protestant 
Confessions,  still,  in  spite  of  its  sternness  and  nar¬ 
rowness,  retains  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  adher¬ 
ents  to  which  its  fervor  and  logical  coherence  in 
some  measure  entitle  it. 

Froude : 

When  all  else  has  failed,  when  patriotism  has 
covered  its  face  and  human  courage  has  broken 
down,  when  emotion  and  sentiment  and  tender 
imaginative  piety  have  become  the  handmaids  of 
superstition,  and  have  dreamt  themselves  into  for¬ 
getfulness  that  there  is  any  difference  between  lies 
and  truth,  the  slavish  form  of  belief  called  Calvin¬ 
ism  has  borne  an  ever  inflexible  front  to  illusion 
and  mendacity,  and  has  preferred  rather  to  be 
ground  to  powder  like  flint  than  to  bend  before 
violence,  or  melt  under  enervating  temptation. 

On  the  western  wall  of  the  Chamber  high 
toward  the  ceiling,  in  fresco,  is  the  Assembly 
in  prayer  while  Gillespie  ponders,  prays  over, 
and  formulates  that  matchless  answer :  “  God 
is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
in  His  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice 
goodness,  and  truth.”  And  the  whole  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  of  theological  investi¬ 
gation  and  controversy  since  that  day  have 
added  nothing  to  those  definitions  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  adoption,  sanctification,  faith,  repent¬ 
ance,  and  effectual  calling.  When  believers  in 
our  day  are  looking  forward  to  a  coming  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord,  we  know  of 
no  better  helps  outside  the  Bible  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  answers  to  those  questions  given 
so  long  ago  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Willi.vm  P.  Breed. 


PROHIBITION  CAMP-MEETINGS  AGAIN. 

Dear  Evangelist:  I  regret  that  my  former 
letter  proved  to  be  the  means  of  an  infliction 
upon  you  of  several  replies.  But  I  am  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  you,  having  been  served  in  the 
same  way  to  some  extent. 

My  first  (luestion  upon  reading  Mr.  Round’s 
reply  in  the  last  Ev.kngelist,  was  “Shall  I  say 
anything  further?”  I  certainly  would  not  if 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  this  published  reply, 
and  the  public  and  private  notices  which  have 
come  to  me,  dodge  the  issue  raised.  I  raised 
no  (piestion  about  expediency  or  inexitediency 
of  methods,  but  about  the  right  or  vrong  of 
them. 

In  every  defense  of  the  methods  which  has 
come  to  my  notice— Mr.  Round’s  among  the 
rest — the  assumption  is  that  the  Prohibition 
Party  is  not  responsible  for  the  abuses  charg¬ 
ed,  but  that  “a  private  individual  ”  is  respon¬ 
sible.  Then  how  comes  it  that  the  camps — 
some  of  them  at  least,  for  I  do  not  know  about 
all— have  the  names  of  the  Prohibition  nomi¬ 
nees  posted  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  audi¬ 
torium,  as  the  candidates  of  the  party?  If  in 
a  strange  city  I  should  step  into  a  public  hall 
crowded  with  people,  and  should  see  the  names 
“Cleveland  and  Hendricks”  emblazoned  on 
the  walls,  and  should  hear  speeches  in  favor  of 
the  election  of  these  gentlemen,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  me  to  separate  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  Party  from  that  meeting,  though  I  might  be 
told  that  “  a  private  individual  ”  was  the  sole 
planner.  And  if  the  planner  introduced  abuses 
into  that  meeting  -if,  for  instance,  he  placard¬ 
ed  the  walls  with  a  mysterious  “  329,”  and  with 
references  to  a  “  Morey  Letter,”  etc.— and  the 
meeting  should  go  right  on  without  regard  to 
the  abuses,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me,  even  if 
I  were  to  try,  to  say  which  was  the  more  re- 
spon.sible  for  the  abuses,  the  party  or  the  man. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  complimentary 
ticket  to  a  “  (Jonstitutional  Prohibition  Camp- 
Meeting.”  If  the  Prohibition  Party  is  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  abuses  charged  upon  the  camp- 
meeting,  then  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  face 
of  this  ticket? 

But  the  published  reply  asks  “  How  are  the 
expenses  to  be  met,  if  not  by  taking  an  admis¬ 
sion  fee  ?  ”  Is  that  an  answer  to  the  charge 
of  Sabbath  desecration  ?  If,  for  instance,  we 
cannot  raise  money  enough  by  legitimate 
means  to  meet  the  expenses  of  my  Church, 
then  let  us  get  up  a  Sunday  excursion  to  Wat- 
kin’s  Glen,  and  charge,  say  a  dollar,  for  the 
round  trii>.  Wo  will  sing  sacred  songs  on  the 
way,  and  when  there  I  will  promise  to  preach 
to  the  people  just  as  I  would  in  my  pulpit. 
Why  not  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  necessity  to 
raise  money  for  the  Church,  and  this  plan 
would  do  it ;  and  there  certainly  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  sacred  songs  and  the  idea  of  a 
sermon.  No  Christian  w'ould  endorse  such  a 
suggestion  for  a  moment.  Y’et  the  suggestion 
is  far  more  to  the  point  than  is  Mr.  Round’s 
comparison  of  Sunday  gate-money  at  the  camp¬ 
meeting  to  “a  Sabbath  collection  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  itinerant  temperance  lecturer.” 
There  is  a  difference  between  voluntary  and 
exacted  money.  The  necessity  to  raise  money 
does  not  justify  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

But  I  must  do  justice  to  one  of  the  camps— 

the  Lake  Shore  ”— a  programme  of  which 
(^ame  to  hand  since  my  former  letter,  and  in 
which  the  public  are  informed  that  “  No  one 
will  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  during  the 
Sabbath.”  If  that  were  the  general  i)ractice, 
no  one,  I  fancy,  would  object  very  seriously  to 
the  idea  of  gate-money  during  the  week. 

As  to  my  personal  vote,  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  as  it  is  neither  “  the  supreme  test  ”  of  my 
prohibition  sentiments,  nor  has  it  anything  to 
(io  with  the  (piestion  before  me.  But  I  do  say 
and  pray,  God  speed  a  righteous  Prohibition 
Party!  The  cause  is  just.  Cea.se  then  to  de¬ 
feat  it  by  calling  down  divine  wrath  upon  it 
for  its  implication  In  widespread  violations  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment.  L.  H.  Morey. 

Seoeca  Falln,  N.  T.,  Aug.  28.  1884. 


by  letter.  Such  a  course  would  have  a  better 
effect  and  greater  Influence  than  any  other  that 
we  could  take.  If  they  ever  feel  differently 
toward  us,  they  can  say  so,  and  they  will  be 
manly  enough  to  do  it  too ;  if  they  do  not,  no 
amount  of  coaxing,  or  telling  them  how  much 
we  love  them,  or  ixiinting  to  our  common  faith, 
will  have  any  effect.  “  Leave  them  alone.” 

Resiiectfully,  W.  D.  G. 

Loulsrille,  Aug.  26,  1884. 


Current  t^tients. 


“  LEAVE  THEM  ALONE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangellat ; 

The  subject  of  fraternal  relations  and  organ¬ 
ic  union  with  theSouthcru  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  widely  discussed  in  your  columns  and 
by  our  denomination  North.  But  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  up  to  this  time  little  progress  has 
been  made  tow'ards  bringing  these  bodies  near¬ 
er  together. 

There  is  one  course  for  us  to  take  that  I  have 
not  seen  presented  in  your  paper,  but  which  I 
believe  to  be  not  only  the  wisest,  but  the  only 
one  now'  open  to  us.  It  is  told  in  three  words : 
Leave  them  alone.  Human  nature  averages 
about  the  .same  everywhere,  and  w'heii  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  community  or  organization  gets  in¬ 
to  the  mood  in  which  our  Southern  brethren 
now  are,  nothing  is  gained  by  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion.  Their  language  is  plain.  They  say 
by  their  moderator  “There  is  no  desire  for  or¬ 
ganic  union  among  us.  You  have  a  grand 
field;  so  have  we.  Cultivate  yours,  and  we 
will  cultivate  ours.”  The  plain  meaning  is 
We  do  not  like  you.  Attend  to  your  business, 
and  we  will  attend  to  ours.  Any  man  who 
could  go  into  a  neighbor’s  house,  or  even 
knock  at  his  door,  after  such  a  rebuff,  would 
be  lacking  in  self-respect. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Any  future  salutation  on 
our  part  will  only  defeat  the  end  in  view.  It 
will  irritate  them  and  drive  them  further  away 
from  us.  We  must  simply  have  nothing  to  say 
to  them  on  this  subject.  On  ail  matters  of  de¬ 
nominational  comity  we  can  treat  them  with 
Christian  courtesy  and  kindness.  But  on  this 
subject  of  closer  relations  and  organic  union, 
our  lii>s  are  sealed,  and  I  think  we  should  de¬ 
cline  to  accept  their  proposal  to  corresiKind 


PERSONAl.  ANO  NEWS  ITKMS. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  celebrated  his  75lh 
birthday  on  Friday. 

Gov.  Crosby  of  Helena  states  that  his  agent  has 
found  the  Piegan  Indians  to  be  in  fact  starving. 

Over  one  hundred  firemen’s  organizations  and 
thirty-five  bands  were  in  the  grand  parade  of  the 
State  Firemen’s  Association  at  Utica  on  Friday. 

Gov.  Cleveland  has  returned  to  Albany  in  excel¬ 
lent  health.  He  says  his  trip  into  the  Adirondacks 
was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  trips  of  his  life. 

In  Cincinnati  the  telephone  company  has  2800 
subscribers  at  $100  per  year,  which  is  $280,000,  and 
yet  it  proposes  to  advance  the  price  to  $120. 

Mrs.  Blaine  has  subscribed  $2500  to  the  build¬ 
ing  fund  of  the  chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  now  in  process  of  erection  in  Washington. 

Miss  Francis  E.  Willard  is  working  hard  for  pro¬ 
hibition  in  Maine,  and  says  a  majority  of  50,000  is 
expected  for  the  amendments. 

There  is  a  kitchen  in  Chicago  where  the  solo 
business  is  to  prepare  the  free  lunches  set  out  in 
first-class  saloons.  It  cooks  from  500  to  1500 
pounds  of  flesh  and  fowl  per  day. 

Dr.  David  8.  Hart  of  Stonington  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  school  teacher  in  Connecticut.  He  was 
born  in  1799,  began  teaching  in  1816,  was  graduat¬ 
ed  at  Yale  in  1823,  and  does  not  use  spectacles  yet. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  says  that  his  recent  tour 
through  India  has  led  him  to  believe  with  great 
faith  and  earnestness  in  the  g(Mteial  work  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  says  that  300  speakers 
are  in  the  Held  in  Maine,  setting  fortli  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  Constitutional  Pliohibitory 
Amendment,  to  bo  voted  on  Sept.  8. 

A  now  whiskey  pool  has  l»oen  established,  which 
pledges  its  members  not  to  run  their  distilleries 
beyond  forty  per  cent,  of  their  capital  for  one  year 
to  come. 

Cassius  M.  Clay  lives  tiuietly  on  his  Kentucky 
farm,  taking  little  notice  of  current  politics.  “I’m 
not  alone,”  ho  says.  “  I  have  my  sheep,  cattle, 
dogs,  birds,  flowers,  and  books,  and  I  am  writing 
a  book — my  memoirs.” 

Fort  Sumter  has  literally  fallen.  It  is  now  only 
one-story  high,  and  has  but  half  a  dozen  guns,  not 
one  of  which  could  be  used.  The  Government  pays 
about  $200  a  month  for  watchnnui,  who  keeji  lights 
burning  on  the  fort  for  vessels. 

Mr.  Ruskin  accuses  the  wt>athcr  of  having  de¬ 
teriorated  shamefully  since  he  was  a  young  man, 
so  that  now  he  has  to  use  a  t(Mit  inst('ad  of  sketch¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air,  as  he  did  tlum — genius  being 
no  preventiv((  of  rheumatism  in  England. 

Boston  circulati's  an  enormous  amount  of  tiction 
through  her  public  library.  For  example,  in  the 
year  ending  April  20,  18H4.  there  were  159,049  vol- 
um(!s  in  the  lower  hall  and  branclu'S.  Of  thosf' 
read  about  77  p(>r  cent,  fall  nndt'r  the  head  of  fic¬ 
tion  and  juvenih>s. 

Capt.  Mike  Bradford,  for  sonn*  years  lit*ad  of  the 
lif('-saving  service  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  .1..  hius  just 
been  marri<'d  to  the  daughter  of  a  w('altliy  Phila¬ 
delphia  merchant,  whom  he  n'seued  wliih'she  was 
on  the  point  of  drowning  in  tin*  surf  a  year  ago. 

Richard  S.  Storrs  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  a 
proRvssor  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  and  a  man  of  line  literary  (pialities,  shot 
himself  on  Saturday  in  a  fit  of  insanity  caused  by 
long-continued  slt'cidessness.  He  was  53  years 
old  and  unmarried.  He  had  been  preparing  for  a 
trip  to  Clifton  Springs. 

The  first  attempt  ever  made  to  ))hotogruph  the 
Interior  of  a  coal-mine,  was  sin'cessfully  carried 
out  on  Aug.  28  at  Keehinoor  colliery,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Reading  Conii)any,  at  Shenandoah, 
under  the  direction  of  Janu's  Temple  Brown,  agent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  slope  is  five 
hundn'd  feet  in  deidh,  and  the  breast  i>hotograph- 
ed  is  fort}'  feet  wide  by  sixty  b't't  high.  The  pho- 
tograi)her  was  G.  M.  Bn'tz  of  Pottsvilh*.  The 
working  was  illiiminat)>d  by  the  .(rnoux  electrh?- 
light.  Eight  exposnrt's  were  made*,  occu|)ying 
from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  each,  and  n'.sulting  in 
fiv('  perfect  negatives,  showing  not  only  tin*  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  rneasnr(*s,  but  also  the  practical 
operation  of  cutting  i-oal  and  loading  cars.  The 
views  are  inti'iided  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
Unitf'd  Stat(.*s  (TOV(*rnnn*nt  exhibit  at  tin*  (doming 
N(“w  Orleans  Exposition. 

The  Voudoos  of  Louisiana  -those  negnxts  who 
still  make  the  ev(*  of  St.  -Tohn  an  orgy  of  weird  in¬ 
cantation  -were  r(*c('ntly  viewt'd  at  tin*  fuin*ral  of  a 
negress,  one  of  the  (pieens  of  Vondoo.  In  a  shanty 
she  lay  in  fantastic  garb.  On  ln*r  ln*ad  was  a  gar¬ 
land  of  bay  hwvt'S,  while  about  her  neck  a  (brnd 
snake  was  twiin*d.  The  fitful  light  from  a  bunch 
of  resinous  |>ine  cast  a  smoky  glan*  ov<!r  a  hun¬ 
dred  negroes,  who  witli  join(*d  hands  .sat  on  the 
ground  and  sway»*d  their  bodies  t)ack  and  forth  to 
the  rhythm  of  a  rnonototious  droning  song,  ever 
and  anon  I('t1ing  out  an  urn>arthly  scream.  Then 
came  a  march  by  tondilight  to  the  grav«(.  The 
torcln's  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  the  dance 
above  (h'seribed  was  repeated  with  sin-h  vigor  this 
time  that  bef(>re  it  einh'd  niany  of  the  dancers  had 
fallen  to  the  earth  front  sh(>er  exhaustion.  Then 
the  clothes  of  the  dead  woman  were  thrown  into 
the  grave,  om*  garntent  at  a  tinm,  some  of  them 
being  torn  in  two  before  being  cast  in. 

THE  HOCKING  V  .\I.GEV  MINKHS. 

The  excitement  among  the  coal  miners  of  the 
Hocking  Valley,  Ohio,  has  been  very  great  tint  past 
few  days,  resulting  in  one  or  two  partial  outbreaks 
and  one  death.  All  told  perhajts  Gtn  thousand 
men  art*  idb*,  and  have  bt*en  so  for  months  becaust* 
rrf  disagr(*em(*nt  Ix'tween  them  and  the  irdrie  own¬ 
ers  about  the  price  to  be  paid  for  mining.  The 
owners  have  adojtted  the  plan  of  employing  miners 
from  elst'where,  especially  Italians  andothtu's  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  lower  wagtjs.  Gov.  Hoadly  left  Co¬ 
lumbus  Monday  morning  last,  before  dawn,  and 
made  short  .stops  at  Winchester,  Lanca.ster,  Logan, 
and  thence  on.  Gov.  Hoadly  expresse  1  hims(*lf 
on  his  rt'turn,  as  much  poridt^xed,  and  (piile  appre¬ 
hensive  of  further  trouble  unl**ss  operators  should 
decide  to  make  some  concessions.  He  vi.sit(3d  the 
mines  with  the  hojte  of  reaching  some  solution 
other  than  the  military  one.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  disappoint(*(l,  and  Monday  evening  he  hononul 
the  re([uisition  of  the  Sheriff  for  troops,  and  .sent 
three  companies  to  the  most  critical  points,  viz ; 
Longstreth,  Snake  Hollow,  and  Sand  Run.  On  the 
way  to  Columbus  the  Governor  had  a  refjuo.st  for 
two  more  companies  at  Longstreth,  two  at  Murray 
City,  and  two  to  guard  the  property  of  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  road  and  its  bridges,  in  the  valley.  He. 
however,  refused  to  send  mort*  troo{)S  at  once,  but 
ordered  several  companies  to  be  in  njadiness  to  go 
on  Tuesday  aft(*rnoon,  should  they  bo  needed.  At 
the  two  latter  places  named,  they  feared  an  attack 
momentarily. 

A  WHOLE  NEIGHBORHOOD  GO.NE  MAD. 

It  is  reportcvl  that  five  additional  ca.ses  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  developed  -Aug.  29th  on  the  plantation  of 
Punch  Doughtie,  near  Eufaula,  Ala.,  where  ihirty- 
two  negroes  were  already  suffering  from  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  eating  the  flesh  of  hogs  which  had  di(,*d 
from  the  effects  of  a  mad  dog’s  bite.  The  attend¬ 
ing  physician  believes  that  a  majority  of  the 
cases  will  prove  fatal.  There  has  been,  and  still 
is,  great  excitement  in  the  neighborhood,  and  mad 


dogs,  hogs,  and  mules  are  said  to  be  engaged  In 
the  business  of  spreading  it.  The  starting  point 
of  the  malady  appears  to  have  been  with  a  mad 
dog  which  bit  a  hog.  So  far  it  is  all  plain  sailing. 
But  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  negroes 
who  cooked  and  ate  the  flesh  of  the  hog  (instead  of 
transmuting  it  into  soap  grirnse,  as  directed)  were  all 
attacked  with  rabies,  wo  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  discredit  the  diagnosis  of  the  physicians.  No 
doubt  the  negroes  would  be  made  very  sick  by 
their  hydrophobic  diet,  but  the  disease  in  (luestion 
is  only  communicable  through  the  virus  entering 
the  circulation.  The  dog  that  bit  the  hog  is  also 
said  to  have  bitten  a  mule,  which  in  turn  attacked 
others  of  the  herd,  and  the  live  stock  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  plantation  is  at  pr(*8ent  a  terror  to  the 
neighborhood.  Altogether  this  is  about  the  lai'g- 
est  kind  of  a  mad  dog  story,  and  (as  a  daily  paper 
remarks)  calls  loudly  for  M.  Pasteur  and  inocula¬ 
tion. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  public  schools  of  our  city  ri*suiue  their  ses¬ 
sions  Sept.  8th.  According  to  the  records  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  132.000  children  will  then  be 
gathered  in  the  city  schools— about  9000  more 
than  could  find  accommodation  in  the  schools 
last  year.  One  or  two  new  buildings  will  bo  open¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time,  now,  or  within  a  .short  time. 
One  of  these  is  five  stories  high,  built  of  brick  and 
sandstone,  and  extends  along  First  avenue  from 
Eighty-fifth  to  Eighty-sixth  street,  and  back  a 
long  distance  toward  Avenue  A.  The  30(M)  pupils 
who  will  study  in  it  reach  their  school-rooms  by 
staircases  of  iron  and  stoiu*.  Daylight  floods  every 
room,  and  patent  ventilators  shoot  in  currents  of 
fresh  air.  Th(*re  is  a  double  fire-escape,  with  two 
entrances  on  each  floor.  Tubes  run  from  every 
room  to  the  principals’  platforms.  If  a  teacher 
blows  through  a  tube,  the  puff  of  air  knocks  down 
a  bronze  plate  on  the  wall  behind  the  ludncipal’s 
back,  displays  the  class-room  numb<*r,  and  strikes 
a  gong.  There  are  big.  sunny  playgrounds  back 
of  the  school.  The  three  ju-inclpals  of  the  school 
will  continue  the  registry  of  applicants’  names 
everyday  this  week  from  nine  o’clock  until  noon. 
Next  Monday  the  regular  Fall  term  will  bt?gin. 

The  first  annual  barge  excursion  of  the  employes 
of  the  Empire*  Steam  Laundry  in  JVest  Houston 
street,  occurred  on  Sunday  last,  and  was  marked 
by  disgraceful  disorder  almost  from  the  time  the 
party  left  the  city,  and  the  riotous  conduct  of  the 
ruffians  on  board  culminated  in  the  killing  of 
Freehirick  Kopf,  who  had  charge  of  the  lunch 
counter.  Scores  of  men  and  women  were  badly 
bruised,  and  the  police  are  trying  to  investigate. 
These  Sunday  excursions  are  apt  to  turn  out  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  civilization,  to  say  nothing  of  our  Sunday 
laws. 

Mr.  Strauss,  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  young  man  in 
siiarch  of  a  wife,  hung  around  Castle  Garden  on 
Friday  hesitating.  An  Irish  girl  lately  landed  was 
ready  to  marry  him  (the  reporters  say),  but  he 
rather  wanted  a  young  and  blooming  German  girl, 
who  on  her  j)art  requested  time  for  consideration 
and  further  acquaintaiuic.  Mr.  Martin,  likowi8(*  of 
New  Jersey,  I'alied  late  on  Thui-sday  ev(*ning,  but 
did  not  make  a  choic(*.  A  matrimonial  mail  has 
become  a  f(.*aturo  at  Castle  Gar(h*n  within  the  past 
few  days.  George  Washington  Dobler  of  Fort 
Leav(mworth,  Kan.,  writ((s  that  In*  wants  a  German 
girl  who  (*an  milk  cows  and  also  play  the  church 
organ.  There  must  bo  some  girls  native  to  the 
soil  who  can  “fill  tin*  bill.  ” 

An  inque.st  shows  that  Ca))t.  Navorseii  of  tiu* 
Norwegian  bark  “  Nordhaven,”  who  di(*d  suddenly 
on  board  his  vessel  near  Stat(*n  Island  a  few  days 
ago,  came  into  the  port  of  New  York  suffering  s(*- 
verely  from  a  bilious  attack,  and  immediatoly  he 
sent  ashore  for  two  boxes  of  pills.  The  directions 
on  the  box  said  that  thr(*e  were  (*nough  for  a  dose, 
but  he  impatiently  swallowed  all  the  pills  in  both 
box(*s,  and  was  soon  writhing  in  convulsions,  from 
which  he  did  not  recover.  Such  rashness  is  almost 
l)ast  belief. 

A  C  HAPTER  OP  C  ALAMITIEM. 

Nat.han  Miller  of  Maryville,  Kan.,  recently  lost 
his  four  daughters,  aged  respectively  18,  17,  9,  and 
7  years,  by  a  single  stroke  of  lightning. 

Lightning  struck  the  house  of  John  Queen  of 
Jacob’s  Crock,  Fa.,  knocked  from  the  wall  his 
load(!d  gun,  and  at  the  same  instant  his  daught(!r 
Nani!}'  drojiped  d(*ad.  The  gun  was  discharged, 
and  the  contents  struck  her  in  the  breast.  Whether 
she  nust  her  (h^ath  by  the  lightning  or  the  shot,  is 
not  known. 

<!ar  of  a  train  containing  Orton’s  .\nglo-Ani(*ri- 
cau  Circus  caught  fire  nine  miles  from  Gn>(!ly, 
(’()!.,  Friday  night.  A  n(unb(!r  of  men  were  asle(!p 
in  the  car,  and  the  flames  soon  cut  off  all  means  of 
exit  (*xc(!pt  by  a  window.  Nine  men  wens  burned 
to  death  and  many  others  weni  injured.  The 
struggle  and  cries  within  the  (!ar  when  its  inmates 
w(>re  once  aroused  from  their  dee))  sbicj)  to  their 
danger,  is  described  as  mo.st  fearful. 

The  loss  of  lif(*  by  the  sinking  of  tlu;  transfer 
steaiiu*!’  Belmont,  lu'ar  Evansville,  Ind.,  on  Friday 
of  last  week,  was  b(*twe(*n  twelve  and  llftcjcn  jier- 
sons.  The  steamer  had  a  barge  in  tow  with  two 
j(asH(!nger-(“oaeheH  for  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  containing  sixty  |)eraon8.  When  about 
five  miles  bedow  Evansville  a  gr(*at  .storm  swept 
over  the  river.  The  pilot  was  able  to  manage  his 
boat  for  four  or  five  miles,  but  the  fury  of  the 
storm  increased,  and  three  miles  from  Hender.son, 
Ky.,  she  was  capsized.  She  broke  loose  from  the 
barge,  was  blown  clear  ov(!r,  and  went  down  in  two 
minutes.  All  in  her  cabin  wen!  drowned,  includ¬ 
ing  the  <!aptain  and  six  ladles.  The  pilot,  James 
Kay;  Robert  R(*dding,  engin(*er;  Milton  Long  of 
Henderson,  and  another  person,  who  were  on  the 
boat  when  she  w(*nt  down,  succoishid  in  holding  on 
to  the  wreck  until  the  storm  was  ov(*r.  when  they 
were  resciUHl  by  a  skiff’.  Three  or  four  other 
steamers  were  damaged. 

The  .same  storm  did  no  small  damage  on  shore. 
In  and  about  Evansville  the  damage  is  e.stirnated 
at  $250,009.  Hous(>s  were  blown  down,  roofs  (;ar- 
ri(*d  awa}',,-find  thousands  of  shade  trees  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  other  injury  was  done. 

The  8t(!amer  "City  of  Merida,”  which  pll(j8  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  V(>ra  Cniz,  was  burned  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana  on  Friday  night. 

The  wreck  of  the  “Tallapoosa  ”  was  examined 
by  three  divers,  Aug.  29,  who  made  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  damage.  They  report  that  it 
will  cost  a  large  sum  to  raise  the  ship.  Careful 
search  was  made  for  bodies,  but  none  was  found. 

The  fire  which  do8troy(!d  the  Jansen  block  at 
Fonda,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  was  the;  third  serious  one 
which  has  occurred  in  th<!  town  within  a  few 
months,  and  it  Is  attributed  to  roughs  who  were 
incen8(id  at  the  action  of  the  local  paper  in  “  pitch¬ 
ing  into  ”  them,  the  flames  starting  in  tlu!  block 
where  the  paper  was  published. 

PROM  ABROAD. 

The  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Brus¬ 
sels  has  publi8h(3d  the  mean  distance  of  the  (iarth 
from  the  sun  as  deduced  from  the  last  tran.sit  of 
Venus.  His  figures  are  91,05G,8(K)  miles. 

Nicholas  Anchovena,  who  recently  died  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  was  one  of  the  richest  farmers  of  the  world. 
He  owned  1710  sfjuare  miles  of  land,  152,000  cows, 
410,000  sheep,  and  large  tracts  of  real  estate  in  the 
capital  of  his  country.  His  assets  w(!re  apprai.S(3d 
at  £2,400,000. 

The  numerous  tourists  who  have  visited  Switzer¬ 
land  this  year  have  been  surprised  by  a  spell  of 
cold  w(3ather  of  a  severity  which  is  very  unusual 
in  the  month  of  August.  The  Alps  are  coven'd 
with  snow  almost  to  the  point  usual  in  mid-Win¬ 
ter,  and  the  temperature  at  Chamouni  has  been  so 
low  as  to  drive  visitors  to  8(3ek  a  warmer  climate. 

A  convention  of  revolutionary  Socialists  has 
been  called  to  meet  in  London  in  October.  The 
delegates  will  consist  of  Germans,  Russians,  and 
Swiss. 


Henry  M.  Stanley  is  about  to  start  on  a  leotoring 
tour  through  England,  and  may  oome  to  the  United 
States  on  the  same  errand. 

The  story  is  now  current  in 'London  that  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  and  his  wife,  the 
Crown  Princess  Victoria,  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
destruction  during  their  journey  from  Germany  to 
London  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  It  appears  that 
the  attempt  was  made  by  placing  heavy  stones  on 
the  railway  between  Belgium  and  Paris,  and  near 
the  small  French  town  of  Longueville.  As  the 
Prince  changed  his  mind  and  <»me  by  another 
route,  and  the  obstructions  were  discovered  before 
the  regular  train  was  due,  no  harm  resulted.  One 
arrest  has  been  made. 

In  Vienna  the  house  of  an  anarchist,  an  iron 
worker  named  Tetzler,  was  searched,  and  machine¬ 
ry  for  making  bombs  was  discovered.  The  house 
also  contained  the  model  of  a  dynamite  box  which 
would  explode  when  opened. 

The  German  project  for  a  conference  to  discuss 
matters  in  relation  to  the  Congo  country,  has  been 
abandoned.  Prince  Bismarck  approves  of  the  fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Free  States  of  Central  Africa,  but 
considers  that  a  conference  at  this  time  would  be 
premature.  When  the  share  of  the  subjects  of 
Germany  and  the  other  powers  Interested  in  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Congo  country  have  been  better  de¬ 
fined,  Prince  Bismarck  will  give  his  assent  to  an 
international  convention  on  that  subject. 

Advices  from  India  say  that  further  anxiety  is 
felt  in  portions  of  the  country,  owing  to  continued 
lack  of  rain.  The  crops  are  withering  in  some 
parts  of  the  Punjaub,  and  in  Mysore,  Deccan,  and 
Madras. 

The  Governor  of  Trebizond  recently  arreeted  six 
emissaries  of  the  false  prophet,  Hodsha  Hassan. 
From  them  he  elicited  the  information  that  the 
prophet  was  advancing  upon  Trebizond  with  a 
thousand  men.  The  Governor  thereupon  went 
forth  to  meet  the  oncoming  rebels,  but  Hodsha 
and  his  i>rincipal  followers  had  already  been  cap¬ 
tured  and  taken  to  Keresoon. 

The  Coreau  Embassy  that  recently  visited  the 
United  States  of  North  Americas,  have  arrived  home 
safely  on  the  United  States  steamer  Trenton.  The 
Embassy  wore  given  a  grand  welcome  home,  and 
they  publicly  expressed  gratitude  to  the  United 
States  officials  for  enabling  them  to  see  the  world. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Clough,  D.D.,  the  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Telugus,  whoso  labors  in  India  have 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  many  thousands,  is 
now  on  his  return  to  his  field.  During  his  visit  to 
this  country  ho  secured  about  $26,000,  most  of  it 
for  additions  to  the  Ongolo  High  School,  for  two 
mission-houses  of  Dr.  Jewett  and  Mr.  Waterbury 
in  Madras,  for  a  primary  boys’  school  at  Ongole 
and  a  girls’  seminary  at  Nollure,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Downey. 

Ingham  Uulvorrtity.  49th  year.  For  Toung  Ladif^.  Catalogues. 
Rev.  E.  B.  WAI.SWOBTH,  D.D.,  Chancellor,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 

llorsfurd’H  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Nttrvou*  Dlaenves. 

Dr.  Henry,  New  York,  says :  “In  nervous  dis- 
(»as(*s.  I  know  of  no  preparation  to  equal  it.” 


Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
panition  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nulritioua  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  more  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
IKo-sustaining  properties;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  iMirticularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York. 

J^onei?  anh 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  1,  1884. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $.549,175  ill  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $31,1(X),375  against  $6,224,025  at  the  same  time 
lust  year,  and  $156,025  below  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week 
of  $197,301) ;  the  specie  is  down  $81,500 ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $543,200;  the  deposits* 
other  than  United  States  are  down  $302,100,  and 
the  circulation  is  decreased  $24,600. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  'Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  (luotatlons  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Ulgbest.  Lowest.  1888. 

Adams  ExpruHH . 

Alton  and  Torre  Uaute . 

American  Cable . 

Boston  Air  Line  prel . 

Canada  Southern . 

Caiiadiiin  PaclUc . 

Central  Pacltlu . . 

Jbesapeaxe  and  Ohio . 


Cbesaiieake  and  Ulilo  2d  prel 
Chicago  and  Alton . 


Ohlcago  and  Northwestern  pret. . 


Chicago.  MllwauXee  a  st.  Paul . 

Chicago,  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  prel.... 

Chicago,  Itock  Island  A  PaclUc . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg  pret 
Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  ludlauapolis.... 

Colorado  coal . . 

Delaware  Hudson  Canal  . 

Delaware  and  Hudson . 


E.  Teun.,  Va.,  h  Georgia . . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  b  Georgia  pret. 

Green  Bay  A  Winona . . 

Houston  A  Texas . . 


Louisville,  New  Albany  b  C. 


Maunattaii . 

Manhattan  con 


Metropolitan... 
Michigan  Central . 
MlnneaiK>lls  &  St. 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas. 
Mobile  b  Ohio . 


New  York,  Chic,  b  St.  Louis. 


New  York,  L.  £.  and  Western  preL. 
New  York,  Hus.  b  Western . 


NortUern  PaclUc  pret... 
Ohio  Central .  . 


Ohio  Souiueru  . 

Ontario  b  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement. 


Oregon  Short  Line . 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 

PaclUc  Mall . . 

Peoria,  Decatur  b  Evansville . 


Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  b  San  Francisco... 


St.  Louis  b  San  Francisco  ist  pret. . 

St.  Paul  b  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  b  Omaha  pret . . 


Wabash.  St.  Louis  b  PaclUc . 

Wabash,  st.  Louis  b  PaclUc  pret.... 
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*  Ex-dlvidend. 


Facts  are  Stubborn  Things. 

Is  there  anythiog  in  any  of  the  numerous 
advertisements  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  to 
show  that  the  Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  and 
'Tartaric  Acid  as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream  of 
'Tartar?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slight¬ 
est  iusinuation  iu  those  advertisements,  that 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  contains 
anything  but  the  purest  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  smail  portion 
of  flour  as  a  preservative? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Aoid  produce  a  cheap 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compared,  m 
the  practical  test  of  baking,  with  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  generated  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  expensive  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Use  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,  and 
judge  for  yourself  of  its  superiority. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Ruaseli,  20  Veeey  atreet,  Mew  York.. 
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